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INTRODUCTION 


Theognis poeta vetus et prudens.—AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. 
Theognis was a great and wise man.—F. York Power. 


CHAPTER I 
History and Chronology 


Tuer two books of elegiac verse attributed to Theognis 
the Megarian contain poems known to have been com- 
posed by Tyrtaeus, Mimnermus, and Solon. As the 
Theegnidea comprise more than half the extant remains 
of Greek elegy written before the Alexandrian period 
(from Callinus to Theocritus of Chios inclusive), it is 
by no means unlikely that they include a great number 
of poems by other authors whose identity may some day 
be revealed by a lucky find in the sands of Egypt. 
Before we can proceed to examine the internal evidence 
for questions connected with the poet’s life, date, and 
political surroundings, we must first discover some test 
which will enable us to distinguish authentic poems of 
Theognis from those of other writers represented in the 
collection which bears his name. 

Many generations of Theognideans have been engaged 
in a stubborn dispute over the odpyyis mentioned in 
vy. 19. The poet refers to this ‘seal’ as a device that 
will protect him against the depredations of the pla- 
giarist ; for its presence will always betray the theft. 
Some suppose it to be the poet’s name, and appeal 
to the practice of Herodotus and Thucydides who in- 
serted their names at the beginning of their historical 
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works; the addition of his own name by Timotheus 
in the closing section of The Persians has been adduced 
in support of this interpretation, which has been adopted 
by Welcker, F. G. Schneidewin, Hiller, Crusius, and 
Harrison. 

‘Tt is the declaration of the author’s name which is 
the seal, the hall-mark, the guarantee of merit, just as 
a great maker’s name on a piano is a proof of good 
workmanship’ (Harr., p. 246). But a hall-mark is of 
no use unless it is on every separate jewel ; the maker’s 
name must be on every piano. To suppose that any 
one would steal the whole collection is absurd ; against 
those who wished to appropriate single poems the mere 
insertion of the author’s name at the beginning or end 
of the book would offer no protection. Thucydides and 
Herodotus wrote continuous histories and not detached 
elegies.'. Hipparchus, Demodocus, and Phocylides? 
attached their names to single maxims of one or two lines. 
This fact is in itself a sufficient proof of the copyright 
claimed for their own productions by the gnomic poets 
of early Greece; for, as Wilamowitz-Méllendorff  re- 
marks, ‘these poets took pains to perpetuate their names” 
(Greek Reader, Engl. ed., vol. i, p. 3). So too Theognis, 
by the less clumsy expedient of adding the two syllables 
that made up the name of his young protégé Cyrnus 
(always in the vocative), affixed his mark to many short 
elegies, and so made known the author’s identity to 
every reader and hearer. He would be a poor elegist 
who used the same appellation over seventy-five times 


' Few would to-day be inclined to follow Hartung and others in 
supposing that the Theognidea once formed part of a continuous 
poem. They base their arguments on the expression 7 mo(yots in 
Xen, ap. Stob. See p. 86. 

* Kai rode Anpoddxov #.7.A., bwxvdidew #.7.d., Mvjua 768° “Inmapxou- 
oreixe Sixara ppovay ; a method that demands too much space in 
the short compass of a hexameter or an elegiace couplet. 
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merely because it served him as ‘a convenient stop-gap’ ; 
so Mr. Harrison calls it in a note to his Studies (p. 183). 

Others regard odpyyis as ‘the seal of silence’ (‘let 
them remain conceal’d and secret’, Frere), comparing 
a couplet ascribed to Lucian (A. Pal. 10. 42).! Leutsch 
connected it with a section of the vouos, and the recent 
discovery of The Persians has led to the revival of his 
theory in a somewhat modified form. We know that 
the ogpayis was the sixth division of the véuos, coming 
immediately before the éziAoyos. In The Persians it 
contains the name of Timotheus with the addition that 
he was a native of Miletus. Such a odpayis would not 
suit the purpose of the Megarian, who distinctly refers to 
it as a security against theft. There is a vast difference 
between a volume of loose elegies and a nomos with its 
complicated arrangement so ordered as to form one sym- 
metrical whole. The passages already adduced from 
Solon and Lucian favour the interpretation of the word 
in the ordinary sense of ‘seal’; as a seal served to pro- 
tect the contents of a packet from being rifled, so too 
in the case of dispatches it afforded the best clue to the 
writer’s identity. 

But whatever be our interpretation of the poet’s words, 
it must be admitted that the presence of Kvpve is the best 
criterion for distinguishing a genuine elegy by Theognis ; 
and this is recognized even by those who refuse to regard 
it as the ‘seal’. Mr. Harrison, for instance, holds that 
Theognis himself inserted the address to Cyrnus in y. 1354 
because he wished to give a hint of his connexion with 
the Musa Paedica?; and Nietzsche maintained that the 
composer of that book interpolated an elegy addressed 
to Cyrnus with the deliberate intention of bringing into 
discredit the stern moralist of Megara. 

1 "Appntav eréav yAwoon opparyls émkeicOw' | kpeicowy yap pidwv 7 
kreavav pudakn. Of. also aoppayice Tovs Adyous avyj. Solonap. Stob. 


3. 79. 2 “To set his seal on the second book’ (p. 267). 
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The identification of odpyyis with Kvpve is found in the 
Latin translation! (Iacobo Schegkio interprete) pub- 
lished by Hertel with Vinet’s edition of Theognis. It 
was also proposed by Hartung who did not add to its 
value by emending the text so as to read ‘Kupve’ cogu- 
Copévy Ovopa «.7.’. It was independently put forward 
by Sitzler who also quite needlessly prints the name 
between commas in v. 19. He has herein not been 
followed by Lucas and the others who accept his general 
explanation of the passage. 

Sitzler in his edition of Theognis certainly goes too 
far when he rejects almost every poem that does not 
bear this ‘seal’; an elegy may often be a mere fragment, 
and there is no need to suppose that the poet affixed 
his mark to everything he wrote. But as material to 
illustrate his life the remaining poems in the collection 
must be used with the greatest caution, and mere occur- 
renee among the Theognidea should never induce us to 
accept an elegy as authentic. 


Home of Theognis. 


Outside the Theognidea we have little trustworthy 
information about the poet himself, and every inference 
drawn from casual statements in the works of ancient 
writers has been hotly contested. The Greeks them- 
selves could not agree even on the question of his home 
and birthplace. In vy. 23 he calls himself a ‘Megarian °. 
The poems contain such clear references (e.g. 773 sqq.) 
to the Nisaean Megara on the Isthmus of Corinth that 
most modern scholars agree in regarding Theognis as a 
native of that town; the use of Meyape’s without any 
distinguishing epithet points to the most famous Megara, 
and the political situation described in 53-60, &c., corre- 

’ Dicenti mihi uera aderis suauissime Cyrne, 
nomine et obsigna ut sint bene tuta tuo. 
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sponds closely with the accounts of Megara Nisaea given 
by Aristotle and Plutarch. 

The ancients, it is true, were divided in their opinions, 
and some preferred the claims of Megara in Sicily. The 
latter had the support of Plato, who refers to Theognis 
as roAirns Tov év txeAia Meyapéwv.! Most modern critics 
endeavour to remove the difficulty by adopting the sug- 
gestion of a scholiast; Plato, they say, knew that 
Theognis was a native of Nisaean Megara, and in the 
passage under discussion he tells us that the poet had 
received the franchise of the Sicilian city. Had Plato 
meant this, he would have added yevopevov to roAirnv (as 
in the case of Tyrtaeus). Welcker, followed by Sitzler, 
removed the obstacle by making xai jets mean ‘we, 
inhabitants of Attica’, This would certainly make 
everything clear; but such a translation is impossible. 
The Athenian speaker uses kai jets like jets dé yé hapev 
two lines before in the sense ‘we and those who share 
our views’. Theognis is not brought upon the stage as 
a native of Attica against Tyrtaeus of Sparta; such a 
contrast would be irrelevant, and Tyrtaeus himself has 
at the very outset been claimed as dice: “AOyvaios. The 
two poets are introduced to represent not two districts 
but two conflicting schools of thought. 

It must be admitted that the philosopher looked upon 
Sicilian Megara as the home of our poet. Didymus 
uttered a violent protest émipudopevos tO HXAdtov ws rap- 
iatopowvtt (schol. Laws 630) ; Harpocration endeavoured to 
refute Plato by an appeal to Th. 783. We can without 
hesitation reject the authority of Plato and accept the 
claims of Nisaean Megara. So strong is the evidence in 
its favour that even the two German critics (Unger and 
Beloch) who refuse to regard the poet as a native of 


' Laws 629 A 7A@. mpoornowpcda your Tupraov, Tov ioe per 
: A a : ; : Se 
AOnvatov, THvSe SemoAirny yevopevoyv . . . (630 A) °AG. moinriy be wai 
Hmels pdptup’ Exomev, O€oymv, modrlTHy Tay ev Simedia Meyapewv. 
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N. Megara have found themselves compelled to connect 
him with that town and to admit that at least part of 
his life was spent there. 


Date of Theognis. 


In vv. 53-60 we hear that sovereign power had been 
taken away from the ‘good’ i.e. the nobles, and seized 
by the ‘bad’. This is a reference to the introduction of 
democracy at Megara; to fix its date we have but very 
scanty materials at our disposal ; but we may still attain 
a fair degree of certainty by examining the statements 
of the poet himself and stray bits of evidence from 
Aristotle and Plutarch. We must start with Theagenes, 
the exact length of whose rule is unknown; but it is 
certain that he was already firmly established as tyrant 
of Megara when, not later than 624 8.c., he supplied his 
son-in-law Cylon with a body of mercenaries to join in 
an attack upon the freedom of Athens. Plutarch (Qu. 
Gr. 18) tells us that he was expelled by the people of 
Megara; some scholars (e.g. Bergk) have assumed a 
connexion between his fall and the failure of Megara 
to save Salamis from the Athenians. As the capture 
of the island cannot have occurred before 600 B.c., we 
must reject this theory, for it would give Theagenes 
a reign of at least twenty-five years; in that case we 
should have found his name in the catalogue of long 
tyrannies given by Aristotle (Pol. 1815b), where the 
fourth place is occupied by the rule of Hieron and Gelon, 
which covered only eighteen years (including the reigns 
of both these tyrants). The tyranny of Theagenes must 
then have been of short duration, and we shall not be 
far wrong if we reduce its limits to five or six years. 

Plutarch (Qu. Gr. 18) tells us that after the tyrant’s 
fall the Megarians enjoyed a ‘short period of moderate 
government’ (dA‘yov xpdvov ecwdpovncav, cf. Th. 41); 
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finally, under the lead of demagogues ‘who gave the 
people copious draughts of freedom’s wine’ they became 
thoroughly corrupt (d:apGapérvres, ef. Th. 45), assumed a 
brutal attitude towards the rich, and passed a measure 
compelling money-lenders to return the interest they 
had exacted. In Qu. Gr. 59 we hear again of 7) d&«édactos 
dnpokpatia, i) Kal THY TadwroKlay eroinoe Kal Ti tepoovdav’ 
Tov d€ Meyapéwv ot Opacitaro pebvoGevtes UBper Kal dpornte 
violently assaulted a Theoria from the Peloponnese. 
Similar expressions characterize this democracy in the 
two passages from the Qu. Gr.; its traits are doéAyeu, 
UBpis, ®porns, and aragia; it afforded the stock instance 
of mob rule at Megara, and it is distinguished from all 
others by the adjective dxdAacros. 

We next turn to the Politics (Ar. 1804b).  TLapamAnolws 
de Kat 7 €v Meydpos xateAvOn Synpoxpatia’ ot yap Snpaywyoi, 
iva xpnpata exwor Snpeverv, €£€Badrdov roddovs TOV yrwpipor, 
éws ToAAovs eroinrav Tobs pevyovTas, ot Oe KaTLOvTES eviKyoaV 
paxopevor TOV Onuwov Kal KaréoTHTAaY THY OAvyapxiav. Again 
(1302 b) we read év rats dypoxparias [oraclovew | ot 
evropo. KaTtappovycavres THS GTakias Kal dvapxias, otov Kai 
év OnBais peta THv ev Oivopiros payynv Kaxds ToAcrevopevois 
1) Onpokpatia SuebOapn, Kat 7 Meyapéwy ov dragiav Kat dvapyiav 
yi7nOevtwv, Kat ev Yvpaxovoais tpo THs VéXwvos tvpavvidos, Kat 
ev Pddw 6 djpos po Tijs eravactacews. 

The characteristics of this Megarian democracy agree 
with those in the passages quoted from Plutarch; if 
Aristotle had not the dxoAacros dnpmokparte. in mind when 
he spoke of doéAyeu, dragia, dvapxia, and confiscations, 
he would have let his readers know, as in the very same 
passage he is careful to specify the allusions to the other 
states, e.g. €v OnBais peta tTHV K.7.A. In the case of Megara 
there was no need of further description, as the reference 
was at once plain to all. Another passage in the Politics 
(1800 a) probably refers to the overthrow of this demo- 
cracy. Some refer 1300a, 1302 b, 1804 b to the return 
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of the exiles mentioned in Thucyd. 4. 74; but, as Schneider 
pointed out (Welcker, Proleg. Theog. xii), this is incon- 
sistent with the expressions évixyoay payopevor, yTTNOEevTor, 
and cuppaxeranévev (1300 a); the exiles of 424 secured their 
return by peaceful means (xo.vohoynodpevor Karayoucr). 

We learn from Plutarch that the interval between the 
fall of Theagenes and the triumph of the masses witnessed 
a short period of moderate government. Combined with 
a sentence in the Poetics (8. 3) this may render service 
in fixing our date. The Megarians, so Aristotle informs 
us, claim Comedy as their own, dating its invention 
eri THs Tap aitois Snpoxpatias. The Parian Marble (264- 
263 B.c.) contains a reference to competitions in Comedy 
instituted by the people of Icaria between 581 and 562 
' Susarion is mentioned as the ‘inventor’, With- 
out accepting this statement as historical, we can safely 
deduce the following inferences. Less than sixty years 
after Aristotle it was believed that comedies were per- 
formed in Attica before 562 8.c. In the time of Aristotle 
(without being contradicted by him), the Megarians 
claimed for themselves the invention of Comedy (Poetics 
3. 3). They would not be able to secure a hearing for 
their claim unless they asserted that comedies were 
represented at Megara before the commonly accepted 
date of the Icarian contests and Susarion. The date 
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offered was émi tis zap adrots dypoxpatias. It follows 
that this democratic rule must have been introduced at 
least before 570 B.c., probably many years earlier. What 
happened at Megara after the return and triumph of 


' There was a definite date engraved on the marble; but it is 
no longer legible. The entry comes between the archonship of 
Damasias and the rule of Pisistratus. Ag’ ob év A@[ Hv ats Kapa| dav | 

an > L if , 5) a Cea , 
Lxolplos ér]é6n [orn loav(tav mpw|rwy “Ikapiéwy ebpdytos Yovcapiwvos, 
wal aOdov éréOn mp@rov icxddalv] aporxo[s] «al oivov pelt |pyrjs, ed. 
H. y. Girtringen, 1903. Some believe that the compiler derived 
his information from a pupil of Aristotle. The ancients ascribe 

ff , . 
a Meyapéwy modireia to that philosopher. 
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the oligarchs cannot be determined. Welcker and 
others assume that the commons again came into power 
and retained their supremacy till Ol. 89. 1. This is 
contradicted by a sentence in Thucydides, who dismisses 
his account of Megara in 424 8.c. with the remark: «ai 
mAciatov 61) xpdvov atrn im edaxioTtwv yevopéevy ex oTdcews 
petaotacis Evvepevev (4. 74). As this was written before 
396 B.C. (the probable date of the historian’s death), the 
oligarchy of 424 must have broken the record when they 
had been less than thirty years in power. It is clear that 
there were several changes in government at Megara 
during the period claimed by Welcker for democracy 
alone. 

Poems undoubtedly composed by Theognis refer to 
a political situation similar to that described by Plutarch 
and Aristotle, and it can be proved that he wrote elegies 
to his young friend Cyrnus soon after the democratic 
revolution (vy. 53 sqq.). In announcing his intention 
of instructing Cyrnus, he adopts the attitude of a man 
possessing wide experience, and their relation is like 
that of father to son (27-380). We can therefore infer 
that he was over thirty years of age before 570 z.c., and 
about sixty by 545 B.c. This figure agrees with the 
statements of ancient chronologists and grammarians ; 
for they placed his floruit at Ol. 59-7; e.g. Hieron. 
Ol. 59. 1; Chron. Pase. 01.57; Suidas yeyovas év rH v6" 
"Odvpridd. (see infra p. 99); Cyril O1. 58, so too Eusebius. 

Those who contend for a later date base their argu- 
ments upon two elegies that occur about the middle of 
the collection, vv. 757-68, 773-82. The general tone 
of both is better suited to the dread? of a Persian invasion 
in 545 x.c. than to the years of actual fighting with 
a Persian army in Greece itself or the interval between 
the two campaigns of 490 and 480. In a poem composed 


1 Cf, réws 58 qv Toto. “EAAnoL Kal Totvopa TO Mybdwv PpbBos dicovoa 


(before Marathon), Hat. 6. 112. 
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after the battle of Marathon we should reasonably expect 
to find some allusion to the national deliverance and 
some expression of gratitude to the gods whose further 
protection was sought. Here there is neither. 

The two elegies should be dealt with apart from one 
another, and each discussed entirely on its own merits. 
Sitzler rejects both ; Hertzberg ascribes 757-68 to Xeno- 
phanes of Colophon. 

There is good ground for believing that they are not 
the work of the same poet. The second (773 sqq.) is 
certainly by a Megarian ; it contains an appeal to Apollo 
as the patron god of the city, and it is expressly stated 
that he built it an acropolis. The poem may well have 
been composed by Theognis; at any rate we know of 
no other Megarian who could have written it. 

In 757-68 ‘Zeus and other gods immortal’ are en- 
treated to protect the folk; but Apollo is reserved for 
the petition: dp6dca. yAéooay Kal voov amérepov, Which 
I take to imply that he stood in no special relation to 
the writer’s home. There is no doubt that the lines 
were written to allay a scare, but the language is not 
what we should expect from a man writing during an 
actual invasion. The danger, we are reminded, is not 
worth a serious thought, and, as Mr. Harrison admits, 
‘war with Medes is mentioned casually, together with 
old age and death, as a trouble to be forgotten at a season 
of drinking, song and talk.’ 

The terror of 773-82 is indeed different. The Persians 
are referred to as orpards bBpiorys, and the poet is in 
great apprehension ; contrast 764 with 780. His fears 
are occasioned not by the presence of the enemy, but by 
the dissensions among his own countrymen. This fits 
in well with the excitement aroused in Greece by the 
sudden appearance of Cyrus and his conquests in the 
Kast, when Greeks of Asia had to abandon their homes 
and seek a refuge across the sea. So concerned was the 
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greatest of Hellenic states that she sent an embassy 
calling upon the king to desist ; Sparta, they said, could 
not remain an indifferent spectator while any Greek 
city was being attacked (Hdt. 1. 152). The reply was 
a threat to supply the Spartans with ‘woes of their 
own’. There was a lack of union among the Greeks at 
this date, Sparta being at war with Tegea and Argos 
over Thyreatis, and Pisistratus meditating an attack upon 
Athens. 

Christ (Gr. Litt.-Gesch. § 90) sees in vv. 891-4 a refer- 
ence to the Athenian expedition under the Cypselid 
Miltiades in 506 3B.c. But no satisfactory explanation 
of the allusions in these two couplets has yet been offered, 
and it is far from certain that Theognis is their author. 
See notes on vv. 891-4. 

Beloch (NY. J. 1888) holds that Megara had _ passed 
through its social revolution about the end of the seventh 
century B.c, and he admits that we must either assign 
the poet to that date or else remove his home to the 
Sicilian city. His interpretation of 773-82, in which he 
finds an allusion to the events of 480, compels him to 
adopt the latter course. The difficulty disappears if we 
refer the ‘Persian elegies’ to 545 B.c., or reject both as 
spurious; the former alternative is to be preferred. The 
chronology of Theognis does not depend upon these two 
poems; the other evidence already adduced sufficiently 
vindicates the traditional date, floruit 545 B.c. 

The following may serve as a probable account of what 
occurred at Megara in the days of our poet. After the 
overthrow of Theagenes the nobles ruled the state and 
jealously retained their hereditary rights. This led to 
the conclusion of a temporary alliance between the rich 
capitalists of the middle class and the distressed peasants 
of the country districts. A revolution ensued and demo- 
cracy was established. Before long there was a split in 
the coalition, and the masses, disregarding all considera- 
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tions of party, attacked all the rich alike, and passed 
measures of expropriation. The aristocracy and the 
nouveaux riches were now drawn together by commu- 
nity of interests, and a new political party was formed. 
Distinctions of birth tended to disappear; but some of 
the nobles still held aloof and looked upon the breaking 
down of social barriers with dismay. 

Theognis could see no prospect of social and political 
salvation save in a return to the good old days when 
the nobles were supreme, and he uttered impassioned 
protests against the contamination of noble birth by 
marriage with ‘bad’ men and ‘low’. He was the pro- 
phet of a lost cause; their common losses tightened the 
bonds of the alliance, and great numbers of both classes 
went into exile. Returning with an army they attacked 
and defeated the disorganized democrats. A new con- 
stitution was drawn up in which political privileges 
were shared by all who had helped to restore the exiles 
(Arist. Pol. 1300 a). 


CHAPTER II 
Origin and Composition of the Theognidean Sylloge 


Ix the following sections I have found it necessary to 
discuss in detail the various theories that have been put 
forward regarding the Theognidean question. Many of 
these hypotheses unaccompanied by any proof are dog- 
matically asserted in our leading textbooks on the history 
and literature of the Greek people. I have inserted a few 
references in the footnotes. ' 

' For literary appreciations, ethical discussions raised by the 
Theognidea, &e., see Symonds, Greek Poels, Series 1; Butcher, Aspects 
of Greek Genius; the Introd. to Grant’s edition of Arist. Ethics ; 
Croiset, Hist. of Greek Lit, (large French edition), &e. 
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1. Catchwords. 


Many attempts have been made to discover some general 
plan in the arrangement of the poems. The whole collection 
is not arranged according to subject-matter, nor is there 
any reason to suppose that the elegies were once placed in 
alphabetical order.'!| The catchword theory has received 
much support ; it was first put forward with considerable 
hesitation by Welcker (1826), then worked out in detail 
and stoutly defended by Nietzsche, again further exempli- 
fied and somewhat modified by Fritzsche (Philol. 29), and 
it is still held with some qualifications by J. Sitzler, whose 
edition of Theognis, in spite of many theories which can- 
not command our assent, is unsurpassed for convenience 
and completeness.” 

Nietzsche maintains that ‘our collection is arranged 
according to words {or expressions]. The fragments are 
linked together by catchwords, so that we find the same 
word [or similar expressions] in every pair of adjacent 
poems’. For instance, 1-18 are thus connected ; 1-10 Avds 
rexos, 11-14 Oiyarep Avs, 15-18 Kovpat Avws—éros, which 
joins the poem with the next (= ézeow 20). Fritzsche fre- 
quently offers such feeble links as dvdp/ and dvOpwros. The 
catchword need not come near the beginning and end of 
the poems connected. 

An examination of Nietzsche’s scheme shows us that 
we find the most satisfactory catchwords in the groups of 
poems that deal with the same subject, the catchword 

' Occasionally, it is true, we find successive elegies beginning 
with the same letter, e.g. 73, 75, 77, 79; 611, 615, 617. Were we 
to arrange the whole book in this way, we should have to separate 
poems closely allied in subject-matter. 

2 Cf. R. M. 1867 (Nietz.). The Quart. Rev., vol. clxxxiv, p. 304, con- 
tains the following remarks on the author of Superman. ‘From 
Pforta Nietzsche passed at twenty, in 1864, to the Univ. of Bonn. 
His last piece of school-work had been an essay upon Theognis of 
Megara, in which the old Greek moralist and tyrant was held up 
to admiration above the heads of the vile democracy.’ 
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being usually the very word we should naturally select as 
a heading for the section (e.g. dos, otvos, wAodTos) ; Simi- 
larity of thought implies similarity of language. With 
very few exceptions we never get a strong link save where 
the subjects are the same ; where the sequence of ideas is 
broken, we have a very unsatisfactory catchword or else 
a gap in the scheme. The gaps are most numerous where 
there is a rapid change of theme and the poems are short ; 
the longer elegies frequently supply us with some word 
that may be pressed into service, e.g. von 1008 = voov 1016 ; 
Odece 664 = azor\odAev 677. It is hard to see how such 
links as these could help any one to remember the 
sequence in which the poems followed one another. 

‘It is a fact,’ says Nietzsche in summing up, ‘that a 
great number of the fragments (more than half) are con- 
nected by catchwords; we therefore assume that the 
whole collection was once so arranged.’ His fact is cer- 
tainly correct ; his conclusion by no means follows ; it 
must first be proved that the poems were intentionally 
arranged on this principle. If in the term ‘catchword’ 
(Stichwort) we are allowed to include simple and trivial 
words, synonyms and homonyms that often bear only the 
faintest resemblance to one another in sound or meaning, 
without any distinction between the different parts of 
speech, however far apart from one another the words 
may be; if, when it suits our purpose, we are allowed 
reasonable licence in combining or cutting up poems that 
deal with the same subject ; if we are permitted to fill up 
any gap that may still be left by the insertion of poems 
that have already been used or that occur later in the 
collection,’ then, with all these resources, which have 


' N. claims that his theory accounts for the repetitions in the 
text of Theognis. When a catchword could not be found, the 
compiler selected a suitable poem from those already incorporated 
in the collection. Some of the repetitions inserted by N. to fill up 
his gaps come from /ater portions of the book. Besides, his hypo- 
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been abundantly used by those who advocate the theory, 
we shall always be able to prove an arrangement by catch- 
words in any collection of poems with a range of subjects 
as narrow as that in the Theognidea, and generally with far 
greater success than has attended the efforts of Nietzsche, 
Fritzsche, Miller, and others in the composition of their 
schemes. 

To satisfy myself on this point I took up the first col- 
lection of short poems that suggested itself to my mind, 
and I found them to be admirably suited for the purpose. 
The poems of Asclepiades had been taken by their editor 
from their various positions in the Palatine Anthology ; 
they amount to 180 lines, including 88 poems (all elegies, 
with a single exception) ; 25 of these contain 4 lines each, 
eight 6 lines, two 8 lines, two 2 lines, and one 12 lines. 
Nos. 1-24 deal with erotic themes, 25-27 are convivial, 
28-38 epitaphs and inscriptions. Without once resorting 
to Nietzsche’s device of combining different poems I suc- 
ceeded, with only five gaps, in finding a series of catch- 
words quite as satisfactory as those provided by the chief 
advocates of the theory. 

Seeing that in a chance collection of 38 poems we have 
a series of catchwords broken in only five places,' we 
should not be surprised if we found a chance collection of 
370 poems connected by a series broken in fifty places 
alone. In the Theognidea, even if we accept all the 
catchwords admitted by Fritzsche, who allows greater 
freedom than his predecessor, the number of gaps is 112. 
We are therefore right in maintaining that this principle 
of arrangement was never applied to the Theognidean 
Sylloge. 
thesis does not explain (1) the minute variants presented by the 
text of the repeated elegies—in one case the catchword itself had 
to be restored by N.; (2) the oceurrence of repetitions im groups of 
several elegies not always themselves connected by catchwords. 


1 With a little more boldness in the use of synonyms the number 
of gaps may be reduced to one. 
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A slip made by Welcker shows what chance can do. 
He asserts (Proleg. cv) that not infrequently poems have 
been placed next to one another owing to similarity of 
wording alone. Among the proofs offered come 1223-4, 
1225-6, 1227-8: these give good catchwords. He had 
forgotten that these three poems do not occur in any MS. 
of Theognis. The first comes from Stob. 20. 1, the second 
from another section of the same authority (Stob. 67. 4) ; 
the two were first inserted by Vinet ; subsequently the 
last was introduced into the Theognidea by Grotius from 
Stob. 11. 1 (see p. 170). a 


il. Anthologies. 


Most students of Theognis hold the view that the first 
book (vv. 1-1220) of the collection which bears his name 
is an anthology culled from the genuine elegies of the 
Megarian poet, supplemented by additions from the work 
of other elegiac writers ; some are even inclined to regard 
the book as a representative selection of Greek elegiac 
poetry to the close of the fifth century B.c. Various 
explanations of its origin have been proposed, and dates 
have been confidently attached to the successive phases of 
its development by writers who base their theories on 
arbitrary inferences resting upon a too strict interpreta- 
tion of casual statements in ancient authors. A full dis- 
cussion of these passages will be found in a later section 
of this Introduction (p. 84). Some have stoutly main- 
tained that the two books in their present form cannot 
be older than the fifth century a.p. ; others with equal 
assurance assign them to the beginning of the fourth 
century B.c.; and recently there has come forward in 
England an able critic who, as he himself puts it, ‘ makes 


' For a fuller discussion see my article in the J. H. S. After it 
had been printed I discovered that Mr. Harrison had already 
applied a similar test to Latin and English collections of poetry. 
with most convincing results. See his Studies, pp. 170-210. 
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bold to maintain that Theognis wrote all or nearly all 
the poems which are extant under his name’. 

The practice of collecting striking passages from favour- 
ite authors is probably as old as Literature itself, and 
we know that extracts from prose and poetry were com- 
piled for public and private use in the time of Plato and 
Aeschines.? 

(1) Theodor Bergk accordingly maintained that the First 
Book consists of genuine elegies by Theognis in a much- 
abridged and fragmentary form with a strong admixture 
of foreign matter’*; (2) others have seen in it a textbook 
based upon Theognis and compiled for the instruction of 
the young in the schools of Greece; while (8) a third 
school of interpretation regards it as a collection of songs 
for use in convivial gatherings. 

Without some account of Bergk’s wild speculations 
it would be impossible to grasp the principles that underlie 
his dealings with the text or to account for the frequent 
appearances of the breviator as deus ex machina in the 
critical notes of the Puoetae Lyrici. 


He regards the Theognidea as a selection from early Bergh’s 

breviator. 

1 Plato, Laws 811 a GAovs momntas éxpavOdvovras: of be éx mavTay 
wepadraia exréeavres Kal Twas bras pyoels eis TAVTO GvVayayovTes Expay- 
Oavey acl Sety eis pynpny TiWEpévous, ei péAAEL Tis ayabds Hyuiv Kat 
copes éx modvutecpias Kal ToAvpadias yevécOau. Xen. Mem. 1. 6. 14 rods 
Onoavpors THY Tada copay dvdpayv, obs exeivor KaTédAutTov ey BiBAlos 
ypavavres, GveNTTwY KoLWH odv Tois pirois Siépxopat, Kal dy TL bp@pev 
ayabdy, éxheyépeda. Aesch. Ctes. 135 da rovTo yap, cipal, Huds macdas 
évras Tas TaY TOInTaV yyvwpas éxpavOdve iv’ dvBpes bvres avTais xpwpeba, 
A papyrus of the third century B.c. contains fragments of an 
anthology: ef. Flinders Petrie Papyri, tab. iii. See Isocrates quoted 
infra, p. 89. 

2 Jevons, Hist. Gk, Lit., p. 147, refers to the 7h. as ‘an anthology 
of the older elegiae writers... addressed to aristocratic readers’. 
The fatal objection to this view lies in the fact that in our collec- 
tion one person stands out pre-eminently, ofos mémvura, viz. the 
author of the K’pve poems. Had the collection come down to us 
without a name the writer of the Kvpve elegies would certainly 
have been picked out as the one outstanding personality. 

Cc 
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Greek elegy,’ to which Theognis is the chief contributor. 
The whole collection is nothing but a mass of fragments ; 
‘there is not a single complete elegy in the whole book.’ 
In a list of those which he considers to have suffered 
least from mutilation he includes 237-52, 475-92, 699- 
718, 1135-50. The epitomator of Theognis aimed at 
eliminating all personal references and individual traits, 
keeping only general reflections and maxims in which 
the elegiac poetry of the Greeks so richly abounds.’ 
Sometimes the beginning and end of an elegy were alone 
retained; for example, 119-28 are the first lines of a 
poem that terminated with 963-70. Another poem 
began with 11-14; 783-6 are the beginning of an elegy 
that ended with 787, 788; 697-718 are fragments of a 
longer elegy by an unknown author. He believes the 
collection to contain poems by various writers; it is 
impossible, he says, to piece together the bits that once 
formed complete poems; but with some hesitation he 
suggests the following restoration of ‘an elegy by Solon’: 
373-82, a gap, 383-92, a gap, 315-18, 197-208, 731-42. 
Bergk’s chief reason for regarding our collection as 
nothing but a series of fragments is that he cannot 
believe the elegiac poetry of the Greeks to have been so 
‘trivial and meagre’; and he appeals to the long poems, 
‘themselves fragments’, which have come down to us 
under the names of Tyrtaeus, Solon, and Xenophanes. 
It is true that the Greeks of the sixth century B.c. wrote 
long poems ; it does not therefore follow that they never 


* See his Gr, Litt.-Gesch. ii. p. 308, and Rhein. Mus. N. F. iii. 1845. 

* Whatever else has disappeared from the poems of Theognis, 
personal allusions and reminiscences are still very frequent in the 
elegies addressed to Cyrnus, Bergk believes that changes were 
made in the text with the object of removing proper names; 
e.g. 193 airds ro Tabrny, cr. n. Ipse Theognis nomina duo propria 
posuisse videtur. Hartung proposed AdroxAjs Avyny, which he has 
inserted in his translation, although in his text he has not departed 
so far from the MSS. tradition. 
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wrote short ones. Paradise Lost does not cast suspicion 
upon Milton’s Sonnets, or upon the still shorter Hesperides 
of his contemporary Herrick. A long poem is not re- 
quired to express the needs of the moment, and most 
elegies in our Sylloge belong to the class of ‘ occasional 
poems. Some are evidently little epistles like Solon’s 
reply to Mimnermus (Sol. fr. 20 P. L. G); others were 
composed to describe the passing phases of current poli- 
tics, and some may well be styled manifestoes or a call 
to arms. Their conciseness and brevity should arouse 
no suspicion. Short pithy sayings were much appre- 
ciated in that age, as may be seen from the aphorisms 
of the ‘Seven Sages’ and the gnomes of Phocylides and 
Demodocus. What can be more to the point and com- 
plete than Th. 351-4, 503-8, 509-10, and 979-82? 
Lucas (Studia Theognidea) follows Bergk in assuming Lucas. 

that the collection contains many fragments ; e. g. 77-8, 
233-4, 299-300, 3871-2, 539-40, 655-6, 819-20. He 
regards as more or less suspect all ‘monelegies’, i.e. 
‘versus qui spatio unius distichi sententiam continent 
ita ut primo obtutu speciem sententiae perfectae et abso- 
lutae praebeant.’ Some of these are slightly adapted from 
longer poems ; e.g. the couplets 541-2, 1103-4, which 
once formed part of the same elegy. Sometimes, he 
says, a distich was specially composed as a réswmé of 
a complete elegy, e. g. 117-18, 179-80, 335-6. But we 
do not know enough about the nature of early Greek 
elegy to justify the exclusion of poems on the ground 
of their being short or ‘incomplete’. 


iii. The Theognidea not primarily a school textbook. 


References to Theognis in ancient literature make it 
probable that his poems were used as a textbook in the 
schools of Greece. In spite of the dogmatic assertions 
made by modern critics, not a single passage has yet been 

c2 


Sitzler’s 
theories. 


Foreign 
elements in 
Theognis. 
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adduced in which it is expressly stated that Theognis 
was read in the class-room (see ch. iv. passim). He was 
certainly regarded as an excellent teacher of practical 
morality and conduct ; Isocrates includes him among the 
dpisto. ovpBovdo ; Dio Chrys. refers to him in company 
with Phocylides as ovpBovdActwv kai rapawav Tots TodAOLS Kai 
idustais 3 Cyril (see p. 99) declares with a sneer that the 
verses of these two poets are ézolé rep dv Kai TitTOat Kopious 
Kal pay Kal Tadaywyol patey dv vovOerotvres TA perpdxia ; and 
the common saying tovti yoev tpilv O€oyv yeyoveva (Plut. 
phil. cum princ. 777 ¢)) is possibly a reminiscence of school- 
days. 

Some scholars have therefore concluded that the pre- 
sent condition of the Theognidea is a direct result of 
adaptation for teaching purposes.’ In his exposition of 
this theory Sitzler declares that Hesiod and Theognis 
endured a similar fate; the poems of both were re- 
arranged for the convenience of the schoolboy so as to 
provide a series of sections linked together by catchwords. 
The schoolmasters who first made the poems of Theognis 
a subject of instruction had access to all or most of his 
elegies. As books were scarce, they dictated lines to 
their pupils, and made them learn them; each teacher 
made his own selection from the complete poems, guided 
by his own idea of what was suitable, rejecting what 
he regarded as unfit, inserting parallels of language or 
thought, as well as contradictory passages from other 
authors, and adding verses that contained a criticism of 
the ideas expressed in the preceding elegy of Theognis. 


1 Cf. also ‘hoe profecto nemo ignoravit et priusquam Theognis, 
quod Lucilius ait, nasceretur’ (Gell. N. A. 1. 3. 19). Curiously 
enough Erasmus (Adagia) referred the allusion to Theognis ‘Snow’, 
the poet ridiculed by Aristophanes, 

2 E.g. H. Schneidewin, A. and M. Croiset; ef. ‘Our MSS. of 
Theognis come from a collection made for educational purposes in 
the third cent. B.c., and show that state of interpolation which is 
characteristic of the schoolbook’. G. Murray, Anc. Gk. Lit., p. 84. 
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Pupils and masters alike composed verses in imitation Jmitations 


of the elegies in their textbook; some of these made 
their way into the text, and are still there. 

When a poem was studied, other passages from 
Theognis bearing upon the same topic, expressing similar 
or conflicting views, were discussed and explained. For 
the sake of convenience these were first placed in the 
margin and afterwards admitted into the text. Some- 
times one or more elegies intervene between two poems 
connected by language or thought; Sitzler explains this 
by the assumption that a poem originally written by the 
teacher in the margin had been afterwards inserted in 
the wrong place in the text. The first part of the book 
has suffered less from interpolation because the beginning 
of a school manual is less likely to be changed, and the 
further one gets in any book, the more material for 
repetition is at our disposal. The later sections of the 
“Complete Poems’ do not appear to have been so well 
suited for use in schools; consequently there is a greater 
proportion of interpolated matter as we draw near the 
end of the book. 

Thus by degrees was produced ‘a new Theognis, not 
everywhere the same’, which was religiously copied, 
expanded, and handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. In the meantime the original Theognis had dis- 
appeared and perished of neglect ; for the school edition 
alone survived. Such was the popularity of the new 
textbook that the manuals compiled from the writings 
of other poets fell into disuse and were allowed to die ; 
Hesiod is the sole survivor. Traces of such books may 
still be detected in the numerous ancient controversies 
regarding the authors of certain well-known lines. Theo- 
phrastus, according to Michael of Ephesus, in one passage 
of his philosophical treatises assigned a popular proverb 
to Theognis, while elsewhere he refers to Phocylides as 
its author (Th. 147). Sitzler’s explanation is that the 


in Theognis. 


Liepetitions. 
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gnome was included in two school handbooks based upon 
Theognis and Phocylides respectively. The philosopher 
was familiar with both, and when he used the quota- 
tion a second time, he had forgotten his previous mention 
of it, or else he would have added a discussion on the 
question of authorship. 

Arguing from the references to Theognis in ancient 
Greek writers, Sitzler has endeavoured to fix the date 
of the successive stages by which the Vheognidea reached 
their present form. Beginning with Plato, Meno, 95 p,’ he 
takes oXd/yov petaBds to mean ‘a little lower down’, and 
finds the interval between Th. 36 and 435 too long to 
suit this description. Therefore, he maintains, the two 
passages discussed by Plato stood nearer to one another 
in his copy of our poet ;* the difference in length is due 
to the presence of extraneous additions in our Sylloge ; 
remove the interpolations, and the difficulty caused by 
the expression dA‘yov peraBas promptly disappears. The 
quotations in Aristotle make it clear that much of our 
Theognis was unknown to the philosopher. The refer- 
ences in Xenophon are of no use for our present purpose; 
the extract attributed to him by Stobaeus (88. 14) is not 
genuine, but the words epi ovdevds GAAov x.7.’. prove that 
the writer had in mind a Theognis very different from 
the one we know. The remarks of Isocrates on Theognis 
are inapplicable to our Sylloge, especially his description 
of the poet as one of the dpicror o’pBovro. By the 
beginning of the first century a.p. Theognis had not 
suffered much from interpolation; the additions were 
mostly ethical, and quite in keeping with the tone of the 
original. The first two centuries witnessed very little 
change besides the introduction of more sententiae. The 
edition which came into the hands of Plutarch did not 


1 The passages concerned are quoted in full infra, ch. iy. 
2 Counting the lines printed as genuine in Sitzler’s text, we find 
that there are 182 between 36 and 435. 
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contain all the extracts from other poets that occur in 
the collection which we possess; for when he quotes 
poems which our MSS. assign to Theognis, he gives 
them under the name of their original authors!; our MSS. 
contain all the verses which he cites as the work of 
Theognis. The statements of Dio Chrysostom? prove 
that there were no erotic or sympotic poems in the 
Theognis known to his age. The third century witnessed 
sweeping and violent changes in the form of the book, 
including the admission of carmina amatoria et convivalia 
et alia id genus; for the edition used by Athenaeus con- 
tained erotica and sympotica, as is evident from the quota- 
tions which (see ch. iv) he makes. But he had never seen 
the Musa Paedica, otherwise he would have referred to it 
in support of his attack upon the morality of Theognis. 
With the exception of this and a few lines not given by 
our MSS., the Theognis of Athenaeus was practically the 
same as ours; the same applies to Stobaeus (beg. sixth 
century). The second book (J. P.) was subsequently 
added to the collection, and is first mentioned by Suidas 
in the ‘eleventh century’. 

Sitzler therefore rejects as spurious all the elegies that 
fall into any one of the following classes: (1) verses 
assigned by the ancients to other authors, (2) repetitions 
or imitations, (3) verses different in sentiment from those 
which are probably genuine, (4) all that embody a criti- 
cism of the preceding elegy, (5) amatory and convivial 
poems, aliaque ludicra. The poems that have survived 
the scrutiny are by no means all allowed to remain: 
many evictions follow the application of a further test. 
Sitzler firmly believes that Theognis attached his seal, 
(the odpnyis) ‘K’pve’ (cf. p. 4), to every poem which he 


1 So do modern students of ancient poetry, in spite of the fact 
that the MSS. of the Theognidea claim the lines for the aristocrat of 
Megara. Plutarch was using other sources, 

2 Born about the middle of the first century a. D. 


Evictions. 


Criticism 
of Sitzler. 
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published ; we should therefore expel all the elegies that 
do not bear the address to Cyrnus, unless we have good 
reason to suppose that they are fragments of elegies that 
once bore the required seal. ‘To this class he assigns 
(1) all poems addressed to other persons, e.g. Poly- 
paides (for, like Welcker, he does not consider this to 
be another name for Cyrnus), Onomacritus, Argyris, 
Academus, Clearistus, and others; (2) invocations of the 
gods, e.g. 1-18 (in spite of Aristotle’s reference to 14), 
731-42, 773-82; (3) poems that for any other reason 
cannot have been addressed to Cyrnus, e.g. 1209-10; 
757-68, because they mention the Persian wars which 
Theognis cannot have lived to see; 407-8 ‘nam eiusmodi 
non est familiaritas quam aliis locis videmus Theognidem 
inter et Cyrnum intercedere’. Out of this ‘ baphometic 
fire-baptism’ emerge 330 lines; of the 1389 verses (ex- 
clusive of repetitions) which make up the V’heognidea these 
alone have attained to the honour of the large type with 
which Sitzler designates a genuine elegy ; all the rest are 
spurious and meet the reader in one of two varieties 
of small type chosen to indicate the supposed origin of 
the interpolation. 

If Sitzler’s interpretation of the statements made by 
ancient authors regarding Theognis is shown to be im- 
possible, and if he can fairly be accused of having put too 
narrow a construction upon the words of Theognis him- 
self with regard to his own methods of composition, then 
the theory of which I have just given an outline loses 
every vestige of support (see ch. iv). 

Sitzler was not the first to deal with the Z'heognidea 
in this fashion. As early as 1826, Welcker, the father 
of Theognidean criticism, rearranged the order of the 
poems, printing the ‘genuine’ elegies in two sections 
according to subject-matter, (1) Gnomes to Cyrnus, (2) 
Gnomes to Polypaides. He added in the following divi- 
sions poems classed as ‘a Theognide aliena’: Sympotica, 
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Epigrammata, Parodiae, Adespota, Musa Paedica, and of 
course poems known to have been composed by Tyrtaeus, 
Mimnermus, and Solon. See an exhaustive discussion 
by Harrison (Studies, ch. iii). 

In stating his theory Sitzler lays great weight on the 
differences which our MSS. exhibit in the length of the 
Theognidean collection. But a brief examination of the 
contents and order of our MSS. is enough to prove beyond 
all doubt that we have before us a number of more or less 
varying texts which can only be accounted for on the 
assumption that they are all derived from one prototype 
differing little from our earliest and most complete MS. A. 
According to Sitzler’s reasoning our MSS. represent dif- 
ferent stages in the later history of the school text; we 
should therefore expect to find traces of the process of re- 
casting, omitting, and adding, by which, we are told, the 
book reached its present form. With one trifling exception 
A contains all that is given in the other MSS., and these 
differ from one another only in the occasional omission 
of some lines that are found in A, especially repetitions ; 
the order of the poems is the same in all. The mere 
omission of a great number of poems is irrelevant, as 
it cannot even be shown that lines of a certain tendency 
were cast out; and there is no trace of the further 
addition of parallels and the insertion of imitations 
composed in the school-room. ‘There is but one analogy 
that would support Sitzler’s hypothesis, and this our MSS. 
do not supply; for it would be idle to argue that they 
descend from various school-books based upon Theognis 
(the ‘noyus Theognis, non ubique idem’ of Sitzler) 
produced independently of one another. Selections made 
by different masters and treated according to the method 
assumed by Sitzler would not be very like one another 
in arrangement and contents. No two teachers would 
agree in giving in the same place extracts of the same 
length from the same poems of Theognis, arranged in 
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the same order, with the same criticisms; nor would 
they always agree in choosing the same parallels from 
Mimnermus or Solon and inserting them in the same 
place; and they would have passed well beyond the 
border-line of the miraculous if they agreed in giving 
the same repetitions with the same textual variations, 
of a trivial nature,’ in the same place and in producing 
exactly the same imitations of the same elegies and 
letting them creep into the same place in the text. As 
this, and this alone, would afford the required analogy, 
it must be admitted that there is nothing in the relations 
of the surviving MSS. to one another to favour the theory 
which has received such wide support. 

Again, the contents of the book make it quite unfit for 
school use. Many of the elegies it contains are frag- 
mentary, disconnected, and, where they stand, almost 
unintelligible ; the subject they deal with is often trivial 
and of no general interest ; it is hard to see what possible 
use could be found for poems like 371-2, 407-8, 419-20, 
539-40, 579-80, 595-8, 599-602. The moral tone of the 
poems is often low ;* it is not likely that exhortations to 
a life of luxury, idleness, and dissipation, would retain their 
popularity with many generations of schocl teachers.* It 


1 Cp. 115-16, 643-4; 41, 1082 a. 

2 For a different view cf. ‘The extant lines of Theognis are often 
supposed to represent a school edition of the poet’s works, con- 
taining the more improving portions,’ Freeman, Schools of Hellas. 
‘The hand of the schoolmaster seems to have been at work in the 
case of another poet much used in education, Theognis. Such 
parts of his poetry as are obviously unedifying are relegated to a 
sort of appendix at the end of the book, and in many MSS. are 
omitted altogether.’ G. Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, p. 138. 

3 Cf. Th. 503-8, 983-8, 993-6, 1007-12, 1039-40, 1063-8, 1129-32. 
Even if it could be shown that the poems are connected by means 
of catchwords, this would give no support to the school-book theory, 
as Sitzler himself extends the catchwords to the Musa Puedica (Bk. ii), 
which he does not believe to have been used in schools. With 
regard to the repetitions his theory fails to account for (1) the 
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is curious that, while Sitzler denies to the Theognidea in 
their final form the moral excellences claimed for Theognis 
by Isocrates and others, he can still believe that they 
were good enough to improve the mind of the young for 
several centuries after the introduction of Christianity. 


. iv. A Song Book. 


The view has been advanced that our book is a col- 
lection of drinking-songs specially designed for use at con- 
vivial gatherings, and attempts have been made to account 
for all its peculiarities by means of this hypothesis.’ 
There is no doubt that elegies of the most varied character 
were sung at banquets, and there is a reference to this 
practice in more than one passage of the Theognidea. In 
vy. 239 we are told that Cyrnus will be on the lips of all 
men, and present at all feasts and banquets; young men 
will sing his renown to the accompaniment of shrill- 
toned pipes. In y. 939 a guest offers an excuse for his 
inability to sing. From y. 9453 we learn that the singer 
stood to the right of his accompanist. Athenaeus (p. 694) 
tells us that hortatory poems were most suitable for 
symposia, and an enumeration of the poetical qualities 
recommended in the Convivial Problems of Plutarch as 
most likely to produce the best impression upon the 
frequenters of convivial gatherings would furnish an 
excellent description of the didactic poems of Theognis. 

There are in the Attic Scolia (e. g. 8, 21, 22, 23, 26, 30, in 
P. L. G.) yvopa very similar to those of Theognis. The 


minute variants in their text, and (2) the occurrence in masses, 
towards the end of the book, of repeated poems that frequently 
haye no connexion with their neighbours. 

1 Reitzenstein, Zp. u. Sk. ch. ii, regards the Theognidea as a con- 
vivial hymn-book compiled from the works of many poets; in its 
character of Commersbuch he finds an argument in support of a fifth- 
century date. Wendorft’s dissertation is entitled ex usu convivali 
Theognideam syllogen fluxisse demonstratur. Wilamowitz also holds the 
Theognidea to be a Trinkliederbuch, Cf. Baumgarten, Hell. Kultur, p. 208. 
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word éraipos which oceurs so frequently in our book was 
specially used in the sense of ‘ drinking-companion’ (cf. 
v. 115)! Clubs of dyaGod met to sing the praises of 
their own party and to commemorate their heroes of the 
past ; remains of such songs have survived in the Leipsy- 
drium Scolion (Ath. Polit. 19) and in an elegiac couplet 
sung in honour of Cedon (Ath. Polit. 20). : 

Some poems in the Theognidea appear to have been 
specially composed for use in social clubs, e.g. 579-80, 
sung by a woman, with the man’s reply, 581-2 ; 1155-6 
is evidently an answer to 1153-4, if not by the same 
author, certainly by an imitator; advocates of the Com- 
mersbuch theory have extended this explanation to those 
pairs of elegies of which the second contradicts or criti- 
cizes the sentiment expressed in the first, e.g. 1003-6 
and 1007-12 ; cf. also 885-6, 887-8, 889-90; but these 
may also be accounted for by the practice of writing 
parallel or contrasted passages side by side in a conmon- 
place book. We might even admit that every single 
elegy in the collection with which we are now dealing 
was intended by its author to be sung or recited in meet- 
ings of boon-companions ; it would not therefore follow 
that the collection as a whole was meant to be a hymn- 
book for habitués of such gatherings. 

Before we can make good this assumption we must 
show that the setting of the book is peculiarly appropriate 
to the purpose claimed for it, and that the poems are put 
together in a convenient way, for instance, either (1) dic- 
tionary-wise according to subjects alphabetically arranged, 
so that an elegy on any given theme could be immediately 
picked out from a group under that heading ; or (2) in the 
form of a continuous programme giving the order in 
which the poems are allotted to each singer in succes- 

* Pind, 01.9, 6 Kwpagorre piras "Epappdcrw adv Eraipos. Plat. Rep. 


5 at ; A a 
568 B atrdés re Kat of cupmdra Te Kai éraipor Kat ératpa : ef. the use 
of @ Eraipe in Attic Scol. 23. 
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sion. But there is in our book no grouping according 
to subjects, and no general principle of arrangement has 
yet been discovered. Geyso (Studia), it is true, maintains Geyso. 
that what he regards to be the second division of the 
poems, viz. 757-1230, is drawn up on a definite principle,! 
and he has attempted to show how each poem naturally 
calls forth the next. But his programme will not bear 
examination ; he is often forced to connect poems by 
means of fanciful resemblances or contrasts? ; a mono- 
tonous succession of elegies on similar subjects is suc- 
ceeded by a series of rapidly changing topics with no 
connecting link, and, in spite of transpositions in the 
order, there are still many gaps in the scheme.® Here, 
as with the catchwords, the links fail where they are 
most required. 

Geyso lays great stress on the hymns addressed to the 
gods with which the alleged sympotic collection opens. 
But 769-72 can hardly be regarded as an invocation of the 
Muses; and 757 sqq., 773 sqq., are poems composed for 
a special occasion, and ill adapted for constant use in con- 
vivial meetings. We get invocations of a far more suitable 
character at the beginning of our book (1-18), and these 
occur in a section for which Geyso does not claim a place 
at symposia. In spite of the praise lavished upon his 
dissertation in the preface to Bergk’s Awmthologia (ed. 
Crusius) it cannot be said that his main conclusions are 
likely to receive much support. 


1 ‘Collector igitur haec carmina ex genuino ordine eripuit eaque 
in speciem certaminis convivalis collegit et swam in usum ordin- 
avit.? Studia, p. 64. 

2 e.g, ‘ad versus 787 sq. respondet alter symposiasta qui patriae 
laudi opponit virtutis et sapientiae laudem’. 895-902 ‘-yvwpns et 
ovyyvepns virtus laudatur, ad quos alius vy. 903-30 adiungit aliam 
virtutem dedwrlay laudans’. 

3 e.g. after 820 and 1190. 


Hartung. 
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v. Hicienda. 


Many attempts have been made to sift the foreign from 
the genuine element in the Theognidea and restore the 
interpolated poems to their original owners. Their failure 
is due to the unsatisfactory nature of the criteria adopted ; 
there can be no finality in conclusions based upon (1) 
resemblances in language, tone, sentiment, and general 
situation ; (2) references to places and persons alleged to 
be inconsistent with what we already know about the life 
and fortunes of Theognis; (8) contrasts to what are 
assumed to be his characteristic modes of thought and 
feeling. For instance, Wendorff (pp. 2 sqq.) holds that 
373-80 cannot have been composed by the author of 
1179-80, as in the latter elegy Theognis advises Cyrnus to 
revere the gods, while the other contains a savage indict- 
ment of King Zeus himself; nor will he admit that the 
same man could have written the following pairs: 567-70 
(or 1119-22) and 527-8 (or 1351-2); 465-6 (or 629-30) 
and 1063-8 ; 1153-4 and 1155-6 (or 559-60) ; and several 
others. 

The following is the black list drawn up by Hartung, 
who has actually printed the ‘ restored’ elegies among the 
collected fragments of their alleged rightful owners. 
Solon, on the ground of similarity in thought and diction, 
receives Th. 197-208, 605-6, 693-4, 847-50, 933-4, 945— 
54, 1155-6; Mimnermus is credited with 1007-24, 1069- 
70; Callinus gets 235-6 (for no apparent reason), 603-4 
because Athenaeus is supposed to allude to this couplet 
when he says that the elegies of Callinus contain a 
reference to the fatal effect of luxury on the citizens of 
Magnesia’; 257-66, 861-4, 1209-16, are assigned to 


1 12. 525 ¢ amdadovto 5é Kat Mayvyres of mpds TS Matavipw did 7d 
mA€ov aveOjvat, ds not KaddAivos év trois édeyelous. But the woes of 
the Magnesians had become proverbial, and there is no reason 
whatever for holding, as many crities do, that the lines in question 
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Cleobulus, Cleobulina, or Eumetis, because they are known 
to have composed riddles in elegiac metre. To the 
Spartan sage Chilon he confidently attributes 879-84, 
which can only have been composed by a Laconian, and 
1087-90, because the author invokes the Spartan deities 
Castor and Polydeuces. 

Reitzenstein is more cautious, and offers the following Reitzenstein. 
suggestions: 579-80, 861-4, and 257-60 were composed 
by a woman; to these he would also add 1043-4, where 
the corrupt MS. reading dorvéAns stands for the name of 
a woman ; further, 879-84, 997-1002, 1087-90 by a Laco- 
nian, 891-4 by a Euboean, 1209-10 by an Aiéwy living 
in Thebes, 1211-16 by an exile from a city in the Lethaeus 
region. He refers to the above as ‘the undoubtedly 
un-Theognidean pieces’. The critical notes of Bergk’s 
Lyric Poets contain a number of similar ejections includ- 
ing the ascription of 533-4 to Archilochus.* In most 
of the above cases the difficulty disappears if we bear in 
mind the fact that elegies frequently reflected the passing 
moods of the moment, and that we are altogether ignorant 
of the situation which called them into being; it is quite 
possible that the poet wrote for friends or imaginary 
characters of his own invention. The references in some 
of the rejected poems are too obscure to warrant any 
definite conclusions regarding their authors*; and we 
should not forget that these early poets frequently imi- 
tated and appropriated the thoughts, expressions, and 


must have been written by an inhabitant of Asia Minor. See 
Appendix on 1103-4. 

1 He believes the collection to contain ‘eine ganze Reihe fiir uns 
namenloser Dichter’. See his book Lpigramm und Skolion. 

2 Mahafty confidently assigns 757-68 to Bias. ‘I am persuaded 
that in Theognis, vv. 757-68, we have an actual fragment of Bias 
preserved, describing the blessings of the proposed Ionian settle- 
ment in Sardinia.’ Gk. Class. Lit., Poets, p. 178, n. 1, 

$8 1209-16 are perhaps not to be literally interpreted. See 
notes. 


Euenus. 
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even the general framework of the elegies written by 
their predecessors or contemporaries. For a discussion 
of the poems by Tyrtaeus, &c., see infra, pp. 44 sqq. 

Theognis v. 472 is quoted three times by Aristotle. 
In two passages he refers the line to Euenus, in the third 
he introduces his quotation with the impersonal d6p6és 
' Harpocration (probably second century A.D.), 
quoting Eratosthenes (born 275 p.c.), informs us that there 
were two elegiac poets called Euenus, and that both were 
natives of Paros ; he further tells us that the younger of 
the two alone attained to celebrity (yvwpilecGa1). Syncellus 
(800 a.p.)® had evidently the latter in mind when he said 
that about Ol. 80 Evnvos éAcyetas rountis eéyvwpilero. 

We know from the writings of Plato that Euenus of 
Paros was a contemporary of Socrates and well known as 
a poet and sophist. We meet him in the Apology* as a 
teacher of ‘human and political virtue’ acting as tutor 
to the sons of Callias. In the Phaedrus he is referred to 
as 6 xédAworos Hapios Evnvos in company with such dis- 
tinguished men as Tisias and Gorgias: he is cited as 
the inventor of certain innovations in rhetoric, and the 
allusion concludes with a passing reference to his poetry 
and his distinction as a codds. He is also described 
as Gavpactos by Hermias in a note on the Phaedrus. 
His fame as a poet may be gathered from a passage in 
the Phaedo; Cebes, in the course of a conversation with 
Socrates, told him that Euenus wished to know what had 
induced him to write poetry in prison; to this Socrates 
replied that it was not from any intention of competing 
with Euenus, for that, says Plato, ‘would be no easy 
matter. 


ElPNTAL. 


1 Eth. Bud.2. 7, Metaph.4. 5, Rhet. 1.11; mpayw Arist.; xpjw MSS. Th. 

2 1. 484. éyvapifero, as Bergk suggests, points to the younger 
Euenus ; in that case Ol. 80 seems too early, and is perhaps due to 
anerror. Suidas calls the historian Philistus a pupil of ‘Euenus, 
the elegiac poet’. 

3 Apol. 20 a, Phaedrus 267 a, Phaedo 60 v. 
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The name Euenus is found four timesin Aristotle. Two 
of the passages have already been given ; the third comes 
from the Nicomachean Ethics (7. 11), where two hexameters 
are quoted to illustrate a remark on ‘habit being second 
nature’; the fourth quotation is a pentameter in the 
treatise On Virtues and Vices (p. 1251a). Aristotle, then, 
writing on philosophical questions, refers several times to 
a poet bearing the name of a famous man mentioned by 
a brother philosopher as having earned distinction at 
Athens in philosophy as well as in poetry. The lines 
quoted contain more philosophy than poetry, and their 
abstract character almost betrays the sophist masquerading 
as poet. There can be no doubt that the Euenus of Aris- 
totle was the great sophist of Paros. In spite of the 
evidence, Bergk rejects his claims ; and, merely because 
he does not think that the philosopher would quote the 
authority of so recent a poet, he assigns all the quota- 
tions of Aristotle to his namesake, an obscure indi- 
vidual of whom nothing was known to a man of the 
widest encyclopaedic learning, Eratosthenes, librarian of 
Alexandria, probably the greatest scholar of his age, born 
less than fifty years after the death of Aristotle. 

Bergk’s P. L. G. contains ten fragments under the name 
of Euenus.’ Nos. 1-5 he ascribes to the younger poet ; 
the elder receives Nos. 6-9, and, after some hesitation, 10. 
Nos. 7, 8, 9 occur in the quotations by Aristotle already 
mentioned. The remaining two (6,10) come from Plutarch, 
who quotes one line under the name of Euenus in his 
Fissay on the Love of Offspring (ch. 3), and again cites 
Euenus as an authority on a question of natural science 
(Qu. PI. 10.3). It is hard to see why the earlier poet 
should be credited with the former of these two quota- 
tions, especially as Hermias definitely assigns the line to 
the better known Euenus (@avyacrds). Summarily dis- 
posing of No. 6, Bergk finally decides to throw in 

1 Besides ten aseribed to later poets of that name. 
D 
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No. 10, on the ground that Plutarch never quotes the 
younger poet. Theognis 467-96, 667-82, 1345-50, are 
also sent to swell the collected remains of Kuenus Maior. 

Hartung (Gr. Eleg., vol. 1) is still more generous to- 
wards him, and shows greater consistency in fathering 
upon the same writer all the poetical fragments of an 
ethical and erotic nature ascribed to ‘Euenus’; these 
include all the pieces printed as 1-9 by Bergk, except 
the two hexameters quoted by Aristotle (fr. 9, Nic. Eth. 
7. 11), which Hartung allows the sophist to retain. It 
is certainly impossible to detect any difference of tone 
between 1-5 and 6-9. To these Hartung adds the two 
elegies from Theognis, Book I, and nearly the whole of 
Book II (Musa Paedica). 

The mere fact that Th. 472 was read among the poems 
of Euenus the sophist does not in itself entitle him to the 
whole elegy in which it occurs. But several other con- 
siderations point in the same direction, and it is highly 
probable that he composed the three poems assigned by 
Bergk to his older fellow-countryman and namesake 
(467-96, 667-82, 1345-50). The three are addressed to 
Simonides ; the first contains a line assigned by Aristotle 
to Euenus (472). In the second there is a reference to 
the ‘Melian Sea’ (672); assume the line to have been 
written by a Parian, and all difficulties raised by this 
perplexing expression at once vanish (see notes ad loc.). 
The tone of 1345-50 fits in excellently with what we 
know about Euenus; Artemidorus (On. 1. 4) refers to 
erotic writings by him,’ and Epictetus probably had 


' For single lines or phrases used by different authors ef, the 
saying of Aristodamus, xpnuar’ aynp in Alcaeus (fr. 50), and Pindar 
(Is. 2. 11); also Th. 17, Eur. Bacch. 881, Plat. Lysis 216 c. 

* There is an erotic couplet ascribed to Euenus in the Musa 
Paedica Stratonis, A. Pal. 12.172. That the sophist is meant may 
be gathered from a reference to his erotic poems in Auson., Cent. 
Nupt., where we read that Menander called Euenus sapiens. For 
other poets of the same name see P. L. G. 
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these in mind when he rebuked a friend for abandoning 
Chrysippus and Zeno in favour of Aristides and Euenus 
(Epict. 4. 9. 6). We have, therefore, good grounds for 
holding that the Theognidea comprise poems by at least 
one elegist who lived long after Theognis. 


vi. Metrical Tests. 


Metrical considerations have led Hartel (Analecta, 1879) 
to reject or suspect of corruption many lines in the Theog- 
nidean collection. He condemns the hiatus in 6 ava (1), 
PoiBe ava (5, 773), and aire dvaxra (987), on the ground 
that Theognis does not admit hiatus before dvaé and 
avacow. But avagé is not elsewhere found in the Theog- 
nidea ; avacow occurs but twice,’ and the two instances 
of its use have no bearing on the question. The Homeric 
parallels sufficiently justify the lines rejected by Hartel.* 
He also objects to the lengthening of a short syllable as 
in Th. 2 Ayjcopar apydpevos ot drromavopevos, and regards 
as corrupt every line in which a similar instance ocecurs.® 
There is no reason to suppose that the elegiac poets, 
whose language so constantly reflects the words and 
phrases of the Homeric poems, could not also have 
occasionally admitted their metrical licences, and Hartel 
is willing to allow this in certain cases of hiatus before 
a lost digamma. In each of the four lines which he has 
condemned the lengthening occurs before the caesura, and 
in three out of the four the short syllable is preceded by 
two other short syllables.‘ Hartel regards the lengthening 
in the two pentameters as the result of an attempt to give 
the colour of antiquity by imitating the language of the 


lecow), , = : k anh — 
ae avacoes(s) 373, 803; ef. Od. 20.112 avOpwroow avacces. 
2 Zed ava, Od. 17.354; @ ava, H. Apoll. 179; oiBe avag, ib. 257; of 
5é dvaxta ib, 372; xatpe dvag, H. 15. 9, and elsewhere in the Hymns. 
3 viz. 329, 461, 1232; 440 is certainly corrupt. 
4 Cf. H. Ap. 209 éamws prwopevos exces “ACavribda kovpny ; Il. Herm. 
23, H. Aphr. 157, 199, H. Ap. 491. 
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Hymns. He brings a similar charge against ceto (1), of 
which not a single instance occurs in the elegiac poets. 
But its presence should excite no surprise in an invocation 
that is almost entirely composed of phrases taken from the 
Hymns. 

In discussing the other cases of hiatus in Theognis, 
Hartel declares that very few of the verses in which they 
occur are free from suspicion; if so, it is strange that 
textual corruption should have followed such definite 
conditions in its treatment of hiatus. Out of twelve! 
instances in arsis, in nine the hiatus occurs at the caesura, 
and in four of these nine there is a pause in the sense as 
well; one of the others comes before a proper name be- 
ginning with two short syllables (Araddvrn). The same 
applies to the fourteen cases of hiatus in thesis; eight 
occur at the caesura (three in ordinary, five in bucolic 
caesura) ; in six of these there is also a pause in the sense ; 
four of the others are Homeric, one comes after a vocative 
and a pause, and another after an imperative (7e(6eo).? 

I have carefully considered the detailed metrical analyses 
published by Lucas in his Studia Theognidea. In spite 
of the arguments invoked therein, the Theognidea appear 

1 In arsis 253, 315 (Solon), 478, 535, 621, 778, 957, 960, 1066, 
1283, 1291, 1341. In thesis 157, 232 (Solon), 236, 318 (Solon), 333, 
649, 831, 992, 993, 1085, 1141, 1195, 1287, 1351. For 236 see next 
note. The MSS. readings of 288 are certainly corrupt. In 1141 
épOirac should be read, and there is probably something wrong 
in 1287. For 232, 318, 992, and the readings of the best MSS., see 
er. n. ad loc.. and ef, Phocyl, 15.1 dAdore dAdo, Od. 4. 236 adrAoTe 
adAdkw. Ten of the twelve cases in arsis avoid the recurrence of 
three short syllables. 

2 Cases of hiatus due to the loss of a digamma or other initial 
sounds are almost entirely confined to reminiscences of Homer, e.g. 
cd pda 105, 368, 573, 955, 1263, 1266, 13817. Kal of (*su-) 405 ; ef. 
also 178, 391, 519, 1256, 1376. of8a 159, 375; ef. Il. 7. 237, Od. 14. 365. 
mu eimely 177; ef. Il. 4. 22. ypnuoodtyy cixwy 389; cf. Tl. 10, 122. 
ov5€ pe olvos 413; ef. Il. 8. 269. oyxérrALa Epya 733; ef. Od. 22. 413. 
Tnde ado 52; cf. Od. 2.114. Kupve, diwoopévn 236; cf. Od. 5. 312. 
Sapa iootepavav 250, 
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to be in line with the elegies of the fifth and the preceding 
centuries, and there is nothing in his statistics to prove 
that the lines do not belong to the age for which tradition 
has claimed them. 

The metrical investigations of J. Sitzler published in 
his Studien zum Elegiker Theognis have also led their 
author to the eviction of many lines attributed to our 
poet. He starts with the statement that there is a sharp 
contrast between the early elegiac poets (i.e. down to 
500 B. c.) and those of the ‘ Attic’ period ; as Theognis is 
to be reckoned among the former, it follows that we must 
regard as spurious or corrupt all the lines that are not in 
metrical agreement with poems of the early period; on 
these grounds he condemns a number of Theognidean 
verses. For instance, dealing with correption before the 
combination mute + liquid in the interior of a word, he 
quotes Hartel on the usage of Homer, viz. that lengthening 
is the rule; exceptions are rare, and perhaps to some extent 
occur in later accretions to the text, and for the most part 
in compound words. Here the early elegists (excluding 
Theognis) agree with Homer. They offer but three 
instances of this correption in the hexameter.! 

From the ‘Attic’ period we get thirty instances, 
including three compounds, eight proper names, and 
five augmented or reduplicated forms ; in the Alexandrian 
elegiac poets (i.e. those in Hartung’s Hlegiker, Callimachus 
ed. Meineke, and Theocritus ed. Fritzsche) we find sixty- 
nine instances, of which four are compounds, twenty- 
seven are proper names, and eleven augmented or redu- 
plicated forms. Theognis supplies us with seventeen 
cases ; of these Sitzler is willing to accept ten as metrically 


| iddxpnparia in Tyrt. 3.1. “Appodi7n, Mimn. 1.1, and Anacr, 94.3. 
There is a fourth case in Erinna 4, 3 éypawev; this he dismisses, as 
he regards the poem in which it occurs to be the product of a later 
age. It should not be forgotten that Homer presents such cases as 
papérpn Il. 8. 323, évéxpupe Od. 5. 488, exAiOn Od. 19. 470. 


Siteler. 
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unobjectionable (i.e. five compounds, three augmented 
or reduplicated, and dAAdzpios owing to the Homeric 
precedent); the remainder he relegates to a later date.' 
Other lines he rejects on metrical grounds of a similar 
nature ; in the first half of the pentameter, for example, 
the early poets offer but two instances of correption within 
a word, the Attic period seven, Alexandrian thirteen ; 
Theognis presents six, all of which except one are regarded 
by Sitzler as ‘suspicious’ (verdichtig), though he admits 
that three may possibly be allowed to remain. It will 
be seen that the dividing line throughout is drawn 
between the ‘early’ period (before 500 B.c.) and the 
others, and the Theognidean verses are rejected because 
they violate the alleged metrical practice of that early 
period. But there is not sufficient material on which 
to base our conclusions regarding its metrical laws ; the 
Theognidea include more than two-thirds of the elegiac 
poetry assigned to the early period ; they also come at 
the end of it, and it might well be argued that their 
metrical rules represent the transition to the next age. 
We’ have quite as good a right to begin the ‘ Attic’ 
period with Solon as with Simonides, and Sitzler him- 
self does this when it suits his purpose. Further, we 
must not expect all poets of the same period to observe 
rigidly the same exact limits in the use or extension of 
a metrical convenience already sanctioned to some extent 
by their predecessors and contemporaries; nor shall we 
always find even the same poet imposing upon himself 


' The ten instances are 417, 1105, 927, 931, 1181 compounds ; 
55, 921, 1229 aug, or redupl., and ddAdAdzpios in 267, 1149. Eight of 
these ten lines, with the elegies in which they occur, are rejected 
as spurious for other reasons. ‘Nach Ausschluss dieser bleiben 
7 Fille tibrig, vv. 308, 351, 471, 479, 501,559, 11438, die von der Ubung 
der Altern Zeit abweichen und ganz an spitere Zeit erinnern.’ The 
last words are an excellent description of 351,as the form in question 
(duvets) is a conjecture made by Har tung and Meineke for the MSS. 
péevers. In 471, 559, sean ayputvéovra, aveoy, 
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the same strictness in the observance of conventions that 
so readily admit of expansion.t 

Sitzler finds further justification for his methods of 
ruthless surgery in the metrical use of xadds, évin and 
avinpos, Tivew, tively, toos. 

kaos. He cites two instances of «adds from Hesiod, 
and then dismisses them as due to the poet’s native 
dialect.” Mimnermus 1. 6 has yijpas 6 7° aicxpov buds Kai 
xadov dvdpa 7Het, Which Sitzler emends by substituting 
tddav. Erinna 6. 3 has Koda cépa? dpavtt, Solon 13. 21 
dnwooas xada épya. In the ‘ Attic’ elegists & is more 
frequent than a; cf. Simon. 95. 1, Ion 1. 15; @ is rare 
in the Alexandrian period. Sitzler therefore regards the 
following verses as ‘ certainly suspicious’: Th. 282, 652, 
696, 960, 994, 1259, 1280. He finds another explanation 
for 4 in Th. 17: the hexameter dr7 kadov, idov éori, 
70 6 ov Kadov od pidov éoriv was taken from an epic which 
dealt with the marriage of Cadmus and Harmonia, and 
its author, like Hesiod, used & as well as a. 

avin, dvenpds. avin always with 7 in the epic poets. {It 
occurs only once in Hesiod, viz. Th. 611.|* The word is 
not found in elegy until the Alexandrian period ; Sitzler 
quotes five instances with < from hexameters in the works 
of four poets of that age, and one with 7 from a penta- 
meter by another. From this he infers that the Alex- 
andrian elegists used t in the hexameter and 7 in the 
pentameter ; and he extends this usage to the early and 
Attic elegists, an inference of which he finds confirma- 
tion in Th. 1337, 76, 344, 872. This will serve as a good 


‘ Compare, e. g., the licence of Leonidas with the strictness of 
Callimachus. 

2 Paley and others reject W.D. 63 as an interpolation. ‘The 
short a in «addy is fatal to the genuineness of the verse; in the 
early epic it is invariably «adds. We have indeed in Theogony 585 
adrap émedy Tedke KaAddY Kady avT’ dyaGoi0, but there Hermann reads 
avrdp énel tedfev.’ Paley, l.c. 

3 Pindar has avin, Sappho dria (1. 3). 
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instance of the recklessness with which he argues from 
insufficient data. Had it not been for the solitary instance 
of tin an Alexandrian pentameter we might have found 
three Theognidean elegies rejected as late or even post- 
Alexandrian. 

avinpos always with 7 in epic. In early elegy ¢ in 
Archil. 10, t in Solon 13. 15. ‘Both lines are hexa- 
meters, so that we at once get the rule: the elegiac 
poets use . anceps.” Had the case from Archilochus 
happened to be in a pentameter we should have had the 
same inference as for avin; had fate preserved two 
instances of < alone from the early period, to judge from 
his treatment of similar cases, Sitzler would have branded 
as ‘suspicious’ the two examples of 7 supplied by 
Theognis (276, 472). 

tivev, tinepic. Pindar, Pyth. 2. 24, hasi: tin Solon 
13. 31. No other case occurs in the early period ; the 
word is not found in elegy of the Attic age; ¢ and 7 in 
later elegy. Having got rid of the example of % from 
Solon ?, Sitzler extracts from the remaining data the 
extraordinary conclusion that ‘as a poet of the first 
period, and not a native of Attica (Nicht-Attiker), Theognis 
in all probability always used rivew withi... Th. 740 is 
therefore suspicious’ (avti7ivew, Which he regards as an 
‘ Attic compound’; cf. Eur. Med. 261). 

miowat. Athenaeus, p. 446 e, makes the statement : 
miowar d€ dvev TOU v AekTéov, exteivovar dé Td 1, and he quotes 
cases of i from Homer and Aristophanes ; he then con- 
tinues: éviote d€ Kal ovoréAXOVvot TO ts with two instances 
from Plato Comicus.  Sitzler adds examples of 7 from 


' «dxtov always with 7 in Homer and epic, tin the Attic poets; 
Theognis (811, 1175) has 7 in two elegies that are undoubtedly 
genuine;7in 21,1111. Had we not possessed such unimpeachable 
evidence for the authenticity of 811-14 and 1171-6, Sitzler’s method 
would probably have led to their rejection. 

* ‘Solon folgt hier dem attischen Dialekt ganz in derselben 
Weise, wie oben bei «adds.’ 
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Sophocles and Pindar (0. 6. 86) and of ¢ from Theocritus 
7. 69. Although he can only bring one instance (Th. 962) 
of i from the earlier or the Attic elegists, he feels compelled 
to assume that in early elegy the form with 7 alone was 
used. The shorter form, he tells us, first established 
itself in the Attic age.’ Therefore Th. 1129 (éuz/opo.) 
must belong to that age, or even a still later period. 
He closes the list with tcos—icos. ¢ always in Homer 
and Hesiod (except W. D. 752, which he rejects in com- 
pany with the editors). Solon 24. 1 and Asius 1 have 7; 
in Attic ¢ and ¢ (the latter in Eurip. Epigr. 1. 2, Demosth. 
Epigr.1.1). He therefore rejects Th. 678. Pindar always 
uses 7 except in compounds, Sappho has ¢ in 2. 1. 


vil. Linguistic Tests. 


Other conclusions published by Sitzler in the same 
pamphlet are equally unconvincing ; among these must 
be included his condemnation of the poems addressed 
to Polypaides? and his objection to certain linguistic 
features which they present. The following are the 
‘numerous anomalies’ (manches Auffillige) which he 
adduces in proof of a later origin. 

Th. 23: d6vopacrds, though used by Homer and Hesiod, 
is not found in the sense of ‘ famous’ until Pindar (Pyth. 
1. 388); cf. also Herc. Pur. 509, Herodotus, and the prose- 
writers. The first elegist to use the word was Posidippus 
(A. Pal. 12. 45.3). The Theognidean lines are accordingly 
rejected because this use of the word is ‘late’ and ‘ pre- 
dominantly Attic’. A similar objection is raised against 


' Ton 2. 10 has miera: at the end of a pentameter. 

2 It were idle to reject the lines containing the address Nodvuratén 
on the ground that the name is not included inthe oppyyis. The 
collocation K’pve TloA. (or Mod. K.) is, unlike Zed Kpovidy, metrically 
impossible, ToAvraiéy in the latter part of an elegy frequently 
corresponds to Kipve at its beginning ; cf. Zed 873 = Kpovidy 377, and 
similar cases in Homer. 


$4 
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the expression otdev Oavpacrov (25) which Sitzler declares 
to be ‘exclusively Attic’; cf. Philoct. 191. The word 
Oavpacros first occurs in H. Demet. 10, then frequently 
in Pindar. It does not occur in pre-Alexandrian elegy. 
Why should this and évoyacrds not have been used by 
Theognis? His language has many points in common 
with Pindar, and in his sermones repentes per humum we 
should also expect to find expressions picked up from 
the conversational language of the day. 

Th. 62: xpedu is not found in epic; it first occurs in 
Pindar, Nem. 8. 42, in the sense ‘use’ (xpetar d€ ravtota 
piuv avdpov). In our passage it means ‘need’, ‘ thing 
that one requires.’ But this meaning is first found in 
Attic tragedy and comedy (cf. Philoct. 237), and so the 
line from Theognis is condemned because ‘the earlier 
elegists, when they used the word, employed the epic 
form’; but no such instance of its use has come down 
to us, and Sitzler admits that Critias 1.8 affords an exact 
parallel to Th. 62. 

Th. 63: dro yAdoons occurs in Hes. W. D. 322 dao 
y\woons Aniooerat, Meaning ‘ with cunning’, as opposed to 
xepot Bin 3821. In Aesch. Agam. 813 it is used as in Th. 
63, dikas yap otk ard yAdoons Geot KAvovtes, Which Dindorf 
explains ‘non ex eo, quod dicitur, sed e re ipsa’. The 
preposition do is very frequently used by the tragedians 
and Attic prose-writers to denote the instrument. Sitzler 
therefore holds the expression d7d yAdoons Pidos etvar to 
be later than the genuine Theognis, although he refers to 
Iliad 8. 279 and 24, 605 for a similar use of dé with 
other words, and quotes cases of dad yAdoons with verbs 
of ‘ speaking’ from Pind. Ol. 6. 13 and elsewhere (see 
explanatory note on Th. 63). 

In Th. 64 cvppeyvivar=dvaxowoiv. In Hat. 8. 58 we 
have edn eOédew ot Kowov Te TpHypa cvppigae (ef. Plat. Legg. 
958 c); so Sitzler allows ‘this rare expression to pass as 
Ionic’. He is more severe with regard to érwtv. This is 
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first found in Attic prose-writers (Thuc. Xen., &c.), in 
poetry only in Clouds 344 and Plutus 385 oid driv, 
‘evidently from the language of the common people.’ 
Theognis may well have borrowed it from a similar 
source. 

Th. 65: ovpov. This is the only known instance of this 
word in the sense of ‘ morally bad, wretched, detestabilis’. 
Homer, Hesiod, later epic poets, and comic poets, use it 
only with the meaning ‘unhappy, unfortunate, sad’. 
There is no instance of its use in Pindar or the tragic 
poets ; it does not appear in elegiac poetry until the 
Alexandrian period, when it bears the same meaning as 
in Homer, Hesiod, &c. Th. 65 is therefore condemned. 

Th. 67 : zodvrAoxia is not found elsewhere. The adjec- 
tive zoAvrAoxos occurs in Medea 481 and Plato Phaedrus 
230 4, meaning ‘of many coils’, ‘complicated’ ; it first 
occurs in the sense of ‘cunning’ in Aristoph. Thesmoph. 
434 | yvy |, 463 [vdnpal, and in late writers; therefore 
Sitzler condemns the lines in which zoAvmAoxia occurs 
as the product of a later age. For a similar reason he 
finds zoAvrAokos (Th. 215) ‘suspicious ’. 

Th. 191: pi OGovpale c. acc. and infin. Sitzler com- 
ments: ‘This construction is very rare. From the early 
period I know of no instance besides Jliad 5. 601. But 
later it becomes more frequent; e.g. Soph. fr. 325. 1, 
Kur. Medea 268, Alc. 1130, and especially Suppl. 909 ; 
also Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 36. The construction thus appears 
to have been very frequently used in the Attic period, so 
that the present passage is in agreement with those already 
discussed. It is not found in elegiac poetry.’ He has not 
explained how it can occur in the Homeric poems. 


viii. Lhe Conservative Reaction. 
In 1902 there appeared a book which contains an 


ingenious and able defence of a position that had long 
been regarded as altogether untenable. Mr. Harrison's 


Tyrtaeus. 
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Studies is a very valuable contribution to the literature of 
Theognis; but on the main question the author has 
failed to justify the extreme conservatism of his attitude. 
He not only vindicates for Theognis ‘all or nearly all the 
poems which are extant under his name,’ but even main- 
tains that our edition of the Theognidea is practically the 
same as that published by the poet himself. This claim 
necessitates a defence of the Tyrtaean, Mimnerman, and 
Solonian accretions, as well as of the ‘ repetitions * which 
are so frequent towards the end of the first book. With 
regard to the former, Mr. Harrison believes that Theognis 
published them as his own. ‘Sometimes Theognis merely 
appropriates the lines of other poets, with only slight 
changes ; sometimes he incorporates them in his own 
work; sometimes he gives them a new application by 
putting them in a new context; sometimes he makes 
a vital change’ (p. 112). 

1003-6, we are told, were ‘borrowed’ from Tyrtaeus 
with one change (T. véw, Th. cod) ; to these, according to 
Mr. Harrison, Theognis added six lines of his own. ‘ Let 
us suppose that Theognis saw here an opportunity of 
correcting the earlier poet, as Solon makes an amendment 
to Mimnermus’ prayer for sixty years of life’ (p. 101). 
This is no parallel. Solon’s poem of four lines contains 
but one line from Mimnermus, and he addresses by name 
the poet whose work he is quoting. I can see no reason 
for supposing with Mr. Harrison that codo is used here in 
a ‘contemptuous’ sense, nor can I consider the whole 
elegy (1003-12) either ‘complete’ or ‘ well-turned’. 
1007-12 are printed as a separate poem by all the editors, 
and it is impossible to join them to the preceding elegy. 
Had any poet wished the lines to bear the meaning sue- 
gested he would have expressed the contrast between the 
wise man and the young man far more distinctly. If 
1003-12 form a single poem, we must naturally suppose 
that the author imphes a contrast between vvov...76Ane 
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(1005) and Swvdv & dvOpdros (1007), which is absurd. 
cof was introduced to give the poem a general and 
universal application, and the elegy was inserted as a 
corrective to the teaching of the neighbouring elegies 
(e. g. 1007-12). 

933-8. 935-8 were ‘borrowed’ from Tyrtaeus and 
‘amended’ by Theognis. If we take these four lines by 
themselves, they are a mere fragment, and there is no 
meaning for pw in the first line. If we follow Mr. 
Harrison in joining them to the preceding couplet we 
are in a still worse predicament. The note of the first 
couplet (933, 4) is ‘Blessed is the man who has both 
virtue and beauty’; the whole stress is laid on the 
possession of both these perfections, and it is implied that 
very little is gained if we possess one without the other. 
The next lines (985-8) enumerate the advantages such 
aman enjoys: young men, men of his own age, and old 
men make way for him ; on growing old he shines among 
his townsmen and none refuse him respect and justice. 
That would be an excellent though exaggerated picture of 
the blessedness of the virtuous man in an ideal state ; but 
where does the x¢AAos come in? We are not told the advan- 
tage of the combination of dperj and KxdddAos. Tyrtaeus 
wrote the lines to describe the rewards of bravery in 
battle, and there is no trace of exaggeration in what he 
says. Torn out of their context and stitched on to 933, 4 
they give a grotesquely exaggerated account of the ‘ blessed- 
ness’ referred to, and at the same time show that the 
‘poet’ quite failed to grasp the meaning of that couplet. 

1017-22. ‘Stobaeus, exvi. 34, has the last three lines 
under the title é« Mipvéppov Navvots. There is no good 
reason for giving the first three lines to Mimnermus’ 
(p. 104). The piece in Stobaeus is evidently a fragment,’ 


1 There is a slight difference in the wording : Stob. has dpyadéor, 
Th. ovAdpevov, Stob. yihpas trep Kepadys airix’, Th. a. v. «. y. We 
should not forget that the elegies of Mimn. and his contemporaries 


Mim- 
nermus. 


Solon. 
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and our three lines bear a striking resemblance in general 
expression to the extant elegies of Mimnermus. Cf. Mimn. 
Ell. 2. 

793-6. 795, 6 belong to Mimnermus: the two couplets 
form a complete elegy, and I see no occasion for assuming 
with Mr. Harrison and Welcker that Theognis ‘ borrowed’ 
the second couplet and added the first to it. 

585-90 are found in Solon 13. 65-70. Here, besides 
a few insignificant changes in the wording, there are two 
important variations which cannot be due to chance’ and 
which give quite a new turn to the main idea. Solon says 
that the man who tries to do good fails, and the man who 
does wrong succeeds and has not to suffer in consequence of 
his folly. The Theognidean version tells us that the man 
who tries to win fame fails, and that the man who does 
right sueceeds. There is no doubt that these changes are 
intentional, and made as a protest to ‘justify the ways of 
God to man’. But the Solonian form is much more in 
keeping with the teaching of Theognis himself (e.g. 133 ; 
cf. 373). This poem has suffered from its popularity and 
has been changed to suit the problem it discusses. The 
more popular a poem is, the more likely it is to be adapted 
to suit particular occasions or views: politicians on the 
platform, preachers in the pulpit, essayists and theorists 
of all descriptions, delight in distorting well-known 
poems for their own purposes, but they hardly go so far 
as to publish these ‘revised’ versions among their own 
poems.” Again, 719-28 ‘are closely related to the twenty- 


have only been preserved in the form of quotations made by ancient 
writers who do not profess to give the whole poem. A couplet by 
Solon (=Th. 153, 4) was known only in this short form until the 
discovery of the Ath. Polit. Had this fuller version (four lines) 
been found in the Theognidea, Mr. H. could with equal confidence 
have claimed it for Theognis. 

' Th. eddoxipev . . . KaA@Ss TmovedyTt, Sol. ed Epdew . . . wads Epdovre. 

* A philosopher corrected a popular quotation from Theognis, 
changing xpi meviny pevyovta to xp? Kakiav pevyovta. On this 
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fourth fragment of Solon’. (See my explanatory notes 
ad loc.) 

On Th. 227-52 = Solon 13. 71-6 Mr. Harrison has the 
following remark: ‘Some of his changes are small, being 
due perhaps merely to a desire for just so much differentia- 
tion as would give his adaptation an air of novelty’ (p. 106). 
On 315-18: ‘ Perhaps Theognis took the lines bodily from 
Solon, with just this change [ro for yap] to make them 
stand alone, and others for the sake of differentiation’ 
(p. 107). To ‘adapt’ a remark made elsewhere in the 
Studies (p. 229), ‘this manner of dealing with earlier poets 
has the charm of simplicity.’ One is almost tempted to ask 
why Theognis wrote any poems at all: may we not assume 
that we have before us a selection from earlier and con- 
temporary Greek poets, ‘revised,’ ‘ borrowed,’ ‘ amended,’ 
‘corrected,’ ‘adapted,’ and ‘ remodelled’ by Theognis ? 

It will be noticed that in most cases the textual dif- 
ferences are only such as are generally found in different 
MSS. of the same work. According to Mr. Harrison’s prin- 
ciples we might frequently regard Stobaeus as the author 
of new poems ‘ modelled’ on Theognis: ef. 525, 6, which 
occurs in Stob. 91. 2 joined to 699-702 with the variants 
kal yop ZLevs...€dwkev...cop@ ovppopov. The variants are 
due to the use of different MSS., as is the case with 
Stob. 10. 23, Bia viv €Axer (Eur. Jon), which reappears as 
kat vov ebédAxer in Stob. 93. 4, where the same lines are 
assigned to Eur. Jon. 

A couplet which occurs in Th. Book II (12538) ‘re- 
Mr. Harrison remarks (p. 121): ‘It resembles Solon’s answer to 
Mimnermus, or Theognis’ treatment of lines from Tyrtaeus, with 
this difference, that while Solon and Theognis gave their correc- 
tions a place in their poetry, Chrysippus made his in conversation 
or in a prose treatise, not intending the poem as amended to have 
an independent existence.’ That last remark makes all the dif- 
ference in the world. Theognis, if he ‘borrowed’ at all, must 
have ‘borrowed’ as a poet; the philosopher would never dream of 
claiming the new poem as his own; all he cared for was the 
moral sentiment. 
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sembles the twenty-third fragment of Solon’. There are 
two slight changes in language.’ But Theognis has made 
a ‘complete change in the sense’. How? According to 
Mr. Harrison by inserting the poem in the Paedica, ‘ by 
the simple device of putting Solon’s couplet in a false 
context’ (p. 112). But that gives Theognis no right to 
the poem. One of the best instances of this kind of 
semi-parody is afforded when a passage of Dickens is 
applied to the pretensions of candidates at election times. ’ 
The quotation is then used in a totally new context and 
is exquisitely appropriate ; but what would be said if we 
discovered it standing alone in the political section of 
the ‘complete works’ of the man who first made the 
application ? 

158, 4, a couplet of Solon’s with one important change, 
Kak® OABos for woAvs OABos. ‘Thus once again Theognis 
has borrowed and amended’ (p. 113). What would be 
thought of a modern poet who borrowed a poem beginning 
with ‘The good die young’, changed ‘good’ to ‘bad’, and 
published the poem as his own? Mr. Harrison finds his 
theory supported by what he himself (p. 115) calls ‘an 
obscure expression in the middle of the book’. ‘In 
769-72 Theognis says that the poet must not hide his 
light from the world.’ ‘By zovety, then, he would seem 
to mean those poems in which he borrowed little or 
nothing from older writers.’ péocda, ‘seek,’ and dexvivar, 
‘illustrate,’ denote two degrees of appropriation of the 
property of others. ‘Tennyson, for example, has the 
best title that man can have to the full ownership of 
Locksley Hall; his title to the Idylls of the King is not 
so good; and his title to the Specimen of a Translation 


' @npevrat for dypevral, and €évor dAdodaroé plur. instead of sing. 

* Old Curiosity Shop, ch. xix. Codlin to Little Nell: ‘I’m the best 
adviser that ever was and so interested in you... Codlin’s the 
friend, not Short ; Short’s very well as far as he goes, but the real 
friend is Codlin—not Short.’ 
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of the Iliad in Blank Verse is slighter still.’ This is no 
parallel: for in the three cases the language is altogether 
Tennyson’s own, and he makes no attempt to palm off 
his translations as original poems. If he had appro- 
priated whole stanzas from Byron, and, after making 
a few changes ‘for the sake of differentiation’, inserted 
these in the midst of his own poems, we should have 
thought little of his honesty and less of his genius. 

Not content with appropriating and altering the pro- qy¢ ;e,043- 
perty of others, the poet, if we are to believe Mr. Harri- tions. 
son, applied the same process to his own productions: 
Theognis, and no other, is responsible for the numerous 
repetitions which occur in the collection. ‘The passages 
in which Theognis seems to repeat himself fall into two 
classes: first, those which show some variation of lan- 
guage; second, those that show no variation or very 
little’ (p. 185). He accounts for these repeated poems 
by supposing that Theognis either used the same poems 
in a new context, or else, after making the necessary 
changes, used old poems for new occasions. Instances 
of the latter kind are 39-42 = 1081-2 6, and 57-60 = 
1109-14. Of the latter Mr. Harrison says: ‘57-60 are 
in part the same as 1109-14; but the second version 
differs from the first by as many changes as could be 
made without altering the general cast of the language, 
and the thought is expanded by the insertion of a new 
couplet. It is this new couplet which justifies the semi- 
repetition. In the first case Theognis complains of the 
ill effects of the admission of serfs to the citizenship ; in 
the second he complains of no change so violent, but only 
of the rottenness of society and the overthrow of social 
conventions and distinctions’ (p. 137).+ 


' 57-60 form part of a longer poem 53-60, 1109-14 stand alone, 
and are an abridgement of 53-60. Kipy’ 1109 =Kupve 53 ; the words 
Tous ayafovs... Tyums (1111, 2) sum up the situation described in 
53-7, the rest of line 1112 is evidently an imitation of é« «axcv 

E 


Vindication 
of Book JI. 
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That is, when Theognis wished to deal with a serious 
crisis in the history of his country, he was too lazy or 
too unimaginative to compose a new poem for the occasion, 
and contented himself with taking an old elegy, written 
at a previous crisis, and adapting it to meet the demands 
of the new situation by changing a word here and there 
and inverting the order of a few phrases. 

No one would be inclined to question the right of 
Pindar or Alcaeus to the poems in which they have 
incorporated proverbs or well-known saws (cf. Alc. 50, 
Pind. Js. 2. 11, ypyyar’ dyvyp). Theognis has made two 
popular maxims his own in 335, 336. But the poems 
defended by Mr. Harrison cannot in any sense be called 
new. We cannot save the situation by an appeal 
to the frequent repetitions in Homer. These do not 
occur as isolated poems augmented by the addition of 
a line or two; they are justified by their position in 
a new context into which they have been closely woven. 
Cf. ‘Love is a boy by poets styled; | then spare the rod 
and spoil the child’, Hudibras I1. 1; so Burns has appro- 
priated Pope’s line ‘an honest man’s the noblest work of 
God’. The mere fact that ancient authors ascribed 
Th. 472 to Euenus should not be enough to justify the 
rejection of the whole poem; the case for the Parian 
poet rests upon a combination of evidence. 

Mr. Harrison finds his theory supported by more than 
one allusion in the first book. Ina discussion of vy. 19-26 
eoOAds éynuev (189): for prfpyny (1114) ef. ray 8 Kandy pvppn 
yiverar ovdepia (798). I take 1109-J4 to be the work of a person 
who intentionally changed the order of the words in 57-60: 
cf. 57 dyadoi . . . of S& mply écOdot | vdv dedroi: 1109 of mpdcA 
dya0ot viv avd Karol, oi 5é xaxol mply | vdv ayaboi: 59 dratHow... 
yedavres: 1113 dmaravtes .. . yeA@owv: 60 ovTE KaKOv... ovT ayabay : 
1114 ovr dyab@y ... ov7e kan@y. Is it likely that a real poet would 
resort to such childish variations? In 1071-4 we have 213-18 with 
the polypus eliminated. A judicious investigation of the MSS. 


and their variants would enrich Greek literature with an immense 
store of ‘new poems’ by Th. himself or a subsequent ‘ borrower *. 
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he claims that there is no antithesis to pév (19) inside 
the poem; ‘we must therefore look outside.” codiLopevy 
ev iS explained as ‘when I play the sage at least’, ‘in 
my wiser vein.’ ‘The second half of the antithesis is 
not expressed in words’: the sev is a hint that the poet 
has written something which does not entitle him to the 
epithet codds, viz. the poems in the Musa Paedica. My. 
Harrison sees a similar suggestion in v. 27, «3 dpovewr. 
The ‘special significance’ of these words lies in the fact 
that they ‘appear in the imitation of this passage in the 
Birds’.». He thinks that to the mind of Aristophanes 
the two words conveyed the meaning ‘ with quite honour- 
able intentions’, ‘in contrast with some other poems in 
which the relation between Theognis and Cyrnus appeared 
in a less creditable light’ (p. 248). It is hardly correct 
to say that the two words ed ¢povéwy ‘appear in the 
imitation’; and their meaning I take to be simply ‘ with 
good intent’, ‘solicitous for your welfare.” If the comic 
poet could understand these dark hints, it is very strange 
that they were all lost on such a careful student and 
devoted imitator of Theognis as Isocrates, who, as Mr. 
Harrison admits (p. 261), ‘ possibly’ did not know of the 
existence of Book II. Again, ‘another suggestion of 
something less creditable than the first book is to be 
found in 367-70’ (p. 248), where the words otre eb épdwv 
o'te xax@s Mean ‘neither in my virtuous nor in my 
vicious style’, the reference being to the difference in 
moral tone between the first and second book. But the 
passage means ‘whatever I do, I cannot please the people 
of my town’, a complaint very frequent in the T’heognidea 


1 The parallelism of the two clauses is a sufficient reason for the 
presence of wév. ‘I on the one hand seal my poems, they on the 
other will not get lost.’ The emphatie words are not in both cases 
placed before wéy and 5é any more than in xpiods pev . . . yqpae 
dé 188, and &a per... feina 6é mAcdveto” 521. 

2 1362, 1363 col 5, @ veavion’, od ands im0OnTopat, 

GAN ofdmep aitos Evabov bre mats 7). 
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(cf. 24, 799, 801). Finally, ‘a new light is now thrown 
on the last line of the second book’!; ‘by this word 
copds the poet seems to echo the codiCopévy of line 19.’ 
The resemblance is too fanciful to need further com- 
ment. 

In Appendix VI Mr. Harrison endeavours to support 
the claim of Theognis to several contested elegies by an 
appeal to the use of the verb Owpyocw. ‘In line 842 dwpyoow 
means “to make drunk”.... The passive occurs four 
times, 413, 470, 508, 884, meaning ‘‘to become warmed 
with wine ”, “to get drunk”. Compare Pindar, fragment 
72.’ Then he quotes Aristophanes, Acharnians 1135, but 
tries to minimize the importance of this passage by saying 
that ‘though Aristophanes doubtless had this meaning 
of dwpyoow in his mind, he could have used the word 
as he does here if it had never before been used with 
reference to drink. The scholiast on this passage has 
the following note: Gwpyéacbar yap éoti 76 KaborAc Ova, 
GAD Kal TO rive Kal peew ottw Kadrotow, ered} Oopak 
Kat TO otnGos’ dia TO Oeppaivery ody 70 atHOos Owpyooew 
Aéyovow Kal Td weOewv, Kal OdpaKxas Tovs GkpopweOicaous ekadovv. 
Kéxpyta be TH AE kal “Avaxpewv. €or d€ “Atrixy.  Else- 
where @wpycow is used thus only in the medical writings 
of Hippocrates, Galen and Nicander’ (p. 322). The 
above is not the only passage in which Aristophanes 
uses the word with this meaning.” Mr. Harrison thinks 
that in the above scholion r7 A€Ee refers to Odpaxas and 
not to Gwpyocew, and so he believes that Anacreon used 


' Nietzsche also saw an allusion to Theognis in gogés. For a 
defence of Mr. Harrison’s main position ef. an article by Mr. T. W. 
Allen in C. R. Noy. 1905; and for a criticism of Harrison’s Studies 
ef, a review by Prof. Weir Smyth, @. R. Oct. 1903. 

2 Cf. Pax, 1256, with Merry’s note, ‘The boy uses this word in 
its ordinary sense *‘ they donned their bucklers” ; Trygaeus chooses 
to accept it in the sense (which may have been a piece of Athenian 
slang, cp. Ach. 1135) of ‘* buckling tothe drink”’.’ Dindorf, Adnot. 
ad Ar., gives the same explanation, 
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the noun @opagé- ‘Probably from xéypyrar onwards the 
scholiast is speaking of @dpag, since Gaépaé, but not dwpjace, 
is an Attic form.’ All this is very unlikely ; for the main 
subject of the note is @wpjocew, and Osdpaxas is probably 
a mistake for dxpo@dépaxas.. A word which Anacreon 
used cannot be exclusively Attic: both noun and verb 
are used in this connexion by Attic writers, and Nééis 
‘Arriuxy means here ‘a favourite Attic expression.’ Mr. 
Harrison claims for Theognis a peculiar use of the verb. 
To do this successfully he must first dispose of the 
claims of Anacreon, ‘contemporary with Theognis and 
Pindar’; for he can easily get rid of Pindar by assuming 
that he ‘may have borrowed this, as he borrowed much 
besides, from Theognis’. To defeat the more dangerous 
rival, he tries to prove that Theognis used the word in 
a different sense from Anacreon, and that the latter used 
not the verb but the noun 6épaé, in the sense of ‘drunkard’. 
Theognis, he says, borrowed the word from the language 
of medicine into which it had ‘passed from slang’. The 
proof offered to us is hardly satisfactory, as the author 
begins by begging the question: ‘ Taken together the three 
words Oopyoow, nTiaXos, and *"AckAnmuadat suggest that for 
some reason or other Theognis felt more than an ordinary 
interest in medical matters.’ Owpyoocw is first used in 
its medical sense by Hippocrates, and there is no suspicion 
of any technical application of the word where it occurs 
in the Theognidea, Pindar, or Aristophanes. We have 
no right to credit our poet with ‘more than an ordinary 
interest in medical matters’ simply because he uses the 
word jziaXdos and refers to the “AcxAnmidda. We should 

1 Bergk, P. L. G. 2 ed., p. 803, reads axpodwpaxas (vulgo Owpaxas) : 
he adds ‘Cf. Suidas v. @wpygéac@a et Zonar. 1068, ubi Anacreonti 
tribui videntur verba ore Owpanobjva’, The latter statement points 
to the use of a verb by Anacreon. For d«poOmpag(-n€) cf. the ref. to 
Aristotle in Steph. Zexic. (Didot). The scholiast on Vesp. 1195 refers 
to the passage in Ach. and uses the words dia 70 beppaivew 70 a7 00s, 
nar axpobupnkas Tovs akpopeOvaous éxadouy. 
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be equally justified in making the same remark about 
the comic poet who uses 7riados,’ 7riadéw,? Oopag* 
(= orfOos), and dwpycow, and gives “AckAymis a promi- 
nent position in the Plutus. 

Of the five lines in which Gwpyjoccw appears, three 
occur in elegies which many critics refuse to regard as 
the work of Theognis. One of these Bergk assigns to 
Thaletas, ‘contemporary with Lycurgus.’ If, says Mr. 
Harrison, this word was ‘the common property of Greek 
poetry’ during the interval between Lycurgus and 
Theognis, ‘why does it survive nowhere but in the 
Theognidean collection?’ Considering what scanty re- 
mains we possess of the Greek poets of that period who 
could have used the word, there is nothing strange in 
the supposition. But even if Mr. Harrison’s argument 
is sound, it only proves that the word was not used 
before the time of Theognis. There is no need to suppose 
that it was a common word in poetry, and we shall not 
be wrong in assuming that the poets picked it up from 
the language of the common people.* 


ix. The Second Book (Musa Paedica, [’). 


With the exception of our best and earliest MS. (A), 
first reproduced by Immanuel Bekker in his edition of 
Theognis (1815), not one of the MSS, takes us further than 
v. 1220. But the printed editions in existence before 
Bekker’s time are slightly longer than this, as they contain 
after 1220 a few lines assigned to Theognis by Stobaeus 
and Athenaeus, but not included in any known MS. of the 
poet’s works. It was discovered that the new MS. (A) 


1 Vespae 1088, 2 Ach. 1165. 3 Vespae 1194. 

4 Tt is not: modern critics alone who assume an early origin for 
the word: cf. Eust. 166, 12 quoted by Ribbeck, Ach. 1087 (= 1135 
o Si f SON - 2 \ c? “A € » > > \ \ 2 \ 

Opnpos pev Oaphnocey det ext dmALcpOV paw, of 5& per adTov Kal én 
, . , p ¥ S pie Semi an Riser ; 
eOns thy AEekiy TiPEaowW, OPEV Kal Owpnéis KaTa Tovs Tadaots oivoTOCia 

Kal akpatotocia, 
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printed by Bekker contained after 1220 a series of 
elegies amounting to 166 lines, introduced by the lemma 
eAcyetwy 8, and evidently intended to form a collection 
of Paedica. The title preceding the first section of the 
Theognidea in A (viz. 1-1220) is Gedyvidos*  edeyelwv a’. 
Although the name of the poet was not added to the 
heading of the second book, there can be little doubt that 
the compiler of A regarded Theognis as the author of 
this Musa Paedica (M. P.).* 

This ascription has been challenged on various grounds, 
and the evidence against the authenticity of the second 
book is so strong that the great majority of editors and 
critics have had no hesitation in rejecting the claims of 
Theognis, and here there can be no doubt that they are 
right. They are, however, wrong in insisting upon the 
absence of the IW. P. from all MSS. except A as evidence 
against its authenticity. A is much better and earlier 
than all the others; it also contains a greater number 
‘of repetitions. In A OK Theognis comes immediately 
before Phocylides: it might therefore,be argued that 
as the scribes of the younger MSS. dropped repetitions 
that are given by A, they also omitted the second book 
and excised the words éAcye/ov a’, if they found these in 
the title of the books which they copied.’ It is of course 
equally possible that the compiler of A inserted the 
M. P. after the first book, and changed the original 
lemma to suit the new additions. 

There is far greater force in the other arguments 
usually employed. 


theognidis elegia prima’ 

1 The MS. has Oedyvib0s" éAeyelwy a’ and + eAcyeiwy B; between 
+ and é there is an erasure leaving just space enough for a letter of 
the same size as «. Could this have been 0? The @ of Oedyvidos in 
the first lemma is no higher than the other letters. 

2 It seems probable that the great variety of titles presented by 
our MSS. is due to the amplification of an original simple Oedyv1505 
(or béoyus) which was retained by some MSS. (e.g. g t). 


Authenti- 
city of B’. 


The case 
against B’. 
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- (1) If we except two couplets,’ one of which also 
occurs in a, there is no reference, direct or indirect, to 
the M. P. of Theognis or any poem which it contains, 
nor is there a single quotation from it in the work of 
any ancient classical author.’ 

The second book was not known to Athenaeus, Julian, 
or Cyril, whose discussions touch upon topics connected 
with its subject-matter. A full examination of their re- 
marks will be found in a later section, where I shall also 
show that in all probability 6’ was unknown to Suidas, 
although it is generally supposed that the first reference 
to the M. P. occurs in his article on Theognis. 

(2) The ascription to Theognis of such a book as £ 
is irreconcilable with the high opinions entertained by 
the ancients regarding the moral worth of his poetry 
(see infra, p. 89). 

There is another important consideration which 
students of Theognis have almost entirely ignored. 
Many of the couplets in f’ hardly strike us as being 
appropriate for . collection of Paedica, and they would 
probably never have been so regarded had they not been 
inserted side by side with poems appealing for the favours 
of beautiful boys and bewailing the woes of love-sick 
poets. It is clear that we have often to deal with lines 
on friendship or love torn from their context and applied 
in a sense never intended by their original authors.*® 

In connexion with the irrelevance of many poems we 

1 1238 ab = 1151-2 are quoted in A. Pal. x. 40 under the heading 
AAHAON. 1253-4 = Solon fr. 23. 

2 Ap. Rh. Argon. 4. 445 perhaps imitated the elegy which comes 
first in 8’. oxétAC ”"Epws, péeya wha, péya otiyos GvOpmmoow: ex oébev 
otAdpeval 7” Epides tovaxai Te yoo. TE KTH. 

3 Cf. 1238 a-48, 1278 ab, 1288-94, 1351-2, 1353-6. There is no 
need whatever to see a reference to the love of boys in 1231-4 
(a poem on men ruined by the love of women), 1275-8, or 1386-8. 
The elegies beginning with @ ma? are more distinctly paederastic. 
In 1253-4 (= Solon fr, 23) the charm of boys is but one of several 
pleasures mentioned by Solon. 
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should also consider the striking differences which the 
collection exhibits in poetic and linguistic merit, ranging 
from the exquisite and simple beauty of 1231-4, 1275-8 
to the worst specimens of the bungler’s art as seen in 
1259-62, and the wretched introduction 1288-7 attached 
to the charming lines on Atalanta, 1288-94. 

The J.P. is a compilation consisting of short poems 
and fragments taken from various sources. The com- 
piler may have composed some lines himself, but there 
is not a shadow of evidence to support those who 
regard £8 as the work of one person who assiduously 
imitated the first book of Theognis, and extracted a few 
loans from other poets as well. Poets do not always 
maintain the same high level of composition, it is true, 
but it is hard to believe that the same person could have 
written 1275-8 and 1259-62. The composite origin of the 
book would account for the conflicting views expressed by 
scholars regarding the literary value of 8’. The explana- 
tion of their differences is that they have focussed their 
sight on the good or bad elements respectively, and, as 
they insist on assigning the whole book to one hand, 
they are compelled to make their description cover all its 
contents. Regard f as a mass of heterogeneous poems 
by different authors, and there is abundant justification 
for the ‘simple elegance’ claimed by Hiller, and Welcker’s 
references to ‘epigrammata amatoria quae quidem haud 
infimum in impuro suo genere locum tenent’ (Proleg. cii), 
while there remain elegies dull enough to deserve the 
censure of Couat and their other detractors. Couat 
insists on their dullness, from which he infers that the 
book was composed by a dull man; he has quite failed 
to observe the beauty and elegance which caught the 
eye of Wilamowitz and Hiller.’ Although it is no longer 


1 Wilam. Textgesch. d. gr. Lyriker, p.58 ‘die reizvolle povoa mabucn *. 
Hiller, Fleck.-Jahrb. 1881, p. 471, refers to the ‘schlichte Eleganz 
der Darstellung’. Couat, Le Second Livre, &c., p. 287 ‘cela m’a ni 


Date of 8’. 
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possible to regard Theognis as the author of the Musa 
Paedica, it is tolerably certain that with one or two 
exceptions the book consists of fragments taken from the 
works of poets who wrote in the sixth, fifth, and possibly 
the fourth centuries s.c. As will be seen from a glance 
at my explanatory notes, 6’, like a’, is full of Homeric 
reminiscences, and it bearsa close resemblance in general 
diction and vocabulary to the extant remains of early 
elegiac poets; the tone of the book is simple, and it is 
quite free from the conceits and abstruse mythological 
references which distinguish the productions of the 
Alexandrian age. 

The references to the rape of Ganymede (1345 sqq.) are 
quite in keeping with the oldest form of the legend. 
Couat finds the marks of the Alexandrian age in 1231-4: 
‘Ce n’est que plus tard qu’on eut Vidée, comme I’a eue 
Vauteur de la piece [1231-4], d’attribuer & des aventures 
amoureuses la fin tragique des héros. Ce qui fut dans 
la suite un des Heux communs favoris de V’élégie alexan- 
drine, conyenait peu au génie de Théognis.’' But such 
a conception of love appears frequently in Anacreon ; 
cf. 48 peytrdw dyiré pe "Epos éxowev wore xadkeds | wed€xet, 
xeypepin 8 eAovoev ev xapddpy. The heroes mentioned in 
1231-4 are Homeric characters, and it should not be 
forgotten that the love of Helen caused all the misery 
of the Iliad; cf. “EAévns pev arwdopeO elvexa, woAXol, Od. 
11. 488. Nor is there any need to follow Couat in 
assigning the lines on Atalanta to the Alexandrian 
period on the ground that they deal with the bending 
yariété, ni verve, ni malice; l’auteur s’y encourage au vice dans le 
ton de Vhomélie; e’est un bourdonnement monotone comme celui 
(un recueil Voraisons. Ce sont les maximes qu’Arnolphe fait lire 
i Agnes, et dont il faudrait sewlement changer le titre’. The last 
words describe their fate ; their title was changed and they were 
made to masquerade as Paedica. 


’ Headds: ‘Je doute qu’on etit rencontré dans ses vers la légende 
dW’ Ajax.’ 
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of the most stubborn natures under the influence of 
love. There is certainly a close connexion between 1231-— 
4 and a passage in the Argonautica (quoted supra, p. 56), 
but it is impossible to decide which is the original, and 
both may be reminiscences of an older poem. We know 
that the second book contains one couplet by Solon 
followed by another written in imitation thereof. The 
antiquity of another distich is probably attested by an 
ancient painting. On the inside of a drinking-bowl 
discovered in a tomb at Tanagra is the picture of a 
man reclining on a couch and stroking a rabbit ; from 
his lips come the words 0 zaidov ckaAdtore. Kohler, who 
first published the bowl (Mitteil. d. Athen. Instituts 9. 
1884), identified these words with Theognis 13865, which, 
according to him, the man was singing. In spite of the 
violent objections raised by several critics there is a very 
strong balance of probability in favour of this identifica- 
tion. Hiller’ denies that the man was singing, and holds 
that a superlative in the vocative with 6 accompanied by 
a genitive is too common a feature in Greek literature to 
justify Kéhler’s conclusions. Against this we may urge 
(1) that the order in the present instance is unusual. In 
the seven instances quoted by Hiller (Theocrit., Soph., 
&c.) the superlative comes before the genitive.” (2) The 
words are evidently the beginning of a hexameter. 
Wendorff (p. 41) refers to another drinking-bowl con- 
taining the inscription dd€ ror év Tipyvé. ‘ad imaginem 
canentis viri, cui etiam tibicen additus est, ita ut dubitari 
nequeat, quin cantet.’ Both inscriptions, it will be 
observed, end at the caesura kati tpitoy tpoxaiov. (3) 
The configuration of the man’s lips shows clearly that 
he is singing, and not speaking. Kohler assigns the 
bowl to the beginning of the fifth century B. c. 

There is in f’ at least one genuine poem by Theognis 

1 Jahresber. f. kl. Allert. 1888. 
2 See Lucas, Studia Theogn., p. 41. 
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(1358-6) ; the fact that this bears the well-known address 
to Cyrnus, the absence in f of any other person’s name 
besides Simonides, who is also addressed in a’, the presence 
(sometimes in a longer form) of passages already included 
in the first book, and occasional parallels in style and 
diction, no doubt suggested the ascription of the whole 
book to the Megarian poet. 

Hiller and Herwerden have challenged the antiquity 
of the poems that compose the JM. P. on the ground of 
linguistic defects and alleged deviations in vocabulary 
and syntax from the general usage of early Greek elegy. 
Other critics, notably Couat, have advanced further 
arguments in support of a late date. It cannot be said 
that their attacks have been successful. I have discussed 
the linguistic questions in my notes to £’; it will be seen 
that the only serious offences against style and grammar 
occur in a few lines which I reject as the work of 
a late bungler. 

With the evidence at our disposal I hold it impossible 
to fix even approximately the date at which the second 
book was put together, but with the exceptions above 
noted the poems bear far greater resemblance to the 
elegies of the sixth and fifth centuries than to those 
of any other period in the literature of Greece. The 
occurrence of a few draé Aeyopeva and of words not else- 
where found until a late period should not be urged as 
a sign of late composition ; the remains of early Greek 
lyric poetry will supply numerous instances of the same 
phenomenon. 

In regard to the genesis of the collection, various 
theories have been put forward, and the date of its 
compilation has been assigned to periods ranging from 
the early sixth century z.c. to the Byzantine age. 
Nietzsche, for instance, holds Mimnermus to have been 
the author, and he explains the inclusion of the MW. P. 
among the Theognidea as due to the wiles of a malicious 
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detractor, who, wishing to bring discredit upon the 
moralist of Megara, inserted a poem addressed to Cyrnus 

and added the whole to the first book of the elegies. It 

is held by many, e.g. Couat, that 6’ was produced by Zhe relo- 
an indifferent writer, who ruthlessly pillaged a’, bodily pane 2 
appropriated some of its contents, and generally used 

its materials for the composition of new poems on the 

love of boys; to these he made some additions from the 

works of other writers. The arguments of this school 

rest upon the presence in f’ of (1) elegies addressed to 
Cyrnus and Simonides ; (2) lines and couplets supposed 

to have been borrowed from a’; (3) numerous general 
resemblances in language and style. 

The occurrence of Sipwvidy in 1345-50 affords no 
proof whatever of a connexion between o and’. It is 
quite possible that the compiler appropriated these lines 
from Euenus of Paros. Stiil less does 1353-6 (Kipve 
1354) warrant the conclusions of the critics. This little 
poem is in no sense paederastic ; it possibly owes its 
position in a JM. P, to a misunderstanding on the part 
of a compiler, who stupidly took véoww épws to mean 
‘love of young boys’. In construction and literary 
finish it is quite on a level with the poems addressed 
to Cyrnus in the first book. The first couplet contains 
a statement of the sorrows and joys that love has in 
store for young men until the moment of its realization. 
The arrangement of the words is worthy of notice, wixpds 
= aryvys at either end of the line, with yAvki’s = dpradéos 
in between; the next distich gives an exposition of the 
thesis enuntiated in its predecessor, and the last word 
recalls the first (avunporatoy = zuxpés). 

Couat brings the charge of faulty construction against 
these well-turned lines. ‘There is something awkward 
in the development of the second distich, and the idea 
is badly expressed; it is not “until it is satisfied” that 
love is now bitter, now sweet, but according to the satis- 
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faction attained. This lack of exactness in expression 
would perhaps justify our belief that the lines were 
not written by Theognis.” The critic has altogether 
missed the point. The poet was thinking of the con- 
flicting emotions and the changing moods of a man 
swayed by an unrealized passion; the ‘bitter’ and the 
‘sweet’ are the alternations of hope and fear, the antici- 
pated joy of possession and the despair engendered by the 
prospect of failure. We have evidently before us a genuine 
poem by Theognis not included in a, and its presence 
in ff affords a very fair argument against the alleged 
dependence of the second book upon the first. Like 
Stobaeus and Athenaeus, the unknown compiler of the 
M. P. deserves our gratitude for having added to the 
number of extant Theognidea, and his contribution, like 
those of Stobaeus, is furnished with the very best 
credentials. 

With regard to the alleged borrowings from a’ it 
should be noted that in some cases the lines are more 
appropriate where they stand in £’; there is one case in 
which f’ has preserved the longer form (1238 a sqq.), and 
there is nothing in the others that suggests any connexion 
between a’ and pf’ except the use of a common original 
for their quotations. 

The words (6 zaidwv) KdAdote Kal tpepoeotate TavTwv 
(1365) are far more appropriately applied to a fair boy 
than to the God of Wealth (1117)'; there is a suggestion 
of parody in the very ring of 1117, and this certainly 
adds to its piquancy. Again, 1353 is said to have been 
taken from 301; but in the latter position the line is very 
awkward, and hardly makes sense ; while we have already 
seen that 1353 forms part of a dainty little elegy by 


' Cf, Oedipodia (ed. Monro) : 
GAN ett KaAAOTEY TE Kal imepoeoTaToY dAdwY, 
maida cpidoy Kpelovro; duvpovos, Aipova diov. 
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Theognis himself. Again, 1238 ab = 1151-2; the latter 
stands alone, but the former is joined to another couplet 
which completes the sense, and adds a personal touch 
which was removed to produce the abstract gnome 
1151-2. We have here the longer form of the ‘repeti- 
tion’ in f’, just as in another case it is preserved in o’ 
(949-54 and 1278 cd). 

Nor is there any ground for believing that the other 
‘repetitions’ in 8’ have been taken from a’. The follow- 
ing remain to complete the list: 12483 =597; 1318 
ab = 1107-8; 1278 ed = 949-50, 1278 ab = 1101-2; 
1278 ab is incomplete in both a and f'; it was 
probably found quoted in this fragmentary form in 
some work from which the two compilers derived it. 
There is no more reason to suppose that £ borrowed 
from a than there is to imagine that repeated poems 
in a were borrowed from their first position and 
inserted a second time in the same book. In both 
cases we have to deal with loans from a common 
source. 

We have next to deal with the argument based upon 
the general resemblances between the two books. The 
subject has been thoroughly handled by Corsenn (Qwacs- 
tiones Theognideae), who has subjected the two collections 
to a microscopic examination ; the huge mass of materials 
which he has so laboriously collected serves but to prove 
the weakness of his conclusions. 

He stoutly maintains that the Musa Paedica is the 
work of one single author whom he identifies with the 
person who compiled the first book of Theognis by 
combining two separate anthologies of which the second 
begins somewhere between vy. 878 and 1038. His theory 
rests on the following considerations :— 

(1) Besides containing several couplets and single lines 
that also occur in a, f’ so frequently resembles o’ in 
language, vocabulary, and metrical position of words 


Corsenn’s 
theories 
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that these can only be accounted for as conscious imita- 
tions and plagiarisms.* 

(2) The several poems of which #’ is composed present 
a number of recurring characteristic words, expressions, 
and similes which stamp the collection as the work of 
one author. 

(83) The invocation 6 zat with which so many elegies 
begin can be nothing but a substitute for the frequent 
Kupve of the first book. 

He has drawn up what appears at first sight to be 
a formidable list of resemblances between a’ and 8’. On 
closer examination its imposing character disappears ; 
it becomes evident that the number of undoubted imita- 
tions is remarkably small, and in more than one instance, 
as I have shown above, it is in a’ rather than f’ that we 
should look for the imitation. Many cases of alleged 
borrowing from a include combinations of words and 
even whole lines that had come to be regarded as common 
property ; stereotyped collocations of this kind form a 
striking feature in the early elegy of the Greeks; for 
the elegiac poets had no scruples in appropriating well- 
turned convenient expressions from one another as well 
as from the rich treasury of Homer.? In the great 


1 If the compiler of 6’ used a’ it is strange that he did not 
borrow other poems which have a more marked paederastic ten- 
dency than the passages discussed above. Welcker has actually 
done this; in his rearrangement of the Theognidea the section 
entitled Tadix7) Modca begins with seven couplets which he has 
removed from a’, viz, 959-62, 1091-4, 1095-1100. 

2 Cf. Callin. 1.15; Tyrt.7.2; Mimn. 6. 2; Sol. 20.4; Theog. 340: 
potpa Kixor Oavarov at the end of a pentameter (Call. xixev, Theog. MSS. 
KiXn).— pace meOdpuevos(or) end pent., Sol. 13. 12; 4. 6; Theog. 
1152, 1238 )b, 1262; Simonides 938, The Homeric xoupidins addéxou 
oceurs at the end of a pent., Call. 1. 7; Tyrt. 10. 6 (dative) ; Theog. 
1126. Archil. 9. 3 has the Hom. modAvpAoicBoio Oadadoons at the 
end of a hex. as in Homer. Archil. 9. 7 dAAore 8 dAdos éxe in a 
hex. ; Sol. 13. 76, and 15. 4.=Theog. 318 (ef. 992) at the end of 
apent. The Hom. miovos ée¢ advroo U1. 5. 512 (end hex.) reappears. 
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majority of the examples so confidently adduced by Cor- 
senn the resemblances are too vague and trivial. Certain 
words are by their very form adapted for certain metrical 
positions (e. g. -oovvy at the end of a pentam.), and their 
constant recurrence in the same place should not be 
regarded as a proof of conscious imitation. Poems dealing 
with friendship will inevitably contain similar phrases, 
and we must not be surprised if we find again and again 
in different authors, ages, and languages, the same obvious 
reproaches and the same threats directed against an un- 
faithful favourite. It is the same here as with the 
catchwords of Nietzsche and his followers; identity of 
expression accompanies identity of thought. 

Several couplets in f’ are certainly identical with 
verses assigned by a’ to Theognis; it is also certain that 
one couplet in the same book was composed by Solon, and 
another elegy is probably the work of Euenus. It is likely, 
then, that the J. P. includes poems by other writers of 
the early period, and if we possessed another anthology 
of that date equal in length to the Theognidea and 
containing such a large proportion of lines on the 
mutual relations of friends, we should probably find other 
points of contact equally numerous with those collected 
by Corsenn. 

That Corsenn has greatly magnified the resemblances 


as 7. é¢ advrov at the end of a pent. in Tyrt. 3. 3, and Theog. 808. 
xpnpootyn 7 cixwy Tyrt. 10. 8 and Theog. 389. aixéva dokdv éxer 
Tyrt. 11.2 and Th. 536 (both end pent.). és «édpoy 7.dcare end pent. 
Tyrt. 11. 10 and Sol. (Ath. Pol. ch. 5). & re pécorow end hex, Th. 3 
and Asius 3. yivera: oddepnia end pent. Mimn. 12. 2 and Theog. 170, 
nmaow ddetv xaderdv Sol. 7; cf. Th. 24, 336. oddev émeam TéAos end 
of pent. Sol. 13. 58; ef. Th. 640. Compare Tyrt. 12. 80 «at maidwov 
naides Kal yévos eoricw with Sol. 13. 32 7) raides rovTwy 7) yévos efoTiow. 
We have probably another instance of a stereotyped expression in et 
ph euav yvepnv eararaa. Oeot (540, 554), and dvOpwnav dméaous Hédtos 
Kabopa (168, 850; cf. 616); such lines are little more than adverbs 
or adjectives, ‘ probably,’ ‘all men in the world.’ 


Pp 
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will be seen on comparing his examples with his conclu- 
sions. 

‘Dubitaverit fortasse quispiam, num in parte eorum 
locorum, quos supra attulerimus, de usu vel recordatione 
cuiuslibet generis omnino possit cogitari; sed, utut est, 
in his, quos allaturus sim, locis quodammodo fragmenta 
collectionis Theognideae exemplo fuisse ei, qui appendicis 
carmina condiderit, tam certum esse mihi videtur, ut eos. 
jam enumerare satis sit: 1237, 8 (1095, 6; 1086); 
1238 a b (1151, 2); 1242 (504); 1248 (597); 1245 (961); 
1247, 8 (825-7); 1257, 8, 1259-62 (218-18, 1071-4); 
1262 (1152); 1266 (253); 1267-70 (1157-60); 1271-4 
(86): 1278 a—-d (1101, 2 ; 945, 50) ; 1279-82 (825-7 ; 337) ; 
1310 (466); 1811 (599, 600); 1812 (826); 1318ab 
(1107, 8); 1323-6 (848; 765-8); 1328 (1024; cf. 1279, 
80); 1333 (958); 1835, 6 (1063); 1537-40 (854); 1849 
(25; 191); 1851, 2 (457; 526); 1858, 4 (801); 1356 
(124 [201]); 1857 (1028, 4); 13861 (1099); 1363, 4 (101); 
1365 (1117); 1367, 8(209); 1877 (81; 597); 1378 (546 ; 
508); 1879 (1099); 13884 (295).’? 

With the exception of the repetitions and two other 
lines (1553, 1865) which we have already discussed, the 
above list of forty-five references to a’ offers but eleven 
cases which can possibly be regarded as reminiscences of 
Theognis, and even these are by no means certain. All 
the other alleged resemblances are too commonplace and 
trivial to need further comment. With regard to the 
eleven that still remain, it should be noted that in 1237, 8 
(1095, 6; 1086) the pentameter is probably to be re- 
garded as common property, as also the pentameter 1356, 
which is actually found elsewhere (Tyrt. 10. 4) in a slightly 
different form, zavtwv éo7’ avinpotarov : as regards 1095, 6: 
it should be noted that Homer has rou dvayxy at the 
end of a hexameter followed by an infinitive at the 


1 1262 = 1238 b, which is not derived from 1152; 13879 = 1361. 
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beginning of the hexameter that follows (Il. 5. 633) ; 1 
1267-70 and 1157-60 have nothing in common but the 
framework (ovre yap—ddAdi—os 8 avtws), which is too 
natural and simple to be classed as a proof of imitation ; 
in 1312 (826) we have the combination of dp6y.0s and 
pidros, Which is Homeric (cf. H. Herm. 524,? Aesch. P. V. 
193, Callim. fr. 199); 1823-6 may be a faint reminiscence 
of 765-8, and there is perhaps a close relation between 
1242 and 504, 1357 and 1023, 13877 and 31, 597. There 
is nothing in the above examples that adds the slightest 
support to the views of those who would assign all £’ to 
one author. 

Corsenn adds a’great number of other less striking 
parallels ; the following may be taken as typical examples: 
1325 ef. 829 (arérave); 1825 ef. 342 (dos ¢. infin.); 1326 
ef. 1119 (uérp’ 7 Bys, which is Homeric). The cumulative 
evidence afforded by such insignificant resemblances 
has no value whatever for the purpose to which he 
applies it. On the other hand they throw interesting 
light on the common language of the early elegiac age. 
Frequently they are too vague even for this: e.g. zpo- 
Airotoa i€var (8351-2), and olxecOar zpodiwdvG (1102) are 
regarded as the originals of zpodurov ciow (1277-8); on 
turning to the Index in Paley’s Hesiod we get five refer- 
ences to zpoAurwy, four with some form of ett, epxopat, or 
oixovai, and only one instance with any other verb. Cf. 
mpolirotaa axet Apiorn, A. Pal. 5.16, With Th. 1296, 
974 cf. dana ro Pepoedovys, A. P. 11.274. The A. P. 
will supply endless parallels similar to those for which 
such importance is claimed by Corsenn; e.g. ‘ad verba 


‘The following are also probably to be classed as public 
property: éufjs guAddrntos duapréy (1361, 1379, 1099), aicxpdy dvedos 
éxw (1878, 546, 508), and xaderwrarov dxOo0s (1384, 295). 

2 Of. Sikes and Allen ad loc. Their note may well be applied to 
the case before us. 

FQ 


The Muse of 


Strato. 
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pe mpodevéear (1299) cf. v. 1098 ek Atcuvys peyadrns avdpa 
Kakov mpopuywv *. * 

Nor is there any validity in the metrical considera- 
tions urged by Corsenn. The Homeric Poems, the 
Hymns, Hesiod, Early Elegy, and the Palatine Antho- 
logy will afford innumerable instances of the parallels 
advanced to prove the dependence of f on a. Hexa- 
meters in both books (a and f’) end with some form of 
the following words; dvdéyxn 1237, 195, 387, 419, this is 
very frequent in Homer; duixkw 1299, 329 (Od. 5. 332, 
Hymn 9. 4, A. Pal. 12, 18, &e.); piAdry7—1241, 1091 
(three times in Od.); éAecas hex. 5th foot 1271, 43 (Od. 
9. 40). The A. Pal. and Early Elegy will supply 
numerous cases of pentameters ending with orédavos, 
dxapt, appoovvy. From the elegists we may compare 
(at the end of hex.) & re pécouw Th. 3, Asius 3; 
(end of pent.) d.xooracin Th., Sol.; eveor voos Th., Soll. ; 
efehavy Th., Sol.; Th. and A. Pal. end hex. with dpap- 
Tov, apoByv, datwov, &e.; pent. with éecopdv, érdeiv, dv- 
VOJLGL, &G., &e. 


The Second Book and a later parallel. 


The twelfth book of the Palatine Anthology is entitled 
Xtpatwvos Motoa IoadiKy, and contains 258 elegies, many 
of which bear the name of Strato himself (fl. under 
Hadrian). Alcaeus, Meleager, Rhianus, Callimachus, 
Asclepiades, and Posidippus, figure very prominently in 
this collection, but there is not a single line attributed 
to Theognis, nor a single anonymous quotation from his 
alleged works. 

The book opens with “Ex Avs dpyopecOa, Kabds eipnKev 
"Apatos, and mention is made of Zeus, the Muses, Graces, 
Hros, and Bromius, in the first two elegies (cf. Th. 1-18, 

'@ wat is too common in Greek poetry (e.g. Simon. Am. 1, 


Anaer, 4, ad init. vers.) to prove any connexion between Theognis 
B’ and a’. 
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1231). There are numerous resemblances to Th. £’, but 
the points of difference are still more striking. Some 
of the poems are couched in the most offensive terms 
(cf. 3, 6), and there is in many a total absence of that 
restraint and vagueness which characterize the collection 
assigned to the Megarian. There is more violent passion, 
and far more vivacity in the expression thereof. Favourite 
boys are mentioned by name; descriptions abound, detail 
is added to detail, narrative is frequent, metaphor follows 
metaphor, there are more subtle conceits and quaint 
fancies,! and although some poems were never intended 
for the purpose implied in the title,? the great majority 
are far more definitely paederastic than the Theognidea. 

There is a very great variety of erotic terms, including 
the Theognidean rect, airety, dud0dv ; here we meet again 
and again with appeals to hard-hearted boys and warn- 
ings regarding the old age to come that begins about the 
twentieth year; in 4 we are told that the best age is 
eighteen (cf. Th. Acav yérvy 1827); in 10 the lover is 
more generous than the author of Th. 1527 and vows 
never to abandon the boy kav riywv xiv tpixes; the 
boy named in 12 has been overcome by the fate hinted 
at in Th. 1331-3. In the M. P. Strat. the God of Love 
is no longer the dealer of death addressed in Th. 1281, 
or the mighty God with the axe who appears in the 
genuine Anacreon ; he is puxpos"Epws elaborately equipped 
with zrepa, loddxos dapétpyn, Toga Kai io, and the like ; 
épwres and 7060: are common. The legend of Ganymede 
wears a later dress than Th. 1345 sqq. in 194, 220, 221, 
and elsewhere. The above differences point to the earlier 
origin of the Theognidean verses. 


1 Of. of matdes AaBUpivO0s avétodos (Rhianus), 93 ; dicpos émet pux7s 
éarl paryepos "Epws (Meleag.), 92. 
2 173 discusses the charms of two women. 


Repeated 
Poems. 
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CHAPTER III 


A good number of couplets and longer elegies occur, 
generally with minute variations,’ more than once in the 
course of the first book (eAeyefwy a). 
following table will show that with three exceptions 
all the repeated poems come towards the end of the 
collection, that is, between 1038 and 1220, and that 
about one half are first found near the beginning of the 
book, i. e. before 220.? 


Conclusions 


Before 300 no repetitions. 


Between 300-400 
¥ 400-500 
s 500-600 
e 600-700 
be 700-1000 


, 1000-1220 


332 ab = 209-10. 
none. 


509-10 = 211-12. 
648-4 = 115-16 
none, 


1088 ab = 853-4. 
1070 ab = 877-8. 
1071-4 = 218-18. 
1081-2 b = 39-42. 
1082 c-f = 87-90. 
1104 ab ) 571-2. 
1105-(6) } (417-18). 
1109-14 = 57-60. 
1114 ab = 619-20. 
1160 ab = 1095-6. 
1161-2 = 409-10, 
1162 a-f = 441-6. 
1164 a-d = 97-100. 
1164 e-h = 415-18. 
1178 ab = 555-6. 
1184 ab = 367-8. 


A glance at the 


" Besides ordinary variants we have a few cases due to a desire 
for abridgement and the elimination of metaphor and an inten- 


tional trifling with the order of words. 


60 and 1109-14, 


Cf. 2138-8 and 1071-4 ; 57- 


2 As our earliest MSS. contain a greater number of repetitions 
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Many modern scholars have taken the presence of the 
repetitions to prove the composite origin of the Sylloge, 
and this is the only satisfactory explanation that has yet 
been offered.’ Owing to the trivial variations in the 
text, these repeated elegies cannot be due to the repetition 
of a poem for the purpose of supplying catchwords, or 
to its insertion as a cross-reference under another title, as 
Geyso” maintains when he claims that the collections 
of Stobaeus afford instances of the same lines adduced 
under different headings. The differences in text are 
too slight to admit the explanation put forward by 
Mr. Harrison, viz. that the repetitions were issued as 
new poems by Theognis himself. It is evident that we 
have to deal with different versions of the same lines 
derived from different sources. The two examples chosen 
by Geyso to prove his hypothesis will serve as an excel- 
Jent illustration of my contention. Stobaeus quoted 
Theognis 183 sqq. in the section entitled rept pvynoreias 
and again under zepi eiyeveias. The text varies consider- 
ably ; in the first instance the lines are given in a detached 
quotation as ®edyvdos; when they meet us again they 
occur in a long extract Zevofdvros é« tod rept Oedyvidos. 
His other example is Th. 35, 6, which comes in a long 
extract from the Memorabilia of Xenophon under the 
general heading zepi diAomovias: it is also included in a 
prose passage attributed to Musonius and placed in the 
section entitled TEpl yewpyias OTL ayaov. Here again 
diversity of origin accounts for diversity of text. 
than any of the others, it is not at all unlikely that the collection 
originally included a still greater proportion which were gradually 
thinned out by the copyists of successive generations. 

1 Studemund has attempted to account for the lack of arrange- 
ment in the order of the poems as presented in our MSS. by 
assuming that in the archetype their original order had been lost 
by the accidental transposition of the leaves on which they were 
written. He has not explained how the repeated elegies came to 


be grouped in masses towards the end of the book. 
2 Studia Theognidea, p. 52. 


Book I 

a collection 
of Antho- 
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As most of the repetitions come after 1038 H. Schneide- 
win! holds that the first book is composed of two 
anthologies, the second of which begins somewhere 
between 878 and 1038. Van der Mey finds the beginning 
of the second about 769; Geyso, arguing from the 
prayer to the gods, draws the line at 756. They all 
agree in regarding 1231-1389 as an independent compila- 
tion. 

These scholars have been too timid in applying their 
own principles; for they have been content to leave 
repetitions within the anthologies whose existence they 
claim to have established; there are three cases of re- 
peated couplets before 650, and three lines oceur twice 
in 1090-1170. My own view is that the first book of the 
Theognidea includes several collections of varying length 
supplemented by a number of separate elegies drawn 
from many different sources. The first portion 1-252 
is a well-arranged compilation complete in itself; it 
contains no repetitions, and the poems are carefully 
grouped under different headings that do not recur. We 
have first a series of opening invocations leading up to 
an introductory poem (19-26) addressed to Cyrnus and 
giving the author’s name and method of composition. 
It is highly probable that we have in this section (Th. 1— 
26) the beginning of his book as arranged by Theognis 
himself. In 27-38 the poet declares his intention of 
instructing Cyrnus in the ways of the ‘good’, and states 
his general maxim or text, ‘always associate with the 
“good” and avoid the ‘‘bad.”’ He then proceeds to 
discuss the political situation (89-42, 48-52, 53-68), and 
shows how the ‘ bad’ are responsible for the ruin of the 
state; the poet’s young friend is told how to conduct 
himself under the new régime, and is warned against 
friendship with the city’s new masters. 69-128 are all on 

| Cf. H. Schneidewin, De Syllogis Theognideis, 1878; Van der Mey. 
Studia Theognidea, 1869; Rintelen, De Theognide, 1863. 
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the subject of friendship; 69-72 ‘make friends of the 
“good ”’; 75-86, four elegies on the scarcity of faithful 
friends ; 87-100 tell us what qualities are desirable and 
undesirable in a friend ; 101—14, four elegies on the ‘bad’ 
as friends ; 115-28, three on the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing between true and false friends; 129-72 contain 
general remarks and reflections on human affairs, and 
deal with our relations towards the gods, and especially 
with our helplessness; the dominant note is ‘all is 
chance! We know nothing’; 173 starts with a new 
subject ‘poverty’, which is discussed in three poems to 
be followed by three on its opposite ‘ wealth ’ (183-208) ; 
209-36, eight elegies on miscellaneous topics ; 287-52 
form a closing elegy in which the poet informs Cyrnus 
of the fame he has won for him. 

My theory regarding the genesis of the Theognidean 
Sylloge would adequately account for: (1) the insignifi- 
cant variants in the text of the repetitions which generally 
look like readings from two closely-allied MSS. of the 
same poem or piece of prose’; the MSS. of Theognis often 
differ more from one another than do the repeated 
poems; (2) the form of one or two repeated poems that 
have been subjected to more drastic treatment ; (3) the 
recurrence of groups of elegies or single elegies dealing 
with a topic already treated; (4) the disconnected 
appearance of some elegies that irresistibly remind us 
of the poems that make up ‘the complete fragments’ of 
lost poets in collections like Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici or the 
Fragmenta Comicorum ; in both cases we have hits of 


! A careful comparison has convinced me that almost without 
exception the best text has been preserved where the repeated 
passages first occur ; and, generally speaking, the student will find 
that he is more frequently confronted with textual difficulties in 
the later portions of the Theognidea. Cf. the dissertations of 
H. Schneidewin and Schifer, and Van der Mey’s Studia; see 
Appendix on 211, 409, 


The Theog- 
nidea an 
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of pre- 
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poetry that were found as detached quotations in the 
works of ancient writers. 

There are two questions which now call for a solution. 
(1) To what period in the history of Greek Literature 
do the poems included in the Theognidea belong? (2) 
‘When was our present collection put together ? 

We know that the Sylloge contains elegies or por- 
tions of elegies composed by predecessors of Theognis, 
viz. Tyrtaeus, Mimnermus, and Solon ; with the probable 
exception of Euenus the Parian, and one or two inter- 
polations and additions to incomplete elegies (cf. 253, 
1259), it cannot be proved that the collection contains 
anything later than the age of Theognis himself. There 
are, besides, many indications that point to an early 
date." There is no allusion to any event later than 
the Persian Wars, and before relegating any single poem 
in the second book to a late period we should remember 
that paederasty was in vogue as early as the days of 
Solon. 

In language and vocabulary the Zheognidea bear a 
striking resemblance to Homer and the early elegists ; 
again and again the same phrases recur and the same 
expressions are found in the same metrical positions. 
I have endeavoured in my Commentary, by means of 
numerous quotations and references, to illustrate the 
close dependence of our poems upon the language of 
Homer, as well as their connexion in general style, form, 
and diction, with the elegiac poets of the seventh and 
sixth centuries B.c. It is true that we occasionally meet 
with words that do not elsewhere occur until a compara- 


' Bergk sees proofs of an early date in the reff. to the war- 
chariot, 551, 889 (both very doubtful), and the early deimvoy, 998 ; 
Gr. Lit.-Gesch. ii, p. 804. The Onomacritus addressed vy. 503 may 
well be the famous forger of oracles, and there is no reason to 
believe that any of the other persons mentioned belong to a later 
age. Harrison has not produced sufficient evidence to connect, 
them with Megara and Theognis. 
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tively late period; the verses in which they are found 
should not on that account be condemned as late in- 
truders; similar instances are not unknown in Homer 
and other early poets. For example, after Homer (incl. 
the Hymns) there seems to be no instance of Bpopuy until 
we come to Posidippus (fl. 270 8.c.), and if we may trust 
the dictionaries, not again until Oppian (fl. 170 a. p.), and 
after him Quintus of Smyrna (fl. c. 400 a. p.). 

The dialect is just what we should expect in sixth- 
century non-Ionic authors, and the critics have signally 
failed in their attacks upon certain features in the ver- 
sification. The ideas and the dress they wear frequently 
remind us of Bacchylides, Pindar,'! Archilochus, Phocy- 
lides, and the other exponents of that intensely practical 
gnomic wisdom which characterizes the century of Hip- 
parchus and Solon. 

Simple and straightforward in thought and diction, our 
elegies present none of those fanciful conceits and abstruse 
mythological allusions which are so distinctive a feature 
in the poetry of the Alexandrian age. As we possess but 
600 lines of elegiac verse from Simonides of Ceos to Theo- 
critus of Chios (incl.), it would be rash to exclude the 
later fifth and the fourth centuries from our collection, 
especially as there is no strongly marked difference be- 
tween their elegiac remains and those of the preceding 
ages. But we may at any rate safely assert that we 
have to deal with an anthology of pre-Alexandrian verse. 

The book opens with a fitting introduction, which in- 
cludes three elegies of equal length addressed to deities 


naturally associated with the poet’s art. 5-10 is out of 


place ; it disturbs the balance of the structure, and is an 
interpolation probably taken from a Delian hymn. Be- 
ginning with a general prayer to Apollo and another to 
Artemis, we pass from the distinctively Theognidean 


1 For parallels in Pindar and Bacchylides see Harrison’s 
Appendix V, and Jebb’s Bacchylides, Introd., p. 64, and Index. 


Theognis 
edited a 
collection 
addressed 
fo Cyrnus. 
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maxim in y. 17 to the revelation of the poet’s identity in 
19-26. For the authenticity of v. 14 we have the testi- 
mony of Aristotle, dep A€yer O€oyris, Hth. Hud. 7.10. It 
is not unlikely, then, that we have in vv. 1—26 the begin- 
ning of a collection published by Theognis himself. He 
had already attained to national distinction as a poet (ef. 
23) when he gathered together a number of hortatory 
elegies addressed to Cyrnus and issued them to the public. 
We may infer from 237-52, which probably formed the 
epilogue to his book, that he intended these poems to be 
sung at convivial gatherings (239-42). The tone of these 
elegies would be strictly practical; the poet would 
instruct his young friend in the ways of life and point 
out the lessons to be drawn from current polities (ef. 27— 
42, &e.).? 

This hypothesis’ fits in well with the general opinion 
of the ancients regarding Theognis ; among the elegists 
he is the gnomic and paraenetic poet par excellence, and he 
holds a unique position side by side with Hesiod and 
Phocylides as one of the dpurrot avpPovror TO Biv TO TOV 
dvOporov. Tvoporoyia, irobnKkar, tapaweoes are the most 
frequent descriptions of his work. A book entirely devoted 
to ‘counsels’ would attract greater attention and win for the 
author greater fame as a moralist than would a miscel- 
laneous assortment of elegies like the first book of our 
Sylloge. 

Athenaeus (¢. 200 a. p.), to support a charge of luxurious 
living, quotes Th. 997-1002, and then incidentally adds 


' There is no need to suppose that every poem contained the 
invocation Kupve, while it is certain that the series would not 
include elegies addressed to other persons. 1-252 contains foreign 
matter besides 5-10, viz. 153-4, 227-32 (Solon). 

2 We may still come across the title of the book Yo Cyrnus in the 
confused statements of Suidas, and it has been transferred to our 
Sylloge in the titles of several inferior MSS., e.g. Oed-yrid50s Meyapéws 
yvaporoyia mpds Kipvoy TModvumatiny tov épapevor, h, Ocdyvidos yv@pmar 
Tov Meyapéws mpos Kupvov tov Eavtod pidor, 7. 
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another accusation based upon 993-6, which he also 
quotes. As I cannot follow Harrison in regarding these 
two elegies to be portions of one poem, I think it likely 
that Athenaeus found the verses in a collection ascribed 
to Theognis that may or may not be the First Book 
which we possess. He certainly was unacquainted with 
the Musa Paedica. Cyril (died 444 a.p.), replying to his 
opponent Julian, knew of none but the ‘hypothetic’ 
Theognis, else he could never have referred to his works 
as droid wep dv Kat titOar Kopiows Kal pay Kal Tadaywyol 
datevy av vovberotvTes TA peipaxia. Even if the bishop had 
never read a line of Theognis, he was thus at any rate, 
although with a disparaging turn of language, echoing 
the traditional opinion of classical antiquity. 

Our collection (Book I) was certainly used (occasionally, 
if not always) by Stobaeus (early sixth cent.), as is proved 
by the order in which he quotes certain passages! and 
the fact that he assigns to Theognis poems which others 
(and in one instance Stobaeus himself) ascribe to Solon.’ 

There is no reason to suppose that the second book 
was known to him, With the doubtful exception of Suidas 
there is not a single reference to this collection (f’) in the 
whole body of ancient literature. By the time of Stobaeus 
‘ occasional ’ poems ascribed to Theognis had been brought 
together, and fragments found as quotations in literary 
and philosophical works, besides the disiecta membra of 
the original gnomology as well as a large admixture of 
foreign matter, had been incorporated in one compilation. 
This may explain how it is that, with the exception of 
three couplets addressed to Cyrnus and a fragment of two 
lines quoted as an example of yprpos by Athenaeus, all the 


| Stob. xviii. 14, 15, 16,17 = Th. 479-86, 497-8, 499-502, 503-8. 
The order differs in St. 96, where we have 14 = Th. 649-52 + 
177-8: 15 = 155-8 + 179-80: 16 = 175-6. 

2 Where the text differs from that of the original, Stobacus agrees 
with the version in the MSS. of Theognis. 
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quotations from Theognis in ancient Greek authors are 
found in the first book that passes under his name. 
There is no need to assume that these missing verses, 
which are usually printed after v. 1220, were included in 
a lost section of Theognidea supposed to have originally 
formed the conclusion of éAeye(wy a’. The elegies quoted 
by Stobaeus may well have been inadvertently omitted by 
copyists in the course of the five centuries that elapsed 
between his day and the writing of our earliest MS. ; we 
know that 1157-8, which are preserved in Stobaeus alone, 
must have occurred in the archetype of all our MSS. or 
some other MS. of which it wasa copy. It is also possible 
that Athenaeus was wrong in his ascription of 1229-380, or 
perhaps the person he meant was the other Theognis, the 
dramatist, nicknamed ‘Snow ’. 


The Argument from Dialect. 


The text of the Theognidea contains a number of non- 
Tonic forms that do not occur in the Homeric dialect. 
Some scholars regard these as the result of corruption 
in our MSS., and advocate their wholesale expulsion in 
favour of the genuine Ionic equivalents. A careful com- 
parison of Ionian and non-Ionian elegy will not justify 
this arbitrary method of dealing with the MS. evidence. 
I have collected all the instances of » and a after p or 
a vowel’ in the elegies of Callinus, Asius, Mimnermus, 
Demodocus, Xenophanes, Archilochus, and Anacreon, 
and the genuine hexameters of Phocylides ; these were 
all natives of Ionia, and wrote before 500 s.c. The 
proportion of 7 to a forms is forty-two to two. From 
the elegiac poems of the non-Ionian Tyrtaeus and Solon 
we have thirty-nine to sixteen (Tyrt. 17 to 6, Sol. 22 to 10). 


! T have not included datives in -yo: or proper names in -ens. 
Several poets not mentioned in the above lists do not offer any 
specifically Ionic or Attic forms, I have omitted one or two cases 
in which the evidence did not seem decisive on either side. 
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In the next period I have taken from Bergk’s Poetae 
Lyrici the elegies of Sophocles, Ion, Melanthius, Dionysius 
Chaleus, Agathon, Euenus, Critias, Socrates, Antimachus, 
Plato, Zeuxis, Parrhasius, Aristotle, and Crates; there 
is again a striking difference in the result: twenty-one 
» forms, thirty a forms. 

There can be no mistake about the significance of 
these figures. The differences cannot be due to varying 
degrees of corruption in the MSS., as our sources for the 
text are practically identical in each of the three divisions, 
viz. quotations in Plutarch, Athenaeus, Stobaeus, &c. 
We have before us a clear proof of the encroachments 
of Attic vocalism upon the native Ionic of Asia and the 
Islands. In the first group we have evidently to deal 
with one or two Attic forms that have crept into the 
text and ousted the original Ionic vowels; similar 
intruders meet us in the MSS. of Herodotus and Hippo- 
crates ; there is no reason to doubt that, except when 
composing a certain class of epigram, the Ionian elegists 
of the early period remained faithful to their native 
dialect. During the early period (i. e. before 500) we find 
foreign writers of Ionic elegy, like Tyrtaeus and Solon, 
indulging in occasional touches of local colouring ; by the 
end of the fifth century Atticism has invaded the very 
home of Ionic, and the Attic forms outnumber the others 
even in the works of Euenus the Parian and Ion of 
Chios. 

In the above investigation I have rigidly excluded all 
elegies that could be classed as dedications or epitaphs ; 
for it was the custom to introduce the dialect of the dedi- 
cator or the hero commemorated, e. g. Anacreon 102 (on a 
Corinthian) has PeddAa tr7ros, Kpovida, pvapa, dperas (all in 
one couplet), and 103 cov yap, 115 trav dyeAay. To the 
above cause is due the omission from my first group of 
(1) three couplets by Archilochus which contain five 7 
and no a forms; (2) Anacreon 100-116, with numerous 
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Dorisms ; in the second group there are no omissions ; 
the omissions in the third are numerous, including the 
whole of Simonides and most of Plato. 

The same principle applies to the other cases of 
Atticisms in early elegy, e.g. ov for ev (co), &c. Such 
forms are alien to genuine Ionic, and should be removed 
as corruptions in the works of native Ionians who wrote 
during the first period; but where the MS. evidence is 
good, we cannot dispute their right to remain in the text 
of their non-Ionic contemporaries. Having once admitted 
this claim, the editor of Theognis must be content to 
accept the guidance of the most reliable MS. authority, 
and at the same time resign himself to the certainty of 
having admitted into the text, in company with Attic 
forms introduced by the original author, a small pro- 
portion of intruders, impossible to detect, smuggled in 
by scribes of a later generation.’ Of course some of the 
Ionic forms may be due to a similar corruption, as in 
Solon 13. 46, where the MSS. give us a pseudo-Ionic 
ovoEeminv,” and Th. 152, where A has pndepinv. 

These Atticisms throw but little light on the com- 
position of the Theognidean collection. They may have 
been placed there by Theognis himself following the 
tradition inaugurated by Tyrtaeus and Solon; for they 
sometimes occur in elegies of well-established authenticity 
(cf. Th. 120, 429, 1220). It is equally possible that the 
poems in question are the work of earlier, contemporary, 

1 Thave admitted non-Lonie forms into the text only where they 
are supported by unusually strong MS. evidence. Such forms must 
have the support of at least AO or A*, ToAvumaldns is of course 
a Doric formation ; maoua = kraouar: forms like mpaypa may owe 
their existence to Doric us well as Attic influence. 

2 T cannot follow Prof. Weir Smyth (J. D. 61, 189) in rejecting as 
pseudo-Lonisms all the forms with Ionic 7 in the elegies of Solon, 
although even the earliest metrical inscriptions of Attica invariably 
present the corresponding Attic a: ef. 7Acias, C.I.A. 1.471, mpayp’, 


ib. 463 (age of Solon), ‘See Schwyzer-Meisterhans, Gram. d. 
attischen Inschriften, p. 17. 
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or later poets. We should also bear in mind that in 
almost every instance, without doing violence to the 
metre, the genuine Ionic may be reintroduced to replace 


the Attic of the MSS. 


‘ Restored Fragments.’ 

Unsuccessful attempts have been made by Beschorner 
and others to recover lost lines of Theognis by recasting 
into metrical form some of the references in ancient 
authors. Out of Plato, Laws 630 C, Beschorner recovered 
a pentameter, 7v Ke duxarocvvyny Tis TeA€av Kadeon. But cs 
¢yot in this passage refers to the words of Theognis 
already quoted, micrds dvjp xrX. From Ar. Nic. Eth. 
1177 he extracted ypx) & avOpémwa, Kipve, dpovety dvOpwrov 
eovra | Ovnta te Tov Ovynrov. There is no need to suppose 
that Aristotle had Theognis in mind when he used the 
word zapawotvras. See Sitzler in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, 
1900. 

Bergk, R. Wf. 1845, claimed for Theognis a line twice 
quoted by Ar., Hud. Eth. 7. 2, 7. 10 over yryvéoxovow 
"AGnvaio. Meyapyas ; where it is first quoted by Aristotle, 
it is called zapowsic, an expression frequently applied to 
lines of Theognis. 

Hesychius alludes to a parody of Theognis. LoAvratdns’ 
Tapwonta ek Tov Oedyvidos BouBwv erawyow, for which 
Bergk reads BoAPov éerawyjow, WodAvraidy, a travesty of an 
elegy by Theognis now no longer extant. Geyso (Stud. 
Th., p. 17) discusses the passage with considerable detail, 
and concludes that the author parodied Antisthenes, who 
wrote a zporpertixds on Theognis; he corrects the text 
into ék 7tév Tept Mcdyrvidos, and for BouBwv suggests Bou. Bov 
(= BopBvd0v), a narrow-necked drinking-vessel, praised 
by Antisthenes as a check against immoderate potations. 


Cf. Athen. 465. 
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CHAPTER IV.—TESTIMONIA 
Quotations as Evidence for the Text 


Many editors have attached too great importance to 
the quotations from Theognis in ancient writers ; inter- 
esting they often are, but they contribute little to our 
knowledge of the text. As their readings are accessible 
to all in the pages of Bergk’s P. L. G., I have not thought 
it necessary to record them in my critical notes, except 
where they present a striking difference or offer any help 
in cases of doubt. Bergk allowed himself to be unduly 
influenced by the antiquity of the books in which they 
occur, and by the consensus of opinion among the ancients 
regarding the form of certain much-quoted lines. For 
instance, because Th. 175 is frequently quoted in the 
form xpi) zevinv devyovra, he proposed to substitute this 
for the Theognidean version jv 47 ypr) hevyovra ; cf. also 
his inferences from Plato discussed in Appendix on 429. 

Wherever we find, whether in an anthology or else- 
where, a poem quoted for its own sake as a complete 
whole, it will often exhibit a sounder text than detached 
fragments of the same poem incidentally cited by very 
early classical writers. Frequently a line has to be 
changed before it can bear an independent existence ; 
nv 8 xpy cannot stand alone; xpi wevinv is an obvious 
emendation which admirably suits the requirements of 
its new position; and kal yap dvijp tevin dedunpevos (177) 
has been transformed into a complete sentence by the 
simple expedient of reading was yap dvyp revin Sedpnpevos. 
Cf. Eur. Medea 268 ovyay. yen yap TaAXa. pe PoBov 
ahea which reappears in Stob. 73. 8 as yuri) yap éori téANa 
pev poBov mréa. Again cf. xypiooe pabeiv | tov cbrvyey 
Soxovvra pn CnAodv mptv dv KA, Eur. Heracld. 865, and tov 
evtvxey Soxodvta pur CnAodTe mpiv KTr (Stob. 105. 26). 

Sometimes it suits our fancy to change an independent 
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sentence into a combination of nouns and adjectives. 
Keats wrote: ‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever’ 
(Endym. 1); we frequently refer to an admired object 
as ‘a thing of beauty and a joy for ever’. A mis- 
quotation occasionally seizes the popular fancy, fights 
its way into literature, and is perpetuated from age to 
age as a separate quotation, while the correct form 
continues to live on in the original context ; men quite 
familiar with the latter still do not scruple to adopt the 
usurper in writing as well as in conversation. We 
frequently read and hear of ‘the man that hath no 
music in his soul’; Shakespeare wrote in himself (MM. of 
Venice, Act 5, Se. 1) ; ‘music,’ we are told, ‘hath charms 
to soothe the savage beast’; the original has ‘a savage 
breast’ (Congreve, Mourning Bride, Act 1, Se. 1); ef. 
‘fresh fields and pastures new’ for ‘ fresh qwoods’ (Lycidas 
ad fin). 

The text of classical authors is often ‘corrected’ by the 
use of semi-quotations found in early writers ; the following 
example should serve as a warning. In Theophr. Hist. 
Plants 9.15 we read kai yap Aioyidos év tais éeyelas ws 
rokuddppaKkov Neyer TV Tuppynviav, Tuppyvoy yevedv, papyaxo- 
zowv €Ovos (=Aesch. fr. 446). Had not the words ri 
Tup. been followed by the quotation, some editors would 
no doubt have been tempted to accept zodvd. as the 
word actually used by the dramatist; and if we possessed 
a MS. of the poem in question, the correct reading 
pappaxor. would probably have been ejected, and the line 
emended so as to admit the other adjective. 


1 For a fruitful discussion of all quotations from Theognis see 
Oscar Criiger’s dissertation De loc. Th. ap. vet. script., 1882. 
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QUOTATIONS BEARING ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE THEOGNIDEAN POEMS. 


Plato. 


Laws 630 A. Th. 77, 8 quoted under the 
name of Theognis. 


Meno 95 pv. 


Sox. Odoyvw tov rounriy otc ore taira Tatra réyer ; 
Mév. év qotos éreow; wx. ev tois edeyelors of Aé€yer 
Kal mapa Tolow ive Kal éoOue, Kal peta ToLow 
ile kal dvdave Tois, OV peyddn dvvapus. 
eobddv prev yop dm era didakea’ jv d€ KaKoiow 
ovpployns, amoX<is Kal tov edvta voov |Th, 33-6}. 
oof Ore ev tovros pev os didaxtod otans THS dperns Eyer ; 
Mev. daiverat ye. Sox. ev dAdo dé YE dALyov pretaPas, 
ci 8 jv rounroy, pyot, Kal &vOetov dvdpi vonpa [Th. 435], 
Neyer THs OTL 
roAAors dv purbors Kal weydAous ébepov |Th. 434] 
ol dvuvaprevor TOUTO TrOLELV, Kal 
ov mot dv é& dyabot matpos EYEVTO KUKOS, 
treGopevos prvOocr cadppoow. dArAXrAG didacKor 
ot more Tojoes Tov Kaxov avdp dyabov [Th. 436-8 I. 
évvoets OTe atTos atT@ wadw rept Tov abtdv TavavTia N€yer ; 
Mé. daivera. 

Si8déeat (Th. MSS. pabrjoeas) is probably due to the title 
of the discussion («i didaxrov 7 dpery). For other questions 
arising out of the text see Appendix, 

The words ev zotos éreow have been taken as a proof 
that the published poems of Theognis were not confined 
to the elegiac couplet ; and, in defiance of overwhelming 
evidence to the contrary, a statement by Clement of 
Alexandria has been brought in to supply the required 
verses. They are assumed to be the well-known and oft- 
quoted Pythian oracle containing the lines: ipeis 3, & 
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Meyapeis, ove Tptirou ove TéTUpToOL OTE SvWdEeKATOL, OT ev oyw 
ott év apiOuo (according to some versions they were ad- 
dressed to Aiyiées and not to Meyapeis) ; Clement alone 
(Stromat. 901) ascribes them to Theognis (fyciv 6 O€oyvis). 
There is not the slightest ground for allowing his authority 
to prevail against the numerous other writers who quote 
the oracle ; for a list of these cf. Leutsch-Schneidewin’s 
Paroemiogr. Graeci, note on Zenobius, 1. 48. 

The translation ‘In what kind of verses ’ (metre) hardly 
suits the context. Socrates begins by declaring that 
Theognis contradicts himself on a question of education. 
Can we believe that Meno, who is keenly interested in 
the discussion, coolly interrupts the speaker with the 
totally irrelevant question: ‘ What metre are these verses 
you refer to writtenin?’ The ‘kind of verse’ may refer 
not to the metrical form, but to the subject-matter and 
wording, 1.e. How does the poet express himself? Or 
év 7. ereow may simply mean *‘ Where ?’' 

Many scholars take 6A‘yov petraBds to mean ‘slightly 
changing his point of view’. The fatal objection to this 
rendering lies in the words that immediately follow the 
quotations, évvoeis kth. Would Socrates at one and the 
same moment refer to the poem of Theognis as showing 
‘a slight change of standpoint’ and ‘ a direct self-contra- 
diction’? It is better to translate ‘ after a slight digres- 
sion’, and this is supported by the wording of the two 
references made to Theognis. 

They are both arranged in the same way, (1) reference 
to the passage, (2) quotation, (8) criticism in the form of 
a question, with the same reply in each case (daiverat). 
The inference is that the words 6A‘(yov peraBds are a mere 


1 Cf, Eur. Bacch. 1291, mod & wader’ ; 4} Kar oikov 7 Toics Téros ; 
ovnep KTA. ev moiuis Tonos ; HH], 622 =[ubi]? For én cf. Th. 20, 22. 

2 neraB, is used by Homer for a change of theme; cf. aA’ dye 57 
peraBnO ral inmov Kdcpov decov, Od, 8. 492; cf. Hymn Aplr, 295 ced 
Heyo aptapevos peraBnoopat Gdrdov és Uuvor. 
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reference. Instead of saying év dAXos ob Aéyer Socrates 
uses the expression 6\. per. to emphasize his charge by 
showing that the poems are in the same book and not far 
from one another. The interval of 400 lines that sepa- 
rates them in our MSS. seems too long to suit this descrip- 
tion, and this makes it at least possible that Plato found 
them nearer one another in his copy of Theognis. The 
passage certainly proves the existence of a book of poems 
attributed to Theognis in the early fourth century, and 
this is perhaps all that it does prove; the philosopher 
may have been quoting from memory, and we must there- 
fore not attach too much importance to his statements. 


Xenophon. 


Sympos. 2. 4 quotes, under the name of Theognis, 35-6, 
in an ethical discussion on the question, ‘Can virtue be 
taught ?’ 

Memor. 1, 2. 20. The same lines are cited without the 
poet’s name (tov zountoy 0 Te N€ywr). 


‘Xenophon’ in Stobaeus 88. 14. 


When Welcker rearranged the Vheognidea and at- 
tempted to re-establish their original order, he placed 
at the beginning of the collection an elegy that in the 
MSS. stands as vv. 183-90. His argument is based on 
the wrong interpretation of the word dpyy in a passage 
quoted by Stobaeus under the lemma Zevoddvros é« rot 
Tepl Ocoyvidos. 

‘ Ocdyvidds eat ern TOD Meyapéews.’ obtos dé 6 rounTHS Tept 
OVOEVOS aAXov Noyov TETOUNTaL i?) Tepe GpeTns Kal KOKLOS avOpo- 
Tw, Kal eat 1) Totnots o'yypappa TEpl avOpOrwV? oTEp €é 
TLS im7reKOS dv ovyypaere rept UTTLKNS. DF obv apxy pot doKel 
THS TonTEws OpHGs Exew* dpxeTar yap TpOTov azd Tod ed yeve- 
cha. weto yap ovte dvOpwrov ore TOV dhNwv ody dy ayabbv 
cival, € py TH yevvicovta ayab. cin. edo&ev otv avtd rapa- 


delypacr tots dAos Cwows xpyoacGat, doa pr) €iKt Tpéderat, 
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GANG, peta TEXVIS ExaoTA HeparreveTat, OTs yevvulorata erovTal. 
dnAot & ev tolade tois érecu’ Kpiods pev ktrA. Th. 183-90. 

Tatra Ta érn dEyer TOvS GVOpwrovs otk erictacbas yevvay &é 
GXdAjAwv, Kata ylyver Oat TO yéevos TOV GvOpdrrwv KéKLOV del puyve- 
pevoy TO xElpov TO BeAtiovi. of dé roAAOl ex TOVTWY TdV erOV 
olovTar Tov ronTHVY ToAUTpaypootvny (?) Tov dvOpdruV KaTy- 
yopety Kal avTl xpnpatuv ayévevav Kal Kakiav évTicataANdTreo bat 
cidoras* éuol 6é doxel dyvovay Karyyopetv rept Tov abtdv Biov. 

The origin of the extract has been the subject of much 
controversy ; some stoutly uphold the claims of Xeno- 
phon, others with equal tenacity refuse to regard it as his 
work.! An attempt has been made to father the section 
on Antisthenes, and the title has accordingly been changed 
to read “AvtiaGévous éx Tod +. ©, the treatise mentioned being 
one of the two books referred to by Diogenes Laertius (see 
infra, p. 96). Some (e.g. Rausch, Geyso) think that the 
name of Xenophon was introduced owing to a mistaken 
inference from the words «i tis immixds xrA., in which they 
detect a reference to Xenophon’s treatise repi immuxys ; 
others hold it to be the title of a lost section that imme- 
diately preceded the quotation about Theognis. 

The integrity of this passage has also been contested, 
but I can see no reason to assume that the lines following 
the verses cited (radra 7a éry «rA.) are an addition from 
another source. The extract cannot be derived from any 
treatise on Theognis ; its whole tone and drift show it to 
be merely an incident in an ethical discussion similar to 
that which hinges on the poem of Simonides in the Pro- 
fagoras of Plato; and it is clear from the final paragraph 
that the writer is more concerned with a vindication of 
his own theories than with the correct interpretation of 
the poet’s meaning. The words oi dé roAXoi éx ToVvTwv Tov 
érov «tA. indicate that these lines of Theognis, like 33-6, 
175-8, 429-88, had found a place in many debates on 


1 Cf. an able essay by Immisch Xenophon tiber Theognis. 
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points of conduct and theoretical morality, and the author 
(or speaker) is eager to press his own views in opposition 
to current opinion. In such a context we need feel no 
surprise if we find the T’heognidea loosely called an ‘ Essay 
on Goodness and Badness’ by a man who is capable of so 
grossly distorting the words of Theognis as to tell us that 
the object of the poet’s attack is not avarice, but ignorance.’ 
It has more than once been suggested (e. g. by Heiland) 
that the fragment may possibly have occurred in a lost 
section of the Memorabilia ; this would sufficiently account 
for the absence of the alleged book on Theognis from the 
list of Xenophon’s works as given by Diogenes Laertius. 
Possibly the original lemma had merely Zevoddvros and 
the other words were added as a guess from the substance 
of the extract to bring the title into line with those of 
the two preceding extracts ; or it may be that a word was 
lost after éx rod wep¢ and the gap filled when a later 
copyist adopted the simple and plausible remedy of re- 
peating the poet’s name. As to the authenticity of the 
passage, our verdict must still be non liquet. 

Objection has been raised to cv’'yypappa on the ground 
that it means ‘a prose treatise’. Like our word ‘com- 
position’ and ‘essay’ (cf. Pope’s Essay on Man) it is 
occasionally used of poetry as well as of prose. Cf. éxacra 
Tov cvyypapparov (hexameters) Hdt. 1. 48; os d€ Kat povos 
éreuvynoOn “Opnpos ov wavy axpyBds ovvéypave Lucian V. H. 
2. 32; Meécavdpos (an epic poet) cvveypavev Theocr. Epigr. 
22.4. The author of rept” Yous uses cvyypadeds for ‘ writer’, 
e.g. 27.1, followed by a quotation from Homer, ef. 22. 1, 
33.1. The addition of 7 zoijo1s makes a very great differ- 
ence.” It would be wrong to say that Dante wrote a ‘ trea- 

} How would he explain ¢id#s in 193? Again in 195 dvdyxn is 
distinctly said to be responsible for a man’s conduct. pedcdaiver 
(185), dvaivera (187), BovAera (188), te~Gor (189) all point to the 
race for wealth. 

* For the general description cf. Dio Chrys., who (Orat. 55) declares 
that Homer and Socrates éAcyérnyv epi aperas avOpwrev at epi 
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tise’ on The Religious Beliefs of the Middle Ages ; but it 
would be quite correct to declare that Dante’s poem is a 
‘treatise’ on that subject. 

That 1% zocyovs (line 3) means ‘the poetry of Theognis’ is 
clear from the expressions already used, 6 zounrijs wept KrA. 5 
this in turn fixes the meaning of zis zoinjrews ; We must 
translate 7 otv dpxy xrd.: ‘The starting-point of his 
poetry’... ‘for the poet starts with “ good birth”; the 
subject of dpyxerau is the same as that of wero. Whatever 
interpretation be attached to dpyxx the fact remains that 
ciyéveva is the one essential quality in the social philosophy 
of Theognis. Even if we follow Bergk, Schémann, 
and other scholars in adopting the literal significance of 
apxn (‘opening lines of his poetry’), there is nothing in 
the extract above quoted to imply that the poem cited 
was that dpyy; «db yevéoba. may well be a reference to 
the dya6ot whose society is recommended to Cyrnus in 
the lines that come immediately after the introductory 
verses (1-26). 


Tsocrates. 


C ca N an _ > + N 
Ad Nicoclen, p, 23. “Emet kaxetvo frou tpodnAov ty, ote TA 
vt \ al \ an te 
oupPBovdevovTa Kat TOV ToLNpaTwVY Kal TOV TvYYpappatov 
7, , Q sa > 5 a 
XpNTWOTaTA pev AravTEs vopiCovow, ov pay YOLaTd y aTtov 
> / > \ / ov \ \ Pale a 
dKovovow, GAAG mTerovOacw Omep mpos Tors vovbeTodvTas 
x ‘ > yy oe . ta / 7 7G Oe ON na 
Kal yap €kelvous eraivovor pev, TAnolew € Bovrovrat Tots 
c , > > > A > / a a> 
ovvecapaptdvovaw, GAX ov Tois adrotpérovcw. onpeiov 
wi oO PANY 
adv Tis TouoaiTo TV “Hotwddov Kar Medyvioos Kat PakvAidov 
Toinow" Kal yap TovTous gaol pev dplorous yeyevno bau ovp- 
a AL ays nace. een 
BovrAovs TO Biw TO TOV évOpworwv. TavTa de A€yovTEs aipovvTaL 
: 


a cal ‘\ lal / 
cuvoatpiBew Tats dAAnAwV Gvolas padrdov 1 Tats €eKElvoV 


xaxias; cf, also maca pev 7 moines TH ‘Opnpw aperns eat Erawvos Kal 

navTa auto pds TovTO pepe, Basil De. Leg. Libr. Gent. quoted by Geyso. 
Gen 9 : : \ 

Aristotle Rhet. iii. 3 quotes Alcidamas, who called the Odyssey kadov 


> , , , 
avOpunivov Biov kaTonTpov. 
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troOnkais. e€Tt O el Tis exAeeve Kal’ TOV TpOEXOVTWY TOLNTOY 
Tas Kadovpevas yvopas, ep ais éxeivor paiot éeorovdacar, 
dpoiws av Kat mpos ta’ras diateOetev* Hdiov yap av Kwpmdias 
THs pavrotarns 7) TOV OTH TEXVLKOS TETOLNHEVOV AKOVO-ALEY. 

There is nothing in the above passage or in Plato, 
Laws, 811 (quoted on p. 17), to prove, as some have 
maintained, that Theognis was read in extracted ‘gnomes’ 
or had in any way been ‘boiled down’ by the time of 
Isocrates. The quotation from the latter implies a very 
clear distinction between the zovjpara of Theognis and 
his two fellows, and selected ‘gnomes’ from other poets. 
Plato would probably place him among the 6Aou zounral. 
The two writers had evidently different types of collec- 
tions in mind; the philosopher was thinking of choice 
passages running to considerable length such as may be 
found in the compilations of Stobaeus; Isocrates had 
wisdom tabloids in mind, moral tonics in the smallest 
possible doses, complete one-line gnomes from the poets 
corresponding to the yvouar povocriyor of later ages. When 
he sent his sermon to Nicocles, anthologies were already 
common, as we may infer from the words of Plato; but 
collections of short gnomes had not yet come into vogue. 

Isocrates places the works of Theognis, Hesiod, and 
Phocylides in the class of didactic and hortatory poems. 
All men, he says, are ready to admit the excellence of 
these poets as teachers of practical morality ; but they 
have no wish to make a closer acquaintance with their 
precepts. And if some one were to make a collection 
of ‘gnomes’ even from the most eminent poets, men 
would still prefer comedy of the lowest type to such 
highly finished works of art. 

Bergk took the zpo€yovres roinrat to be Hesiod, Theognis, 
and Phocylides, and believed that the hint dropped by 


1 Bekker, following G, omits «ai. The other MSS., including D, 
which is derived from the same original as G, read as above «al 
TOV. 
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Isocrates was adopted and a chrestomathy compiled con- 
taining moral maxims from the Megarian poet. In that 
case we should have expected the addition of some such 
word as rovtwv or éxeivov to tOv zp. 7. The poetry of 
Hesiod and the others is styled iro6jxac and included 
under ra cvpBovdrevovra which all consider ypyowrara ; 
the authors are compared with of vov6erotvres and ot dro- 
tpérovres, and are admitted to be dpucroe ctpBovro; but 
there is nothing whatever to justify us in assuming that 
the writer held them to be entitled to the rank of of 
mp. moutai. The contrast is not between troGijKa. and 
gnomes extracted from them, but between the writings 
of Hesiod, Theognis, and Phocylides as a whole, and 
choice moral selections culled from the most eminent 
poets of Greece; the first class wrote with a didactic 
purpose, the second could supply extracts which would 
be useful for moral instruction. 

Isocrates implies that there was, in the didactic works 
of the poets he mentions, nothing to amuse their 
audience; unlike the tragic dramatists they used no 
means tovs AK POW|LEVOUS Woxaywyety (p. 24). Theognis did 
not need an ‘extractor’; others did. Had the works 
referred to resembled our Theognidean Syloge in con- 
taining a sprinkling of convivial and erotic elegies they 
would have offered the sauce required to tickle the 
popular palate, and Isocrates could not have referred to 
them in the above terms. But his words would be most 
appropriate if the moral precepts of Theognis were all 
included in a separate collection, as, for instance, in the 
Works and Days. 

We may still believe that Theognis composed ‘occa- 
sional’ verses of a frivolous tendency ; our contention is 
that they formed no part of the iro6jKa1 pos Ki'pvor. 

Isocrates had a great admiration for our poet, and was 
intimately acquainted with his works, as is abundantly 
proved by the frequent reminiscences in his writings. 
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Had there existed in the latter half of the fourth century 
a Musa Paedica attributed to Theognis, it could hardly 
have escaped his notice, nor could he have drawn such 
a sharp distinction between its author and the ovveéa- 
[LapTUVOVTES with their dvow. 


Aristotle. 

Eth. Nic. 1.9, see App. on 255, 6: ib. 5.3 Kal rapoyuaco- 
pevol papev, Th. 147: ib. 9. 9, an allusion to Th. 35 (by 
name): 9. 12, a good commentary on Th. 31-8, dzo- 
pattovra: yap Tap GAXjAwV ots apérKovTat, Ofev “ erOAOV Lev 
yop am éc6a” (Th. 35, no name); he did not think 
it necessary to complete the quotation; every reader 
could fill in the rest for himself; a mere hint is enough 
to indicate a well-known reference, e.g. ‘sour grapes,’ 
‘dog in the manger.’ Ib. 10.10, a ref. to Th. 434 (name), 
Bek. proposed to read dropaéeas in Th, 35. 

Eth. Hud. 1.1, see App. on 255, 6: ib. 2. 7 (see p. 82): 
3. 1, ‘according to Theognis, icyv’s and zAotros= avdpeta’’ 
Tas yap avnp mevin dedpunpevos (Th. 177): 7. 2, Th. 125, 6 
(name): 7. 10, Th. 14 (name). 

Ilept edyeve(as ap. Stob. 86. 25, alludes to Th. 189 
(name). See also p. 32. 


Clearchus, a follower of Aristotle. 

Ap. Athen. 256 é« Kizpov 7d yévos ovtes, GAN ovbK ex Tis 
Mertadixns Tptkkns, Kaddrep TWwes cipyKacl, ov latpedoar TV 
dyvovay 068 “AokAnmadats todTS ye vopilw Seddc8ar. On the 
ground of this and similar citations Bergk proposed to 
adopt ov8' as the original reading in the poem of Theognis 
(482). It is simply an easy means of converting 
a subordinate clause into an independent sentence (ei & 
became oid’) ; this ‘ quotation-form * is the reading of one 
MS. (0). 

Schol. Thucyd. 2. 43 (quoted by Poppo) @goyvs yap 6 
rouoas Tas UTOOHKaS pyot: then Th. 175, 6. 

Schol. Soph. O. Col., see App. on 425. 
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Teles (end of third cent. B.c.), ap. Stob. 97. 31, quotes, 
without giving the author’s name, the first four feet of 
Th. 100% 

Philo (flor. 40 a.p.), i. 469 quotes 535, 6, introduced 
by the words éxeiva eb redovnrat. 


Dio Chrysostom (born midd. first cent. a.p., banished 
by Domitian). 


In wept Baorelas a’ p. 2, he quotes Th. 432 (oid) 
introd. by &s dyow 6 rountys. In Tept Baorrelas B’ p. 18 
Philip and Alexander discuss literature. 98.0 7/ ore, & 
Tal, opdodpa ovTws exer nar Tov “Opnpov, adore diatpiBes 
tepi CabTov) povoy Tov ToinToV; expnv pwévtow pnde TOV GAAwWY 
Gpedds exew’ copol yap ot avdpes. Kat 6 “Ad€Eavdpos én, 
OTL OOKEL MOL, O TATEpP, Ov TATA Toinos Pacirel TpeTELY, HOTEP 
odde oto}. Ta pev ody GArG Tojpata, Eywye iyodpal, TO. 
pev CupTOTiKG avtTOv, TA O€ epwTiKd, TA Se eyKopia aGOAnTOY 
Te Kal immov viKwvTwv, TA 6 emt Tos TeOveHou Opyvovs’ Ta 
dé yeAwros evexev 7) Aovdopias Terompéva’ worEep TA TOY 
KMpwoLodioackdArwv, Kat To TOD Llapiov rounTod. tows d€ tive 
aitov Kal dnpotika A€yout dv, TvpBovdevovra Kat TapatvodvTa 
trois moAAois Kat idwitais, Kabarep otpot To Poxvdridov Kal 
Ocdyvidos' ad’ dv ti dv ApednOjvae Svvaito avn Hiv Gpovos ; 
Further on he denounces Hesiod as a poet for shepherds 
and farmers. 

The above extract proves nothing. We have no right 
to treat it as if it were a carefully tabulated section in 
a literary text-book. Sitzler assumes that the genres 
mentioned are mutually exclusive, and therefore concludes 
that the Theognis known to Dio contained nothing but 
cupBovrevovta Kal Trapa.vodvTa. Archilochus (rod Uap. 
xount.)' is here mentioned as a writer of poems yéAwtos 
évexev; but we know that he also composed cupmotika 
(e. g. fr. 4) and, like Theognis, rapa:votyra (fr. 56, 66). 


1 Cf. “ApxiAoxos 6 Mapios ronrns, Athen. 7 F. 
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Again, what reason have we for supposing that Dio 
was thoroughly familiar with the works of Theognis? 
His knowledge of them may have been confined to 
extracts in ethical discussions and the general estimate 
of Theognis as a ovpPovdos dpistos in company with 
Phocyl. and Hesiod. It is not improbable that he had 
in mind the passage from Isocrates already discussed ; 
in both cases ‘the best reading for a king’ is the subject 
under discussion. 


Musonius—teacher of Epictetus, banished in the reign 
of Nero—ap. Stob. 56. 18, quotes Th. 33, 4 and again 35, 6 
(by name). 


Plutarch. 


Sol. 2, Th. 719-24. ascribed to Solon; also Sol. 3, 
Th. 315-18. De aud. poet. 2 refers to the yrwpodoyia Ocd- 
yvidos as NOyou Kixpdpevor Tapa ToLNnTLKNS @aTrEP OXHPA TO 
PLETPOV KGL TOV OYKOV; iva TO meCov duapvywow. They are 
classed with the évy of Parmenides and Empedocles and 
the Theriaca of Nicander; ib. 4 quotes with approval 76 
Tov Biwvos zpos Tov O€oyvw A€yovTa (177, 8): was ot od wévns 
ov dAvapets Toratta Kat KatadorAeoyXeEls HMLOV ; 

De div. cup. 4, Th. 227 ascribed to Solon. 

Non posse suav. 21, Th. 472 ascribed to Euenus. 

De comm. not. 22. The Stoics condemn Th. as dyevvjs 
and puxpos for the sentiments of Th. 175, 6. 

De Stoic. rep. 14, Th. 175, 6 quoted (name). 

De mult. amic. 9, de soll. anim. 27, quaest. nat. 19, Th. 
215, 16 (by name). In the last two passages we have the 
same variant zodvyxpoou (zoAvdpovos in the first), due no 
doubt to the subject of the extracts (ypo.d) ; both evidently 
came from the same source, as the same quotations from 
Th. and Pindar occur together in each. 

Quaest. Plat. 1.3, Th, 452, quoted as 6 Adyos. 
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Lucian. 


Timon 26, De merc. cond. 5, Apol. de m. c. 10; dis- 
paraging references to Th. 175-7. He is classed with oi 
GYEVVETTATOL TOV TOLNTOV. 

De salt. 67, like Plut. (de soll. an.) quotes a fragment 
of Pindar, and refers to Th. 215, 6 (no name). 

Schol. Apol. de merc. cond. 12, a very loose quotation 
of Th. 1155, 6 (name). 


Hermogenes (c. 160 a.p.), prog. 4, and other rhetoricians 
frequently quote Th. 175, 6. 

Cert. Hom. Hes. See Appendix. 

Harpocration (second cent. A. p.). See p. 5. 


Clement of Alexandria (died ¢. 215 a.p.). 


Stromateis (reff. acc. to the paging of Pott) quotes the 
following lines under the name of Theognis: 35, 6, p. 
677; 119-24, p. 747; 153, p. 740 (see App.); 175, 6, 
p. 574 ; 209, p. 740 ; 425-7, p. 517; 457, 8, p. 745; 509, 
10, p. 742. 

An oracle assigned to Th., see p. 84. 

No ancient author besides Clement quotes 119-24, 209. 
In several important points the readings in the Strom. 
are nearer to the MSS. of Th. than the citations in other 
writers: e.g. pabyjceat 35, where others have ddd€éear ; 
Babvkyrea (weyaxnrea) 175 5 TUVTOV (apxnv) 425. For devia- 
tions from Th. cf. ecopay (éodeiv) 426 3 aird | xpyras (abrov 
aivn) 509-10 ; xpyoipov (cvpdopov) 457. 

The following is interesting as a combination of Holy 
Writ and pagan wisdom :— 


Téypamras dé" pred. Gvopos GAwov GODos eon, Kat etd ekEKTOD 
€xAexTOs eon, Kal peTa OTPEBAOD diacTpeers (LUX X. Ps. 17, 26). 
A > ecm, / o « , Joos 
KoAAGG Oat odv Tots aylois TpoTyKel, OTL Ot KOAAWpEVOL avTots 
ayiacOycovra’ evredbev 6 O€oyvis ypader’ 
ecOAGv pev yap dm ecOa pabyceat Kr. (35, 6), Strom. 
D041, 
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Sextus Empiricus, p. 175 Bek. (end second cent. A.D.) 
quotes Th. 425-8 (no name). 


Diogenes Laertius (c. 200-50 a.v.), 6. 1. 9, enumerates the 
works of Antisthenes, of which the topos devrepos includes 
rept dikaloovvys, Kal dvdpelas TMpoTpETTLKOS TPOTOS, SevTEpos, 
tpitos, wep. Medyvidos 3 €. He further mentions a xipos 7) 
épwpevos altered by some modern critics to Kvpyos. But 
the MSS. of Diogenes Laertius give xtpos as the title of 
four other tracts by Antisthenes ; ib. 10. 126, a criticism 
of Th. 425, 7 (no name) by Epicurus. 

Amin. Marcellinus (c. 390 a.p.), 29. 21, refers to Th. 
175, 6, Theognis poeta vetus et prudens. 


Athenacus (¢. 200 a. d.). 


P. 87, part of Th. 500 (no name). P. 310, kdor 
Kapxapltas’ repli tov'twy dyalv “Apxéotpatos 6 TOV dWoddywv 
‘Hotodos 7) O€oyvis’ jv dé Kai 6 O€oyvis rept HdvTdbeav, os 
atvtos Tept avtod pyow die TovTwv’ Thos... . Kopn (Th. 997— 
1002). ovde TO TALoEeparrely OTOValvEeTal i) coos ovTos’ Neyer 
yotv’ <i Oeins xd. (993-6). Cf. a similar attack upon Solon 
in Plut. Sol.3. Having mentioned the name of Theognis, 
Athenaeus remembered that he had seen a poem which 
proved the moralist himself to be an epicure. This in 
turn reminded him of the elegy which immediately 
preceded it, and he hastened in passing to charge the 
poet with paederasty as well. The remark ode 76 7. 
xTA. Suggests a novel accusation against one who had 
hitherto been regarded as a blameless teacher of morality. 
If the Second Book is authentic, it is strange that no 
attack upon its author has survived; his name con- 
stantly meets us in ethical discussions; there are extant 
many attempts to belittle his reputation ; we know that 
his doctrines were sharply criticized by Bion, Chrysippus, 
Lucian, and many other philosophers. Athenaeus dearly 
loved a bit of scandal, and knew all about the earlier 
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poets, with their loves and mistresses, whose very names 
he can give us. A mere reference to the M. P. would 
have supplied far more damning evidence than the 
comparatively innocent lines quoted above. It is ex- 
tremely significant that the very existence of such a 
collection was unsuspected by a voracious reader like 
Athenaeus, who cites over 700 authors and quotes from 
more than 1,500 different works. 

p. 317. A quotation from Th. 215, 6 introd. by ds xat 
6 Meyapeis @€oyvis Pynow év tats eAcyefas; and again 
p- 518, Th. 215, kai 6 Ogoyns, 

p. 364. Hosts often insult their guests ézi votv od 
Nap Bavovres TH cipnyéva 70 TOU TOV Xeipwva TeToUNnKOTOS, €iTE 
Pepexparns eotiv cite Nixdpaxos 6 pvOpiKods 7 ores dy Tore, 

pnde ot y avdpa didrov kadréoas emi daira OddAevav 
axGov épOv mapedvTa* Kaos yap avip Tbe pele. 


> > lal 
GAXL pan evxnos Téprov ppéva Tepe T eKelvov. 


vov 6€ Tovtwv pev ovd dAWS péepvynvTa, TH Oe EENs adTov expav- 
Oavovow, arep Tavta ek Tov «is Hoiodov dvapepopéevov peyddwv 
"Holwv rerapwHdntar’ ypov Oo nv twa Tis Kadéon ; a boorish 
host lets a guest see that his presence is not wanted ; the 
latter is about to leave, when another guest invites him 
to remain. 
60 axGerar aitos 6 Ovwv (i. e. the host) 
TO KaTakwvovte Kal evOds ee€” edeyeta’ 
pnodeva pnt déxovra pve KatépuKe Tap HELV, 


pn? ebdovr eréyepe, Sipwvidn. (= Th. 467, 469.) 


The Hoai were, of course, not év éAcyeiais. 

We find then a quotation from the U'heognidea in a 
parody of ‘Hesiod’, and we can at once see that we have 
before us an elegy adapted to hexameter verse by omitting 
the pentameter. The expression éAcé éAcyeia precludes the 
possibility of vindicating the hexameters as original in the 
above ‘ parody’, a proceeding to which Bergk would have 
resorted had it not been for these words (éAcg éAcy.) 

H 
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Hesiod and Theognis are so often mentioned in close 
union with one another that it would not be rash to 
assume an insertion from the Theognidea in a parody of 
Hesiod ; cf. Ath. 428 ¢., where we have 6d kai “Hovodos 
cirev immediately followed by kat @€oyus d€ dyow and 
a quotation, Th. 477-86. 

p. 457. rowidrdv éote kal Td Oedyvidos Tod wountod* "Hdy 
yop pe KéexAnke KTA. onpaiver yap Kdxdov. These lines, 
usually printed as Th. 1229-380, may not be the work 
of the Megarian poet. Athenaeus refers to another 
Theognis without any descriptive epithet, but he mentions 
the work from which the quotation is taken : zept ot dyct 
@doyvis ev B' rept tdv ev “Pddw Ovordy, p. 360. 

p- 559. A quot. of 457-60, introd. by tod Meyapixod 
TOUNTOD TApawEeravTos. 

p. 682. Zevodarys dé kal SdAwv Kai O€oyvis Kai BwoxvAédys, 
er. O€ Tlepiavdpos 6 KopivO.os eAeyeorroids Kal Tov AowrGv of pH 
TPOTAYOVTES TPOS TA TonpaTa p<eAMdLaV, ExTovOvGL TOUS OTLXOUS 
Tots apiOpots Kal TH TA€er TOV WETPWV Kal OKOTODTW OTwS adTOV 


pndels pyre axépadros éorat pyre Aayapds pyTe petoupos. 


Julian (831-638 A. D.). 


Julian’s defence of paganism is quoted by his Christian 
critic, Cyril of Alexandria, writing 429 a.p. 

Cyr. Contr. Jul., vol. vii, p. 224 (Spanheim), where 
Julian says: 6 coddtatos Yadopov rapdpows éote TO Tap’ 
"EAAnou DoxvdOy 7) @edyvid. } looxparer; wobev; «i yovv Tapa- 
Barous tas “looxparous tapaweoes Tats éxelvou mapoyslats, Evpots 
av, 0 10a, TOV TOD Meoddpov KpeitTova Tod copwrarov Bactr€ws 
. «= [ds] od repryéyover Hdovas Kal yvvaikds AOyou TodTov 
Tapyyayov. 

Would Julian have dared to use Theognis as a foil 
against Solomon, whom he accuses of yielding to his 
baser passions, had there been a chance of his being 
refuted by a mere reference to the Musa Paedica? Had 
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he been aware of its existence he would not have assumed 
ignorance of it in his opponents. The passage at any 
rate proves that the Second Book was not known to the 
reading public as the work of Theognis in the fourth 
century A.D. Cyril’s reply certainly shows that he was 
totally unacquainted with the writings of Theognis and 
Isocrates, which he contemptuously dismisses as ypyoro- 
padn, wird Kal Kexompevpeva, dota wep dv Kal titOa1 Koptots 
Kal pany Kal Tadaywyol patey av vovOerodyTes TA peipaxia. AS 
Mr. Harrison aptly says, ‘if Theognis were to be made 
fit for the nursery, changes would be needed more sweeping 
even than Welcker’s.’ 


Stobaeus c. 500 a.v. 


The Florilegium contains fifty-six passages under the 
name of Theognis, including four couplets that are not 
found in any of our MSS. The value of these Stobaean 
quotations for the textual criticism of the T'heognidea has 
been thoroughly discussed by H. Schneidewin and Oscar 
Criiger (see Bibliography). Welcker, it is true, had already 
pronounced his opinion, Stobaewm integriore et genuinae 
Sormae similiore quam quae nunc possideatur collectione 
usum esse; but Bergk, Schneidewin, and others have 
emphatically expressed their dissent, and a careful study 
of the Stobaean readings brings us to the conclusion that 
there is but little exaggeration in Criiger’s final verdict : 
wihil utilitatis Stobaeum ad Theognidem afferre. There are 
very few cases in which we get real help for the recon- 
struction of the text. 


Suidas (¢c. 976 a.D.). 
@goyvis, Meyapets tv ev SukeAia Meydpwv, yeyovws ev tH 
Of Arey ABS KeTo f Yop q 
vf "Odvpridd, eypaev eAeyeiav eis Tois owbévtas TOV Yupa- 
, 5 a , , Cy Ly , ee \ 
Kovolov év TH ToAwopKia, yvopas dv edeyeias cis ern Bw, kat 
AY e. A Ss Lal > / IN we Py > aN / 
ampos Kipvoy, Tov avtod épwyevov, yvwpodoyiav du €Aeyeiwr, 
lal e A 
Kal éTépas vroOyKas Tapawetikds, TA TavTA ETLKOS' OTL pe 
/ + / e > LS J y/ vA 
Tapaiveres eypaiye O€oyvis’ GAA ev péTw TOUTWY TapEeTTappEvat 


H 2 
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puapla Kal mraldiKol epwres Kal GAAa doa 6 evapetos droaTpEe- 
petar Bios. 

The above paragraph is probably composite; after 
eis érn Bw comes a section which is simply a repetition 
of yvopas 8v eX. in an expanded form taken from some other 
source; the patchwork is betrayed by 7a ravra éukds, 
a corruption of éy Bo (Schémann érn Bos’) which was 
changed to émixé with s added to make it look like sense ; 
we have perhaps a further proof of this in the use of 
dv eeye(wv instead of 3d: eAcyetas’; Kai. . . kat =‘both 

. and’ introducing words in apposition to yvwpas dv 
eley. Ta Tavra was added to make the meaning still 
clearer, ‘in all amounting to 2,800 verses.’ 

Tywpodoyiav pos Kvpvov is probably a reference to 
the collected gnomes designed for Cyrnus which once 
existed in a separate book published by the poet him- 
self. The words 6 pév xrA. (some MSS. have xat 
mapaiveces pev) imply that the Gnomology to Cyrnus and 
the tro6. wapaw. were not known as such to Suidas, 
but were included in the compilation referred to as 
containing an admixture of less decent poems. These 
cannot be the M. P., for this comes after a’, while the 
verses referred to by Suidas were év pécw rovtwv taperrap- 
pévat, It has been suggested that in the MS. of Theognis 
used by Suidas, as in our Mut. MS. (A), the J/. P. came 
between Theogn. a and the poems of Phocylides, which 
had no title and were accordingly taken to be the work of 
Theognis. Against this must be urged the fact that the 
Tatdukol épwres are not singled out for special mention ; 
they come after papio. and are followed by dAdo doa xKrX. 
There is quite enough in the first book to arouse the ire 
of a Christian like Suidas; for similar language ef. 
Aovkiavds BNacdynpet Tov Xpiotov 6 Tappiapos and “lwanmos 
evaperos tavu (Suid. quoted by Nietzsche, R. MW. 1867). It 


1 Reitzenstein finds in the absence of 5’ édcy. after im, map. a 
reference to poems by Theognis in metre other than elegiac. 
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is Just possible that there is a reference to the Second 
Book in tov airod épwpevov ; but it should be remembered 
that the expression would be readily applied to a blame- 
less friendship like that which subsisted between Theognis 
and the young noble whom he initiated in the ways of 
the ‘good’. It also occurs in the title of the Theognidea 
given by some MSS., though they do not contain the 
MOP. 

As has been suggested in more than one quarter’ the 
words ézn Bw (2,800 verses) are probably due to a 
mistake in the reckoning occasioned by the addition of 
two totals found in different sources. Our MS. A con- 
tains 1,254 lines belonging to the First Book; the total 
might be raised to 1,400 by the addition of couplets no 
longer preserved in our MSS. (e. g. 1221-6), and a number 
of repetitions that were perhaps omitted in copying MSS. 
that preceded A, from which later scribes in turn excluded 
some of the repetitions that had been allowed to remain. 

Teyovss refers to the poet’s florwit, not to his birth: 
cf. Buoxvrdns prdcopos asvyxpovos Medyvidos’ jv be ExdrEpos 
peta xpl’ rn tov Tporkdv, OAvpridtde yeyovores vO (Suidas 
on Phocyl.). Hellanicus makes Homer a contemporary 
of the Trojan War, 1193-1183 z.c. Tatian equates Ol. 23 
with 500 post Troica (Hauvette, Archiloque, p. 21). 

*Emukds. One MS. reads ezveikiés, which Bergk accepts 
(Gr. Litt.-Gesch.). Dilthey (R.W, N.F. 18) proposed 
nOiKos. I. G. Schneidewin (Delectus, p. 46), rejecting the 
explanation ‘ in epic dialect’, suggested éAeyevaxis. 

Mr. Harrison (Studies, p. 295) has made use of the 
reference to the Sicilian Elegy of Theognis to support 
his views regarding the poet’s date. 

‘We know of no siege of Syracuse earlier than the 
famous siege which began in 414.’ Sitzler and others 
ascribe the elegy to the Athenian Theognis, the butt of 


1 e.g, Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, p. 165 (edit. 1882). 
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Aristophanes. To this Mr. Harrison objects on the 
ground that it is not likely that ‘his works survived or 
even their names. Moreover, if he wrote on those who 
were saved from the siege, they must have been the 
remnants of the Athenian army’ (p. 295). But the latter 
objection is equally applicable to Mr. Harrison’s own 
explanation; for he believes, witn Welcker and others, 
that the elegy was written on the siege of Sicilian Megara 
by the Syracusan Gelon (483 B.c.). As it stands, the 
passage will not bear this meaning, and various emenda- 
tions have been proposed:2 Mr. Harrison suggests the 
insertion of izé or dd before tév 3. Accept this con- 
jecture, and the fatal objection to ascribing the elegy 
to the Athenian Theognis disappears. Even with this 
correction the words are still unintelligible if we take 
them to refer to the siege of Megara, for the sense would 
not be complete without the addition of the words 
Meyapéwv or Meydpwv, whereas in the case of an Athenian 
writing on the escape of his own countrymen from the 
siege of Syracuse itself, the meaning would be perfectly 
clear.» The whole passage is too obscure to justify 
Mr. Harrison in taking the statement of Suidas as ‘an 
additional reason for thinking that the literary activity 
of Theognis lasted till the time of the Persian wars’ 
(p. 297). 


1 The section on Theognis by Suidas is followed by another on 
his Athenian namesake, so that the remark about the second may 
have been accidentally transferred to the first. 

2 F. G. Schneidewin, Del. Poet. Eleg. (p. 46) has dvadwOévras? 
Hecker joondévras. K. O. Miiller (Dorier) suggests the impossible 
course of taking Tay Svpaxovciwy to be the subjective genitive with 
TH woAopKia ‘in the siege by the Syracusans’. 

3 Sitzler (p. 52) would read els robs owOévras év Tr moALopKia TOY 
Svpoxovomy : Suidas, he thinks, had heard of an elegy composed by 
Theognis (‘Snow’) on the survivors of the Athenian expedition. 
Cf. ‘Quam vero facilis ac verisimilis sit confusio inter Theognidem 
Megarensem et Atheniensem quamque apta Suidae ingenio, non est 
quod moneam’ (p. 52, adn. 27). 
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Palatine Anthology (early tenth cent.). 

9. 118 quotes Th. 527, 8 under the title Bycoavrivov. 
In the Planud. Anth. (fourteenth cent.), the couplet is 
ascribed to Theognis. 

10. 40, Th. 1151, 2 (=1238 ab) as andor. 

10. 118, Th. 1155, 6, as ddée7rorov ascribed by Plan. 
to Theognis. 

I have omitted to mention a few late writers who 
quote lines already cited in more ancient authors, and 
one or two others that are too late to be of any use for 
our purpose. 

Manuscripts. 

We have one excellent MS., A, and another, O, inferior 
to A but far superior to all the rest. 

1h 

A. Paris Bibliotheque Nationale Suppl. Grec no. 388, 
called by Bekker Mutinensis ‘non quod Mutina Parisios 
venisset, sed communi tum omnium, qui ex Italiae 
superioris bibliothecis minoribus Parisinae illati essent, 
nomine’. A beautifully written tenth-cent. MS. 

IL: 

O. Vatic. 915, thirteenth cent., has disappeared since 
1889, according to Sitzler in his review of Harrison’s 
Studies, Woch. f. Kl. Phil., July 22, 1903. 

K. Venet. Marc. 522, fifteenth cent. A copy of 0; 
where it differs from O, except in omissions and errors, 
the readings are evidently due to conjectural restoration. 

I have therefore with rare exceptions taken no account 
of K in my critical notes. 

III. Inferior MSS. collated by Bekker. 


b. Par. B. N. 2008. i. Venet. Mare. 520. 
. Par. B. N. 2551. l. Laurent. plut. 31, cod. 20. 
ah Jey IB, ING Pact m. Barberinus 206. 
e. Par. B. N. 2883. nm. Vatic. 63. 
7G. Par, B. Ns 2866. p. Vatic. 1388. 
g. Par Bo N. 2885. q. Watic. Palat. 102. 
lox Vetind, 183, IN BON: r. Vatic. Palat. 139. 
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Bekker adds: ‘Distinguunt sententias bdhimngr et in 
primo folio e’. The division of the elegies in these 
inferior MSS. offers no help to the student who wishes 
to pick out the individual poems. 

Bergk has some notes on the readings of s (Vindobon. 
331). Studemund, besides his apographum of O (1889) has 
also recorded a few readings from ¢ (Laur. plut. 32, cod. 48). 

Bekker’s notes on the readings of A have been cor- 
rected and supplemented in the collations published 
by (1) H. van Herwerden, Animadversiones Philologicae ad 
Theognidem (Traiecti ad Rhenum, 1870); (2) H. van der 
Mey, Studia Theoynidea (Leidae, 1869), which contains a 
collation, not by Mey himsélf, of Th. 1-528, 1032-8, 
1054-end, and also in Mnemosyne viii, 1880, a facsimile 
of 529-1032, 1041-55; (38) E. von Leutsch in Philologus, 
XXIX, Heft 3, from a collation made by Pressel for 
Schneidewin. Unfortunately these correctors frequently 
‘correct’ Bekker where there is nothing to correct ; they 
often contradict one another, and their collations are full 
of the most flagrant errors, due in most cases undoubtedly 
to the carelessness of the transcriber and occasionally, 
perhaps, to ‘ corrections’ made by the proof-reader ; for 
instance, out of ninety-five readings given by Herwerden 
as corrections of Bekker or Mey, forty-two are incorrect. 
The manuscript, it should be added, is beautifully written 
in a clear bold hand, and is as legible as a printed book. 
There is another collation published by Hiller in the 
N. Jahrb. f. Ph. wu. Pad., 123, 1881; this is remarkably 
accurate and trustworthy, but it gives no information 
on many important points. 

Many erasures and changes have been made in A since 
the date of Bekker’s collations. Instances will be found 
in my critical notes (e. g. on v. 29). 

The editions of Theognis based on these collations are 
in most cases still more misleading than the collations 
themselves, as the editors have not shown sufficient 
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discrimination in using the information at their disposal. 
Readings from the tezt of Bekker (i.e. the MS. reading 
with the accents and breathings correctly placed, and 
a few obvious mistakes tacitly corrected) are recorded 
in the critical notes side by side with extracts from Mey’s 
notes which profess to give all the peculiarities of the 
MS. in the omission of accents and breathings, spacing 
of words, &ce. As the student has no means of dis- 
tinguishing the sources from which these readings are 
derived, the result is confusion. My own collation was 
begun in 1908, completed in 1907, and thoroughly 
revised in October, 1909, when my text and critical 
notes were passing through the press. Cf. a note in the 
C. &., July, 1903. 

The earlier portion of the book (vv. 1-256) and a few 
other passages are accompanied in A by an interlinear 
Latin translation ascribed by some to the fourteenth, by 
others to the twelfth century. 
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} yf A , ~ 
Q, dva, Anrods vié, Atos réxos, ovtrore cweto 
4 2 
Ajoopat apxdpuevos odd arroTmavopevos, 
DON SIN Lane Nee a4 ie 
GX alel TpOTOv TE Kai UaoTaTov &y TE pécoloLy 


vd A 


detow: od O€ pot KADOL Kal éoOAd SiSov. , ; 


pollo & 
PoiBefavas, ére pév oe Oecd Téxe moTma Anta 
potvixos padiwys xepaly epawapéern, 
abavdrov KdddoTov, él Tpoxoede Aimy, 


mTaca pev emrAnoOn Aros ameipecin 


oduns auBpooins, éyédXacce O& yaia mehGpn, TEAWP 
ynOnoev dé Badds mévTos adds TONS. 10 


"Apreut Onpopdyyn, Ovyatep Aros, iv ’Ayapépvev 
a > i 2 BS ra Sf \ - 
elaad, dr és Tpolny émree vnual Ooais, 
EDXOMEV@ pot KADOL, Kakas O amd Khpas ddradke. 
\ XN ~ ee , 2 N) os yA 
gol pev TodTo, Oed, opikpdy, enol O€ péya. 


Symbols. vulg.=all MSS. * all (or nearly all) but the MS, 
adopted in the text and those mentioned in the notes. The 
readings in the text are those of A; exceptions to this are always 
noted by giving the reading of 4 in the cr. n.; this does not apply 
to breathings, accents, and moyable vy, ||/=an erasure; inf.= 
inferior; O is not included among the inf. MSS. (sic) =exactly 
(i.e. without an accent, breathing, &c.). I have followed most 
editors in the regular use of movable v; see Weir Smyth, Ionic 
Dialect, § 340. 

2. dpxdpevos ¥ i. 4, wo. AO: pev *, 6. padi.v7js most inf. 
MSS. and 0 (these MSS. nearly always omit adscript ¢). 12. 
cica?’ dh: eica®’ *. Some have wrongly given ¢ica@’ as the 
reading of A, which has «ica@’, Lat. tr. cognovit. The scribe of 4 
first wrote Ooais, then changed it to Oo7s ; there is an eras. between 
n and s and clear traces of a under 7; oats *. 14, Oed, with 
an eras. after it, 4. There is no trace of the er. letter; it may 
have been ¢ or o. puxpdv A: op- * and Aristotle, Eth. Eud. 7. 10. 
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Modoat kai Xdpires, koUpar Aros, ai more Kdduov 15 
a >» 
és yépov €AOotcat Kadbv deioaT Eros: 
? d 
érti Kad6v, Pidov earl, 76 8 ov Kadov ov Hirov €aTiv. 


rtd EE > 7 Sx \ LA 
Toor €mos aOavdrav HArAGe did oTOMaTOY. 


Kvpve, copigopévo pev uot odpnyis éemixeioOw 
lal ) > 

Toiad émeowv, Anoe O ovmoTE KNETTTOMEVA" 20 
ovO€ Tis GAAEEEL KaKLOY (ToUTOAOD TrapedvToS? 

@de d& mas Tis Epel “ Ocvyvidds Eat Ern 

~ A ” es yf > > Ps > \ 
Tod Meyapéws.” mdvras d& kat avOpémovs dvo“acros 

2 LaX fd , a > € a i 

aotoicly y ot mw macw ade dtvapat. 
ovdey Oavpacréyv, Llodumaidn ovdé yap 6 Zeds 25 


a f\) 


Va AG 4 a ap Maas 
OU V@OV TTAVTEDO avoavel OUT AVEX OV. 


\ SUR DEe EN iy Z ¢ - ‘ee Sede 
Sol 0 éyo & dhpovéwy troOjoopuat, oid mep avros, 
7 3 SEEN la b) ~ Fast ino MALE ov 
Kupy’, 76 tév dyabey mais & éay Euabov. 

2 b) ’ ~ Eee? ae = 

méemVvuo, pnd aloxpotow em EpypLact pnd adixoow 
\ ae) \ d 91 3! 
Tipas nd aperas EAkeo pnd apevos. 
lot XN WA BA - o~ \ SS y 
Tatra pev otTws tof. Kakolor O€ pi) TpocopiAreL 
avdpdow, aN alel Tov dyabdv exeo 
Kal peTa Tolow mive kal €oOie, Kal peTa ToLow 
ife, Kal/dvdave Tols, ay peydAn dvvaps. 
écOd@v pev yap am’ ecOrAd pabhoeat ny O€ KaKoloW 35 
ve oJ ~ ‘\ = SAY va 
TupLployns, aMOAELS KaL TOY EOVTA VOoV. 

19. oppayis 0. 20. «rAentTopéeva O: -évn *, 21. 7 ovaOAov A. 
22. mas épéee many inf. MSS. 23. évouactov most inf. MSS. 
24, doroio. § ovrw A with vy add. by a later hand (= Lat. tr.): vom. 0. 
y Dreykorn : 3 oulg. 26. navteco « A, « In a much brighter 
ink: may7as *, 29. rénvvo Bgk.: memvu|lo (sic) with distinct 
remains of o erased between v and o, A (erased after Bek., see 
note in the commentary): wémvvoo *. 33. mapa for the first 
peta Plato. 35, wadnoea vulg. incl. A (Mey wrongly gives 
d:5afear A) Muson., Clem. and others. S:daéear Xen. (twice), Plato, 
Hermog. cod. Par, 1983. 36. cuppioyns A: cupployns Xen. 


(twice): cupuryns O Plat., Muson., Clem. and others: ocuppuxns *: 
ovppléns Hermog. 
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Tatra padav ayaboiow dpiree, Kal more phoers 
ev cupBovrevely Tolor Pidowow epé. 

Kupve, xvec modus de, dédoika d& uy Téxn dvdpa 
evOuvTipa Kakns UBpios *pmerépns. 40. 


, 0? 
a fy) ° IIS 
aoTol mev yap €0 olde caddpoves, Hyepoves dé rdbloa'/ he 


TeTpadharat TorAY és KAKOTNTA TECELY. 


a 4 > 
Ovdepuiay Tw, Kip’, dyabol rédw drecav dvdpes: 

( ? aa eee a 4 

adr érav vBplfey Toto. Kakoiow d&én, a 
Ojpov Te Pbelpwor, dikas 7 adikoior Sido 45 

oltkelwy Kepdéwy elvexa Kal KparTeos, 

}. Oe 
€Ameo pr) Onpov Kelyny 6d arpEemreicOat, £° 
5) Se a a ) € A 

pnd ef viv TOA Keirae év Hovyin, 
peed oN ~ - ayo 3 7 a 7 
evT av Tolol Kakoiot Pid avdpdo. Tatra yévynrat, 

on 7 Sh ink 2 Pe 

Képdea Onpocio adv Kak@ épydpeva. 50 
> A 4 , , Se Wa ) A 
€K TOV Yap TTATLES TE Kal EudVAOL Hovor avopav 


, We DS / , a d 
potvapxot G+ a& médet uy more THOE dOot. 


— 
| Kupve, modus pev €0 4d€ méALs, Aaol de 6% HAXot, Be 


\ if > yf i y sf tA 
ot mpoa6 ovre dikas ndecay ovTe vopous, 


2 lal ~ 

GAX appt mAevpaior Sopas alyeav KarérpiPor, ats 
» id ~ d 
eo & dor ago. tHod evénovto méAeos. 

kai viv elo’ dyabol, Todvratéy: (of 8¢ mpiv éo6dol 


a la , EN eA b) de ree) a 
vov OetAol.) Tis Kev TADT AVEXOLT ETOPMY ; 


ee 


adAnAOovs O amraTr@o.y em’ AAHAOLCL yEA@rTES, 


[he | 
{\ 


a ~ 7 NZ Sieh) y nan 
OUTE KAK@V YVWLAS €LOOTES OUT ayabov. 60 


40. tyerépns * (with 7 above v inh). 42, cis A. 45. poei- 
povot A, v in faint ink by a later (?) hand over an erasure ; evidently 
w («o) changed to ov. db0vor A: in spite of the conflicting state- 
ments found in the edd. there is no doubt at all as to the readings 
OI Ale 46, xepday all but AO. 47, drpepretoOar Bgk.: arpe- 
péccOu vulg. 48. -(40. 7. xeita Epkema: «. 7. vulg. 51. oraos 
éott *, 52. podvapyol 6’: & Ahrens: podvapxor 5€ AO: -os 5é*. 
55. wAevpatot AO: -jor*. 56, 7yvd'... woAw *. 


aA 


ws 
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Mndéva tavde hidrov mored, LoduTaidn, aorov 
€x Oupod, xpeins eivexa pndeuins 
GANG OdKer piv Taow amd yéoons pidros civat, 
a M 4 ‘ 2 ¢ a“ 
xpnpa dé cvppiéns pndevi pnd orioby 
amrovdaiov: yvaon yap oifupay ppévas avdparv, 65 
oe eo, 4 Dany ’ - 
as opi ér epyoow riots er obdeuia, 
GAd Oddous amrdras TE ToAuTAOKias T EdhiAnoay 


ef £ BUA e “ 
oUTws ws avdpes pNKEeTL TwCSpEVOL. 


, ss 2 a ? , AY 5) , 
My more, Kipve, kak@ micuvos BovdAeve adv avdpi, 

5_) a an > 

e0T av omovdaiov mphypy €OéAns TeAECAL, 70 
GAAa per’ Ec Adv toy Bovrev Kal TOAAA poyhaoat 


bY aX ta 7 > eQan a 
Kal paxpiy tmoaciv, Kupy’, 6ddv éxredéoat. 


IIpngéiv pndé diroy dds avakowwéo Tao 


a te n~ X ByA ya 
mavpot Tot TOAA@Y TLOTOY EXOVaL VooV. 


Ilavipoirw micvvos peydN avdpdow epy emixeiper, 75 


fe ph Sh ye , ? ees 
pH wor avyiKeotov, Kipve, AdBns avinv. 


IIiarés avijp xpucod te kal dpytvpov avreptcacba 


dévos €v xaherh, Képve, diyootacin. 


Ilavpous edphoes, Lodvraidn, dvdpas éraipous 
TloTOUS Ev XadETFOIS TPHYLacL ylvopévous, 80 
oitwes dv ToAUGEV, Sudppova Ovpdy exorTes, 


> a ’ A ~~ an 
icov Tov adyabev TOY TE KaKOY METEXELY, 


61. pedéva corr. into pydéva by a later hand A. 62. xpens A. 
ovvexa A, ary 52 puas O. 65. orovdaiwr O, 67. 7 dmartas elr. 
71. ecbAdy Of. Bovdreve 0: Bovreveo*. Kxaiom.*. poyjoa with o 
added partly over the final curve of a and an acute accent placed 
over the circumflex of 7 4: poyjoat 0: poynoas*. 72. éxtedéoas A, 
s is certainly a later addition over an erased « of which traces are 
still visible : éxredéca: O: -éoas *. 
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, ’ > ef , ON ek 4 
téacous 0 ovx etpos Si¢hpevos od emi mavTas 
> 7 8 a \ ig 4 > 
avOpdérous, ods vats uy pla maévras eyo, 
? iS 
oiow emt ydoon Te Kal dpOadrpotowy Ereaotly 85 


IN 7 +>? > X\ Git Oi ? By 
aidds, ob aicypoy ypnp emt Képdos ayet. 


> 
My pe erect ev orépye, voov & exe Kai dpévas HAAN, 
Ba ~ - xX wy Se 
el pe pirels Kal cou motos eveate véos: 


H pe hirer kabapdy Oépwevos voov, 4} pw amoemov 


ExOatp , aupadiny vetkos deipdpevos. go 
a X a 7 teed 23e 7 fe ¢ a 
ds d& pH yAdoon Six’ exer voov, obdTOS ETaLpos 

dewvés, Kdpy’, éxOpds BéArepos 7) pidos dv. i 


of 2 4 Va , iv en 
Hy 7s ématvjon oe Té6c0v ypovov dacov dpens, 
2 A la 
voogiabelis 8 dAAnY yAdooay ino. Kakhy, 
a ad Po sf } 2 
ToLooTos ToL ETalpos avip pidos ovTL Wad EcOdOs, 95 
lan na d 
és K ein yAdoon Ada, Ppovyn 0 Erepa. 
GAN’ €in ToLodTos éuol idos, Os Tov éTaipov ) 
, DIES 5 So , paren ) 
(yvdoKor opyny) Kal Bapdy dvra péper St 
Sea fe f AY , 4 Zowsith Sn cakh 4 
avTi Kaclyyyntov. od dé pol, pire, Tad7’ Evi Oupe 


2 A 
ppageo, kal mor euob prynceat e€oricw. 100 


? », nw 
Myédcis o avOpadrav treion Kaxdy dvdpa pirjoat, 
oy I > 
Képve: ri 0° €or bhedos detros avijp pidos dv ; 
ee) ey 0 a a Que Ay, 
ovr dv o €kK xaderroi0 mévou pUaaiTo Kal aTns, 


ore Kev eoOAoy EX TOU peTadoby EOEoL. 


83. téccous Bergk: rovrovs ovx evpois (sic) A: TovTovs ovy’ 


etpnoes O: Tovs & ovx evpyoes *, 84. dyo. AO: -eu*. 93. nv 
Welcker: dv AO: ef *: érawnoe Oclp: -éon *. dpwn all but AO. 
94, dAAy all but AO. inot Bek. : ino vulg. 96. Aga Bek. : Ada 
AO: dA@oTa *. ppovn At: povel *. 100. rorapov corr. to 


motewou A. 101. c om.*. 102. xeivos* (for de:A.): om. 0. 104. 
veradovv Buttmann. é€0é\o0. Brunck. For the MSS. see Appendix. 
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Z ¢ 7 
Acidrods ed epdovti pataotatn xapis €oTiy: 105 


toov Kal omelpey mévtov adds ToAtijs. 
ovTe yap av movTov omeipwv Bald Aj.ov ads, 
ovre kakovs 0 Opa@v v médAw avTiAdBors- 
dmhnaotoy yap EXover Kakol vdov. iv &° éy auaprns, 
Tav mpocbey rdévTay eR girdrns. 110 
of © ayabol rd Hy ome dbavplo over madovres, 


pvijpa O& yoda’ ayadav Kol xdépw éoricw. 


M7 moré to Kakov dvdpa pidov rroteiobar éraipor, 


] 
GA alel hevyev Bote Kakov ALpEeva. 


IloAXoé rot éc10s Kai Bpwotds eioty éTatpot, irs 


év 6€ omrovdaim mpnyuarl TavpoTEpoL 
» mpryp porepou. 


KiBdAdov 8 avdpds yv@vat xadrerdrepov ovdév, 
2 
Kupv’, ovd’ evrAaBins éori wep! mAéovos. 
Xpuaod KiBdHrowo Kai apyvpov advoxertos arn, 
“2 WS las (LA 2 SS a 
Kupve, kat e€evpety padioy avdpt cog. 120 
el d€ idou vos avdpos évt orHbecor AEAHON 
wWoudpos édv, dddvov 8° ev dpeciv Hrop ex, 
TovTo Oeds KiBdnAbTaTOY Toince Bporoicty, 
n~ Poe} 
Kal yvavat TavT@v TOOT avinpdtaTor. 
> \ % , 4 2 si , ’ X , 
ovde yap eldeins avdpds voov ovde yuvatkés, 125 


mplv treipnbeins @omep UTofuyiou: 


105. 6’ <b *, cf. 955. ipa, 
okovar vulg. 112. 5 xovo’ Williams: priya & éxovo’ vulg. and 
edd. (8 exovo’ A). 113. ro. Brunck: 7réyv vulg. €éraipwy with a 
slight blot on the second portion of w ( ) correcting it into o, A. 
119. dvoxerés i: doxeros A* and Clem. The Lat. tr. of A has 
written difficilis above this word. 121. rAceAHAn A: AcANOEL O: 
AéANGe * Clem. 122. Wevdors 0: Yvdvds or edvds *, 125. 
ovbé yap cideins AO (eidoins 0): od yap ay eideins * Aristot. ovde 
Aristot. : otre vulg. 126. meipadeins * Aristot. 


, ; : ; 
duavpioxovo. Ahrens: énaupi- 


EAETEION A 113 


> 7 , arey 
ovd€ Kev eikdooals BomeEp TOT és Myioy eEXOdV? Ps 


TorANaKL Yap yvdunv eEatratao’ idéau. A bp" QoAe 


’ ch > =¥ 

Myr aperiv exov, Hodvmaidn, eEoxos evar TF) 
yeh NH Sf ~ > > Ni ve - 

HyT aevos: podvoy 0 avdpi yévorto 70yxN. 130 


Ovdev &y avOpéroict Twarpis Kal pyntpos dpevor 
4 ~ 
emreTo, Tos dain, Kuvpve, péunre din. 


Ouvdcis, Kupy’, dtns Kal Képdeos aitios adtés, Ove 


GAA Oeot rovTwy dwTopes auporépov" 
oddé Tis avOparrav épydgerat év dpeciv cidas 14 
“2 fe wo 9 d X ue ya , 
€s Tédos 7 ayaboy yiverat cite KaKOV. 
TONAGKL yap Soxéwy Onoev Kakov Ec OrdOv COKE, 
Kat Te Ooxov Onoew ecOddv EOnKE KakOV. 
> - 2 4 7 ed £4 
ovOé To aVvOpdétav TapayiveTat daca OéAnow: 
4 eva) Gt 
\ > x lon ; > 
ioxel yap xadenns meipar apnyxavins. 140 
avOpwrot d& padraia vouifopev, eiddres odd€ev- 


‘ \ x 7 4 a , 
Oeot d€ Kata oférEepov mavTa TEdAovat voor. 


Ovdeis 7a g<ivor, Tlodvmaisn, ¢amarioas Keene 
ovd ikétny Ovntav abavdrous édaber. 


sh, 


Bovdco 8 edoeBéwy ddlyos ody yphpacty olKEely 145 Sus 
Ry a >O7 7 , 
) TAovTEl GOikwS yphyaTa macdpevos. 
éy d& dixatocvtyn avdAAnBOny Tac’ apeTH oTLY, 
mas 667 avijp ayabos, Ktpve, Sikaios édy. 
Xprhpara pev daipov kal maykadko avdpi didwow, 


Kup’: apetas & odlyos avdpdot poip ererat. 150 


127. dyvwov Camer. : 707’ és wprov vulg. (€owpiov O and eight others). 


132. trois Vinet: éAero ols vulg.: €trA€9’ Boots doins . . . Binns Stob. 
189. daca Oédnow AO: ba0° €0édAnaw *. 146. macau. Brunck : 
nacodp. vulg. . 147%, dpern éorr.Abfymn: apér’ éore 0. 150. 


4 8 dpeth dAlyous dvdpaor Kupy’ émera *, 
I 


i rant 
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~ n~ eA 
“TBpw, Kipve, beds mp@rov kak Sracev avdpi, 


ov pédAet xopyv pndepiav Oépeva. 


7 ta oe ig ew = 9 ae 
Tikrec Tot Képos bBptv, 6rav Kak@ 6ABos ernrat 


rs vO 2 Nel) \ Z » 5 
av PeT®, Kat OT@ HY voos apTlos 7)- 


My moré ro trevinv OvpopOdpov avdpi xodwbeis 155 
pnd axpnpoovtyyy ovrAopévny mpbgpepe: 
Zevs yap Tot TO TdNavTov émippéme AAXoTE GAXQ, 


ddAore pev mAovteiv, dAoTE pyndev Exerv. 


My rote, Kipv’, a&yopaobai eros péya: olde yap ovdeis 


avOpdrov 6 Te vvE xHpépyn avdpi TEreL. 160 


TIoAAol rou xpavrat devrais ppect, Saipovr 8 écOdO, 
ct Y \ 2 7 ? > re 
ois TO Kakov Soxéov yiverat els ayabdr. 
epaaht ? a lon ) , ~ ‘ 2 so) 
elaiv © of Bovrlf tT ayabA Kai dato deo 


pox Oigover, TéAos 8 Epypacw ovx Emerat. 
Ovdels dvOpdérev ovr’ GABios ovTE TEVLX pds 165 
» , 
ore Kkakos voogiy Saipovos ott ayabds. 
? 
“AAN @AXA@ Kakév EotTt, TO 8 aTpEKes OABLos ovdets 
avOpdrwv dmdaous nédios Kabopa. 
AY \ \ A 8) : \ s ee 
Ov dé Geol Tiveot,\6 Kal popetpevos aiver: 
> Q XN ‘\ 7 > 4 
avdpos d€ arrovd? yiverat ovdepia. 170 
Ocois evyou: Oeois éorw Em KpdTos: ovTaA aTEp Oedv 


? ’ 
yiverat avOpadros ovr aydO ovTE Kaka. 


151. kanG As: nad *. 152. pndepiny A. Oépuevov A, the corr. 
by a later hand : @éuevoy O and ten inf. MSS. : Oépuevac *. 154. 
avOpwrav AO. 157. ddAws Stob. 158. pndév A Stob.: 8 obdé *, 
160. xjpépa *. 162, yiverat 0: ylyvera A*. 163. 5eAG A : 
KaK@ O: pavrw *, 168. xa8apg corr. by pr. m. into -opa A. 
169. 6 AO, 171. Ocotoww em A: ois éo7t Kpdtos 0: ois éort péeya 


«patos *: éorw ém Bek. ovr *. 
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“Avép ayaboy mevin mavrov Sdépynot paddora, Paverky word” 
Kal yhpws mood, Kipve, kal nmiddov, treladcg / malaria 

nv 6 xpn pevyovra Kal és BabuKnrea movTov 175 
pimrew kai metpéwv, Kipve, kar’ nd\iBdtov, — - ce» 


sf \ tl 2. A af : te 
Kal yap avnp tevin Sedunpévos ovre TL e€imety 

ov epgéar Stvarat, yoooa 8é of déderTaL. 
Xp7) yap oues emt ynv Te kal evpéa vora Oadraoons 

di¢ncbat xademhs, Kipve, Mow revins. 180 

Ye 4 - led , ’ a 

TeOvadpevar, pire Kipve, revixp BédTEpov avépl, 

7) (@ELY XadeTAR TELpbpevoy tevin. ft 
Kpwods pév kal dvous du¢jpeba, Képve, kat immovs 


evyevéas, Kai Tis BotAeTar €€ ayabav 


Lo 
Bjoecbat yijpat dé Kaki Kakod ov pededaiver 185 |) 
2 X\ > Ci yy € U4 \ lal 
€xOXOs av ; p 
s avip, jv of xpyyata morAAa 61dO . é 
I Qr \ Ze 36) \ d 7 om » E 
ovde yuri) Kakod avdpos avaiverat eivat dkowTis ” 


> ey an 
mAovalov, GAN advedy BovrAETaL dvT’ adyabod. 
7 DS “A me a 3 AQ 4 
XpHpaTa yap TLu@al, Kal EK Kako EaOXOs, Eynper, 
‘ SS 2 J ~ =~ y 7 
Kal kakos €€ ayabod: mXodTos EutEe yévos. 190 
ovT@ pu) Oavpace yévos, TloAuTraiéy, dorév 


pavpotobar adv yap pioyerat €cOAK Kakots. 


Adrés tot Tabrny €lOas KakérraTply éodaay 
els oikous &yeTal, xphpact mreOdpevos, 
> , 2 sh Ua ] - 
evdogos Kakddokov, eel KpaTEphH py avayKy 195 


evTvel, HT avdpos TAnpova O7KeE voor. 


173. Sdapynor A. 175. Badvenrea A, Clem., Plut. de Stoic. rep. : 
peyannrea * Plut. de comm. not., Schol, Thuc. 176. werpéwy A: 
meTpay *, Ka? yriBaTov A. 180. diCecOa *. xarenfs, s by 
a later hand, A. 183. «divas pev 57) vai Stob. 185. Bndecbar 
bfmq : BivecOa: marg. g: KTHoacOau ‘Xen.’ ap. Stob. 187. ovdé yuv7 
A ‘Xen.’ : ov5e pin 0: ovdepia *. 189, yap ‘Xen.’: per vulg. 
extod with a inserted between «« by a later hand, 4A. 195. 
évdotos *, 196. évrve: Brunck : évriver vulg. 


i 2 


\ 
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a R Ns wee 
Xprhpa 0’, 0 pev Ardbev kal ody Sixn avdpt yévnrat 
x can EA 4 2 
Kal kabapés, alel mappdvipoy TedrOEL. 
b) d > Qf A > Ae ? ~ 
ei © ddixkws rapa Katpov avijp didoKepdés Ovp@ 
9:1 
KTHoeTal, E10 OpKw map TO Sikatoy Eder, 200 
avtika pév TL pépetv KEepdos Ooxel, Es de TEAEUTHY 
oy 4 7 a zane Z 4 
atOis éyevto Kakév, Oedy O tbrEpécye véos. 
b) \ (Bs? 2. 7 3 a a > x sees ? ~ 
Gra TAO AvOpdTMv arraT& voov' ov yap Ew avTOU 
TivovTal makapes TpHypaTtos aumAaklas, 
? 
aXN’ 6 pev adros Erice Kakdv xpéos, ovdE Pidoloty 205 
atnv e€orricw tatoly émeKkpe“acer’ 
» ? > 
&ddov & od Katépape Sikn: Odvaros yap avadis 
mpoabev emt Breddpors Efero Kjpa pépov. 


| Oudets Tot pevyovtt piros Kal mLaTos éraipos: | 


| rhs 6& guyfs eotiy Tobr’ avinpdrepov. - 210 


| Oivé Tot Trivelv Touhoy) Kakov: ny O€ TLS avToY 


mivn emiotapevas, ov KaKés, GAN ayabds, 


Kupve, pious kdéta wavras emiotpedpe Trotkidoy 760s, 
> « » 
opynyv ovuppioyav vt EKacTos €xeL. 
Z ) \ oy , A \ Va 
TovrvTIOU OpyiVv LaXE TOAUTFAOKOU, OS TOT TETPN, 215 
lo ie ~ > a 2 7 
TH MpovouirAnan, Tolos idety Epdvn. 
~ lal ’ - 
viv pev THO edérrov, Tore O AAXotos ypba yivou: 


Kpéoowy To codin yivetat atporins. 


197. xphya 8 & O: xpnuata 8 ob *. 208. én’ cegl: ér * incl. A, 
which has L. tr. adhuc. avtov Jacobs: adrovs vulg.: avtav (corr.) 1. 
204. dumdanins *. 205. tice *, 206. tmexpéuacer 0. 207. 
p.m. 4 wrote carapapye—a later hand corr. the second a into what 
seems to be 7 or e, so faintly written that only the portions outside 
a can be distinguished. 211. modvy AO. 213. Oupeé A (L. tr. 
anime) : Kupve *. 216. -jon g Ath.: -yoe A* 218, 


Kpautvov™ : 
apeirrov yp. 1. yiverar O: ylyverar A*, 


EAETEION A Jules 
\ Y / het Fe = ( 
Mndev dyav doyadre Tapaccopévoy TrodinTéwr, bealere® 
Kupve, péonv 8 épyev thv 606v, daoTep eye. 220 
“Oatis tot doxéee Tov TANGIiov iSpevar ovdér, aetna 


? a 

aX avros podvos morkira Sve exe, 

“~ ,’ a 
Ketvos y’ &hpwv éori, voov BeBrAappévos écOdod. 

x \ a Aa) A 

ims yap mavres Tokin emiordpeba, 

> 

GNA 6 pev ovK EOEAEL KaKoKEpdinaty erec Oat, 225 


Tw d€ dodomAokiat padAov dmiaroe dor. 


> 
ITdovrou 8 ovdev réppa mepacpévoy avOpdémaciy: 
ra) N ~ € Lan ~ Ba io 
ot yap viv judy TAEloTov éxovet Biov, 


dimAdoov omevdovat. Tis dv Kopéceey &rayTas ; 


4 - ~ ff. > + 

XpHmata Tot Ovnrols yiverar dppoovyn. 230 
» ’ ~ 
atn 0 €& adths avapatverat, qv, dméte Zevs 

Teun TEpopévors, dAoTE AAAos ExeL. 

bree he. dig Bei or 

’ Ya \ £3 dX , , a = = 
Akpomods Kal répyos éwv Kevedpporvr djpo, conces 


Kipy’, odcyns Tims eupopev ex Ordos avijp. f Lecles: 


Yo wy , oe (Oat I) i ua 
Oud er re wpérer Huy dt avdpdor cw opévowow, 235 
> 
aX ws maéyxu ToAEL, Kipve, ddhooopévy. 
~S nN \ ’ \ Pe, aN \ en Cagle ey v2 , 
Lol pev €y@ TTEP EOwKa, ovY ols EM ATELpova TOYTOY 


TOTHTN Kal ynv Tacay dEeipopevos, 


219. Troditawy O: -inTav *. 220. epxov*. 222. éxew with v 
almost totally erased A. 225. -inow AOm Stob.: -emow”. 
228. Biov all MSS., Lat. tr.in A divitias: vdov in Bekker’s text 
without any cr. note. 232. dddAoré 7 AO.’ 235. ob8 ere 11 


Williams : ovdév emrpémer Huiy (sic) A: od5€é te mpémer buty (bY proba- 
bilius quam % Stud.) 0: otd€ re mpémer jyiy el: ob85' Ere ye mpéTe jpiv * : 
jy Herm, 236, ddd’ ws mayxu mode Kipve adwoopevn (sic) A, L. tr. 
destruende : Ave ds mbAEws Tolxor GAwoouérns c: méAEOS TELXN GY: GAVELY 
Kipy’ ws mode dGdAwaoopevn *. 238. mwrnce AO, Kal Bgk.: ara 
vulg.  depapevosO. For the transposition 239 sqq., see Notes. 


dyad Movodwv dépa/lorrepavar 250 
€ 4 7 X\ ‘ > - ye 
bri val bowyaat pnidiws, Ooivns d€ Kal cidatrivynot mapéoon 239 
év madoals, ToAAGY Kelpwevos Ev oTopacLy. 240 
kai oe ody avdoko.ct AtyuPObyyo.s véor dvdpes 
> fe ») \ - ‘ 7 
EUKOTLWS EPAaTOL KAA TE Kal ALYEA 
acovrTat Kat drav dvopepys bd KevOecr yains 
} Pp) ry OU) 
lod By 
Bis wodvKekdvrovus eis “Aidao dépous, 
> ~ 
ovd€ ror’ ovdE Oavay aroreEis KAEOS, GAAA pEAHoELS 245 
Bu I ae PAS a Bg 
apOivov avOparras aiéy Exov dvopa. 
lan > e 4 be 7 > ~~ 
Tact O, dcotot péunre, Kal Ecoopévorow aod?) 251 
wt Bye sien ” > oH ~ eee 
ETON O“aS, OPp av Yn TE Kat NEALOS. 
> >’ > \ bs Lp \ aA > 4 ’ ~ 
[adrap éyav odlyns mapa aed ov Tuyxdvw aidods, 
GdN dotrep pKpov Traida Adyos p’ arraras. | 
Wee, As p peKp yous ps ds. 
[. ote ; 
Pl "Sut X\ la ce ie 
KddXotov 76 dikalérarov, AwoTov 6 wytaiver: Pists 
mpaypa de Tepmvdtatov, Tod TLS Epa, TO TVXELY. 
if 
Ae “Immos €y® Kad?) Kal aeOdin, AAG KaKLOTOV 
4 » fea , rede SX ya 
avdpa pépw, Kai for TOOT’ avinporaror. 
, 
ete ToAAGKL O ApéEAANoA StappiEaca yadwov 
/ 27 
ay ' ) y ) 2 N N , 
/ ae pevyev, anwoapévyn Tov Kako Hvioxor. 260 
i 2 
249, Ovarotow for vwroww K. 239. Ooivns A: Ooivns O: -aus *, 
241. AvyvpOdyyoror Al. 243. Svopepys AO: -ois *. KevOpa@or O: 
xevo pact *. 245, ov5é Te Ajoes O: ode ye ANoes *. 251. 7 8 
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Kipve, xa ‘EAAdSa yay otpoddpevos 8° ava vi- 
cous, | 247 
> / ~ ee Deed 18) uA 
ixOvéevta mepav movrov er arpvyeTov, 


ovdx immo vdrovo epymevos’ GAA oe Emer 


jo. Lachm.: maou dis ofoe peunre (sic) A: L. tr. tovis above dds : 
maou oct p. 0: mao yap oio.*. dodn A. 256. mpaypa AObcdefyhimn : 
mpy-*. ov * incl. 0 ace. to Stud.’s facsimile ; the edd. give rod AO. 
260. pevyer Bgk.: evyew dnwoapévn AO: pevyew wao- *. 


EAETEION A 119 


2 4 Di 2 \ Dan 
Ow por miveTat oivos, ere Tapa Tradl Tepeivy we 


BIEN a Ya \ 
GdXos avijp KaTéxet TodAbv Enod Kakiov. Pd) 


/ ay lon 
Wuxpov por mapa 7nd hiror trivover TokAes, 
’ lan la 
boF dpa 0 ddpever kal pe yodoa gépet, 
la ~ ~ 
€v0a peony epi waida Baroy dykov’ édirnoa 265 
decpyv, 1) Oe Tépey POEyyeT amb oTbpaTos. 
[very rot mevin ye Kal addoTpin mreEp eobdaa: (\ C 
4 X ’ > X + BA 4 
ovTE yap els ayopiy Epxerat ovre Sikas: 
TadvTn yap TowAacooY exeL, TavTH O° emipuKTos, 
, ay > 6 Nceees , yx iy 
madv7n © €xOpr opas yiverar, Oa TreEp 7. 270 
) 
” ~ TN 
lows ror 7a pev Gddra Oeoi Ovnrois dvOpdras 4 lies 
ot ed > Bin SP. ‘ Va tA BA 
yiipds tT ovdAdpevov Kal vedtyT edocar, 
~ , \ - > b Ue , 
Tay mdvtov de KékioTov ev avOpéro.s, Oavdrou Te 


Kal Tacéwv votowy éoti TovnpoTator, 


lad > ‘ 7, eg 7 fe 2) 
maldas emet Opépato kal dppeva TdVTA Tapdoyols, 275 [ope 


- 5) 
xphpata 8 «i xaTabns TOAN avinpd Traber, 
\ Yate: Noe 4 - ~ ’ > oe 
Tov TaTép €xOaipoval, kaTapa@vTat 0’ drrodéc ban, 
, > 
kal oTUvyéovs Bomep TTwWXOV EvEPyX Opevor. 
Eikés To. kakov dvdpa Kakos Ta Oikata vopifery, 
4 - le i Bas 7 
pnoculav KatémicO a¢opmevov véueow: 280 


a , tts , = 4 / cit la 
Seiko yap T anddapva BpoTd mapa TOAX averéo bat 


lad 2 Lal 
map To0d6s, nycicbal 0 ws Kara mdvra 7.OEC. 


265. mapa *: Baroy Herm.: AaBwr vulg. 267. yva7 «i (sic) A. 
‘ ye Bek.: te A: om. *. 269. émipuxros* (-ov 0). 270. €xOpa *. 
yivera AO: yiyy. *. 272. wav veotrnT édocay (sic) A; later « was 
inserted between a and vy and a dot written above rv. 275, em A. 
276. ci xarad7s Bgk. : A has e||eara@ys with an erasure between € and « 
and the remains of a letter attached to «. * have éy«ara7js, and 
Bekker has no cr. note on the reading of 4 ; in view of similar cases 
it is certain that the erasure was made after he collated the MS. 
The erased letter was evidently y; a portion of the down stroke 
is still attached to e and the erasure reaches so low as to delete the 
first c of €y@aipovo. in the next line. 278. émepx- *. 279. rou 
Epk. : ro. A with an erasure immed. after + (v erased after Bek.) : 
Tov *. 280. katomy *, 281. Bporai (sic) A. 
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P Cid Naréev pndevd mors eay 16da T@VdE mpoBa.ve, 
> “1K 20 bpxw ticvvos pite pidnpoovvy. 
pnd «i Zav’ eOérAn mwapéxery Bardia péylorov 285 


“~ 2 7 
éyyvov d0avdtwy, miata TiOety €Oédov. 


’ 


7 , Ge Je £ 7 > lq = 
Ev ydp Tot modet Oe Kakosy@ avddver ovdév 


—f “ iZ 
lro Sluprc wate dt cdfecbat Tord avOAB6TEpoL. 
Soh adbu pow Nov dé ra trav ayabav Kaka yivetat EcOAa KaKkoloLy 
as ) A co? Od) , , 
1 a avdpav: iyyéovra & Extpamrédowot vopors: 290 


aidas pev yap ddr@drev, avaidein de Kal UBpis 


A Vals viknoaca Oikny ynv Kata Tacay EXEL. 


Pim 2" Ovdde Eww alet Kpéa OaivuTar, AAA py Eumrns 

4, LA a. Kai kpatepov mep €6v0 alpe? dunyxavin. 

Uan~4 Korito avOpérm ovyav Xaremdraroy ax 60s, 295 

ee ~ pbeyySpevos 0° ddans olor maph médeTat, 
€xOatpovar dé mavres, dvayKain O° emipegss 


> 


S 4 v3 vs 
avdpos TolovTov cuptrociw TEebeL. 


Vo Ovdeis Xf Piros civat, emy kakdv avdpi yévnrat, 
; ovd & kK’ éK yaortpés, Kupve, pas eneuns 300 


c 
Sa Or Uixpos Kai RNG) ioOt Kal dipmanéos Kal dmnvijs 


ces Adtpior kal Spwoiy yeitooi r ayxiOvpas. 


weg )oouesie OU xpH KuykAiev ayabdy Biov, adn’ atpepifev, « 
Tov O€ Kakoy Kivelv, oT av és 6p0a Barns. 


283. ravde Herm.: rovde_ vulg. 285. eOédAe * (€réAeL Cc). 288. 
waderoowoutel (Sic) A: ws 6é 7d c@oa of *. The reading adopted in 
the text was proposed by Schmidt. 290. ylivovra , vépos ™. 
294, édvr’ atpe (sic) A. 296, méAerar Camer.: péderar vulg. 
297. mavras A. 299. An Bgk.: 5 (sic) 4: odd O€Aa O: od5 
ebére *, 300. 008’ wk’ ex (sic) A: ov8 jy ex *. yeyovn Turneh. : 
-ovn A, -e* 301. dpyadréos *. 304. Badns Crispin: |lallys A two 
erasures with the trace of an erased accent above the first : AdBns* ; 
Bek. prints AdBys in his text with no er, n. 
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‘\ 
Tol kakol ov mdv7es Kakol €k yaoTpos yeyovacw, 305 
? an 
aX avdperot Kakois cuvOéuevor pidiny 
Ya 
epya te deiN’ Euaboy kal ern Sbodnpa Kal UBpiy, 


2 4 7 7 Vd a4 
eATrOmevol KEivous TadVTa NEéyELY ETULA, 


, \ 7 re SN , ” 
Ev pev ovocirooty aviyp TETTVUPEVOS EN), 


mdvra O€ piv ANGEL ws amedvTa SoKol. 310 


els dé Pépor TA yedola, OUpndu dé Kaptepos «in, Se 
ywoéokov dpyiy fvtw Exacros eet. 

d 

Ev pev pavopévors pdra patvopat, ev dé dikalos ; 


4 > 4 roe tt , 
Tmédvtov avOpdémev elui dixat6raros. 


TloAXoé rot mAovTObat Kaxol, dyabol dé wévovTat? 315 /\ 


> - 
aX Hels TobToLs od Crapenpopcba 
Lot b o~ \ ~ > st X \ oy Bor a 
THS apEeTAS TOV mAODTOV, Eel TO pev EuTredoy aléi, 


xpnpata 0 avOpdmwv &ddoTE &AXoS ExEL. 


’ » 4 
Kupy’, dyabos pev dvip yvdpnv exe Eurredoy acei, 
ToApa 8 &y Te Kakols Kelwevos &v T ayabots 320 
LG v TE Kakols Kelmevos Ey T ay : 3 
el 0& Beds kak@ advdpi Biov Kal mdobToy brdoon, 


appaivey Kkakinv ov dtivatat KaTéxelv. 


U a , A\\ 
My mor emi opixpa mpopdoe pirov dvdp amodéooa, * 


meLOdpuevos xadrer, Kiipve, dtaBortn. 
el TIS duapTorAjot pirwy emt marti xodOTO, 325 


ot mor av aAdjAroLs ApOpucor ovSE Pirou 


30a, 0b. mayT||s A: mavtes in Bek.’s cr. n. proves the eras. to 
be of later date: mavrws *. yeyovaow final v almost totally 
erased A. 309. ein Herm. : «iva A: too*. 310. doxot Geel : 
doe: A, with an accent erased above o: ddécet 0: Sdxe *. 311. 
pepor Ta (sic) A: péper 7a Obfm : others pépery Ta: péportarh. Ovpyp A. 
d€0m. A. in AO: eins *. 318. dAdorée 7’ A. 321. dmacce *. 
322. Bioroy for kakiny Stob. 323. dmohéaons *, 324, BiarBorin 


Bgk. : daBoAin vulg. 325, duaptwdoia O. 
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> © \ X 5) 5) Z e 
elev. aLApPT@OAAL yap €V avOpémroiowv ET OVTAL 


Ovnrois, Kipve: Oeot 8 ov« ebédover hépery. 


Kal Bpadds e&Boudos cihev raxdy advdpa didkov, 


Kupve, adv ev0ein Oe@v Sikn aBavdrov. 330 


7 a b he zZ COX 4 s 
Hovyos, WOTTEP EYM, LETOHV 6d0v EPX€O TrogoLV, 


& érépotce didovs, Ktpve. Ta Tay ETEpwv. 
KB ? 5) 


Ovk éorw devyovti pidos Kai mia7ds ETalpos’  332a 
~ ‘ ~ d ‘ a? ed fe 
THS O€ PuyHs €otiv ToUT avinpoTaTov. b 


My more hevyovr’ dvdpal én en édris, Kipve, pirjons 


o0de yap oikade Bas yiverat,, Fas ert. 


be yo 7 4 Ape Bs Ia ‘ a 
Mh ty ayav omevdety. TaVT@V péo apioTa. Kal ovTws, 


Kiupy’, €€e.s adperhy, Avte NaBeivy yaderov. 336 
p peTHV, 1 Xx 33 


Zevs po Tov Te hicwy doin Tio, of pe pircdow, 
tov 7 €xOpav/petgov, Kipve, duvnodpevor.) 
of BY O Ce A) 6 a 6 \ > , 
xovTws av dokéoiut per avOpmmwv Beds eivat, 


el ¢ atroTiodpevoy poipa Kixn Oavdrov. 340 


"AAG, Zeb, réXeodbv pot, "Odbprie, Kalpiov edy jy, 
dos J€ pot avTi kak@v Kai Te Tabeiy ayabir. 
reOvainv 8, ef wh Tt Kaka AUTAVLA PEplvewv 
evpoiuny, doiny 8 avr aviay avias: 
S. \ c d , io ? ) , (tee 
aica yap ovTws €o7i. tiois O ov daiveTat Huly 3.45 
? can rN SN , aa, ig 
avdpev, ol Ta“a Xphuat Exovor Bin 
, 5) Sh \ Z Sees , 
avAnoavtes’ eyw d& kiwy érépnoa xapddpny, 
XELUaPPH TOTAL® TdvT amoceiadmevos. 
332. did0u Stob. 332 ab [=209-10] in 4 alone. 340. ei 
py O02 nv, wixn vulg. > xixor Camer, 341. Zevs Obcefgm. 348. 


-tpvawy O:; -av *: ef. 219. 344. doinv 8 Ae: Soiny rT Og: doin 7 
bedfhimn. 347. xapadphv A. 
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Zs , = A ) ; 
TOV ein péXaY aipa meiv, emi T EGOAOS GpolTO See 
Ve aA To eeN a 7 ia 
daipwv, Os KaT e€uov voby TerXéceLe TAOE. 350 
r aay , le Lg 


Ss fot > 
"A deidy revin, Ti wévels ; mpoduTotca map a&Adov 


dvép iévar. ry Ofv pe ovK eOédovTa pire, 
GAN (0c kai Sdpov &ddXov erroixeo, unde weO Huewv 


atel dvatHvov Tobde Biov péTeyXe. 


TédApa, Kipve, kakotowy, émet kacOdoloww Exapes, 35 


Ou 


eae ‘ uA ea MVE da a 
€UTE GE Kal TOUTwY poip EéméBadAey ExeELV. 
ws 6€ mep €€ ayabay éhaBes Kaxdv, ds dé Kal avTis 


exdbvat meip® Oeoiow érevy dpevos. 


pnodé Ainv enipaive’ Kakov O€ 71, Kupy’, émigaiver 


matpous Knde“ovas ons KakoTnTOS ExELs. 360 


“Avdpés Tot Kpadin pide: péya mhpa mrabdrzos, 


2 
Kupv’: dmoriupévou & avfeta éforricw. 


Ed KériAd€ Tov €xOpov: drav 8 brroxelpios EXOn, 
- 7 , , , yy 9 
ticai viv mpdpacw pndepiav Oépevos. eae 


Al - rN 4 de ~~ ir nN ’ 7 5 62 
oKXE vO, YA@MCONS O€ TO fel ty ov QUEV ETECTW 395 


OerA@y ToL TEAEDEL Kapdin d€vTEpN. 


* 5) , a , , A ¢ > + / 
Od Stvapat yvovat voov dotay évtw Exovow: 
ay \ See, € 4 of can 
ovTe yap ev Epdwy avddva ovUTE KakOS. 
popebvrat O€ pe TodAoé, OuG@s Kakol nde Kat EoOXoé 
pipetcba 8 ovdeis trav dodbpwy Sbvarat. 370 
ea / 


ax 
i“ 2, 7 ~~ Cand a O)) + 
My pw aéxovta Bin kevtov bm apagav Edavve, 


els giddtynra Ainv, Kvpve, mpocedkdpevos. 


349. apoito *. 352. wr) ony w Williams: pw qv div ove (sic) A: 
tt 6 pw ov O: Ti be 5 pe ov *, pre (sic) A: prides *, _ 853. 
nya *. 355. KéoOdrotow AO. 356. ovre A. 357. aids A. 
358. cots A. 359. 5€ Te A. émpaivey Brunck: -ewv vulg. 
363. 8 om. A. 364. pndepuiny O. 365. tox. vow A: toxe voor *. 
yAwoon *. eméaOw *. 366. Kpadin AObcdfhmn. 368. avipavw A. 
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Zed Hire, Oavpdlm ce. od yap TadvTecow avdooes, 
‘\ ayo wy ‘ 4 4 
Tiysjy avros €xov Kal peydédnv dvvapwy 
avOpdmov & ev oic0a voov Kal Oupdv Exdorov: a75 
abv d& Kpdtos wévtev éo0 Urarov, Bacihed. 
mas 64 cev, Kpovidn, toAma véos dvdpas addutpods 
év TavTH poipn Tov Te Oikatov Exel, 
qv T emt cappoctynv TpepOH voos, Hv Te mpos UBpiv 
> ia NF Da ia 
avOpémreav adixois Epypace weOopéver ; 380 
> 4 if QA , 7 2 ~ 
[odd€ te KeKptpévov mpods Satpovds éate Bpotoicw, 
? 
otd’ ddbv ftw’ idy aBavéroow bot. | 
eumns & dABov Exovoty amjpova: toi & amd deiav 
a y \ er 4 
épyov toxovres Oupov Sums mrevinv 
Entép’ apnxavins raBov, Ta Sikata pidedyTes, 385, 
eyjaes, > é “A - 6 \ J f) , 
nr avdpav mapdye: Ovpoy és dumAakiny, 
’ pn. > 
Branrove ev orHPecot ppévas Kparepns bw avadyKns: 
re i 
ToAua 6 ovK eDédwv aicyen TOAAA Hépely, 
Xpnpoatvy cikwv, %) 6% Kaka TOAAG SiddokeL, 
Fares uA \ yr tt sp. , > > la > 
Wevded T éeLamdras T ovAopévas T Epidas, 390 
dvdpa Kal ovK €BédAovTa: Kakov O€ of ovdév EoiKer: 


4) yap kal xadenny Tikrer dunyavinv. 


> 
"Ev rrevin & 6 re deirdOs avip 6 Te TOAAOY apeEtvov 


paiverar, dT adv Ot) xpnuootyyn Katéxn. 


fo \ SS BY 7 ~ la CLne Jun) 
Tov pev yap Ta Oikara hpovel vos, odTE Ep alel 395, 

’ ~ ya 4 > a 

Weta yuapun a7/eowy eurrepvy: 

a oy [eed 4 a 74 ni ey, yw? ’ os 
TOU 6 QUT OUTE KQAKOLS ETTETAL VOOS OUT ayadototy. 

? ~ 

tov 0 ayabov ToAmay xpi) Ta TE Kal TA Hépew, 

378. tov be A. 379. tpepOn Camer.: TeppOn vulg. 381. doris 
A (for éo71). 882. d8dv Abdfhmn: 68és*. isl. 384. toxovrar * 
(some -w-), nevins* (though somewhat doubtful in 0), 386. 
mpoayer *, 395. radina ppovea *, 396. idein O. €uTepuin A. 
397. ad *. 398. Bekker is wrong when he gives 7a dé as the 


reading of AO. 
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aidciabar dé pirous, pedyew 7 ddrEaHVopas SpKoUS . . . 
BI oJ lon 
Evrpdrer’, dOavdtrov phvw ddevdevor. 400 


: rs 353 
Mndéy ayav omevdetv? Kaipos 8 emi maow dpiotos (“~~ 
épypaciy avOpomav: modAdki & els adpeTny 
ometde avnp Képdos di¢jpevos, dvtiwa Saipev 
Vd ) , > 4 : f, 
Tpoppev els peyadAnv apmrAakinv Twapayel, 


la ~ Q > a) ’ > 
xaifol €Onke Ookelv, & pev 4 Kakd, TadT aydO civat 


evpapéws, 2 0 av 7 xXphoiua, TadTa Kaka. 406 
Pirtatos dv Huaptes. eyw O€ ToL aiTLos ovdér, “Lor oo 


3 ? Saree 7 ’ 3 ee 
aX avros yvopns ovK ayabhs Ervyes. 


Ovdséva Onoavpov waicly katabnon apeiva oA 
ud) 19? 


= - > 
aldods, nr ayabots avdpdo., Kipy’, emerat, 410 


Ovdevos avOpérav kakiwy doKel eivar érTaipos, 


hes 
5 yvepun O ererat, Képve, kal & ddvaps 
d youn , Kdpve, kai 6 ddvapis. 
Hivav & ody otrws OapHEopat, ovd€ pe oivos “fix 
2 iy vA ? ’ las X By \ a 
eédyel, oT Elmeiv Sewvov Eros TreEpl God. 
Ovdév 6potov Epot dtvapa di¢hpevos evdpeiv 415 


A € ~ d vA wy 7 
mioTov €Taipov, OT pH TLS EveaTt Oddos- 
és Bacavoy 8 €Mav traparpiBopat dare por(Bdo 


xpucds, Umeprepins © dppw eveore dOyos. 


, us 
TIoAAg pe Kal cuviévta TmrapépxeTal: GAN va avadyKns 


aLyG, ylwdéoKov tmeTepny Ovvapey. 420 
400. evrpene 5 *. ddevdpevos *. 404. és b. 407, cou A. 
A408, ec apeww for éruxes A. 409. -Ojce AO. 411. pndevos 
... dda *, 413, per’ oivos A’: pe ¥ olvos 0. 418. véos * 


(2 Adyos a). 
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a 9 - ia - > J - 
TIoAAois avOpérav yhooon Ovpau OUK €TLKELVT QL 
appddiat, Kal ogi TOAN apéAnTa pédet 
TOAAGKL ‘yap TO Kakov KaTakelpevoy EvOoy apme.vor, 


écOrav 8” e€erOovlAduov [i 7d Kaxdv] 


Tldévrwv pév pr) pivar émtxPoviowoy a&ptorov 425 
pnd” eoideivy avyas d€€os Hedlov, 
govra & dros dkiota Tbdas ’ Aidao Tephoa 


\ a ‘\ ~ > 7 
kal KeloOat ToAAnY yhy emapnodmevoy, 


Pica Kai Opérar pov Bporér, 7) ppévas ecOdas 


2 ee ‘ 7 ~ f. 1) s # 

evOéuev> ovdeis 7m TodTO y’ eredppdoaro, 430 
7 ee ENG x oy by ot le 
batts cHppov COnke Tov &ppova KaK KaKOD écOXOv. 

~ > 

el 0’ ’AokAnmiddais toiTé6 y edxe Oeds, 
IA 7 Nok x , ) A 
(ac0at kakxorntTa Kal atnpas dpévas avdpor, 

ToAAods av picbods Kal peydrous Edepov. 
? Lat 7 Ny, 3 s\ , 
el 0 nv Tmonroyv Te Kal evOeTov avdpi vonua, 435 

a oe, ee > 6 fos x 4 la 

ov mor’ av €€ adyabod marpos EyevTo Kakés, 
TreOdpuevos pvOorc cadppooiy: GAA diddoK@v 


of te X BN BY eat (2 
OU TTOTE TOLNOELS TOV KQKOV avép ayabor. 


bs ‘ X 


Nijmuos, ds Tov Epov pév exer voov ev pudrakyow, 


an ? ~ 
tov 6 avtod idiwy obdéy éemiatpéperat. 440 


Oudeis yap mavT eat mavédrBuos: GAN 6 pev eaOrAOs 


ca os \ / , ? - € ~ 
TOAMA EX@V TO KAKOV, KOUK Emidndos Ouas: 


421. dvOpumav AO Stob.: -os *, 422. ddAdAnta méAce Stob. 
424. efehOwv AOch (@ corr. to @ in A): -deiy Stob. 427. “Alda 
bdfmn. 429. pavoa A. 430. mw om. A, 431. drs (sic) A : 
batts *, -va KaKkov A: Kak Kakod O: kal Kakdy or -od *, 433. 
arecpas AQ, 438, momoe A. 440, trav & abrod Kidior (sic) A : 
Tov § avrod «idiov 0; Tov 8 avtov isov * (Some atTov) : idiwy Jacobs. 


441. yap om. O: To * 442. €xev all but A. 
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é NO oO Sy. 6 - 5 ae a i 
etA0s 0 ovT ayabotow emiotatal oUTE KaKOCLY 
\ © oN ? > Z X\ va 
Oupov oues picyev. dad0avdrwy dé déces 
-~ ~ > vi : 2. ; 9 > ; > ; a 
mavroial Ovntotaw emépxovT’: aA’ emiToAMav 445 


xp?) Op’ dOavdrov, cia didodow exe. 


2 a , De : 
Ei pw e0éders mAvVEL, KEpadrHs aulavrov am akpns |, 


LA, oN X A C.F, ¢ 2 
alet Nevkov Udwp pevoeTat nueTrépns: \ 
Comey 8é a eee 2 ¢ » r) : 
evphoes 0€ we mao er’ epypacw dorep arepOor 
xpuadv, epvOpdy ideiy rptBipevov Bacdva, 450 
an ~ 7 7 > a IN 
Tod xpoins Kabvmep9e pédras ovy &mreTaL ids 
2 » 
od’ evpas, alet 0’ dvOos exer kabapér. 
y 2) > a 54 ca dé ‘) i 
Ovopar , ef yvduns Ehaxes pépos woTrep avoins 
\ - ce va 2) Se 
kal coppov otTws doTTEp Appwv eyévou, 
an h ES n 
Todos av (nrwros edaiveo Tavs TOATHOY Vive 
er e “ > \ / & 
otTws womrep viv ovdevos &ELos El. 
yf 7 7 2) ‘ 7 > \ 7? 
O’ roi cbugopdy Eott yur) véa avdpi yépovTt 
>? \ rg 4, < +” 
ov yap mndadin meiOerat ws &kazos, 
IO? » y+ h) od XN \ 
ovd dykupat €xovow: amopphgaca dé decpa 
TOAAGKLS EK VUKT@Y GAXOV EXEL ALEVE. 460 
, Phe hat) d v2 / y+ \ 7 
My mor €m ampyKroict voor €xe, unde pevoiva, 
XpHpacl, Tay dvvols yiverat ovdepia. 
Zs ve. 
Evpapéos to. xpnpa Oeoi décav ovr emidndov 
ovr ayabdv: xader@ 8 Epypate KOOos Em 
i X n PY 2 
“Aud aperh tpiBov, kal to Ta Sikata PidN EoTw, 465 


poe oe vikdtw Képdos, 6 Tt aloyxpov Ep. 


443. ovre kak... ayaé 444, &yov pipvew vuly. (inel. A) : 


bp@s ployew vulg. 1162 d. te Abdfmn. 449, 8 eve A. 
457, otpdpov évest. Adehn: advpappovoyv eveors bf: atpupepdv ore g: 
ovpopopds éort Eustath.: not legible in 0 exc. éore. 463. ov?’ 
émtdndov Hecker: ore te deiAdv (ro Ofn) vulg. 464, éxe *. 


465, cou *, 466. €0e O: éo *. 


NY 
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an J > cal 
Mndéva tavd adéxovTa pévely KATEPUKE TAP ALLY, 
> 
pnde Ovpage Kérev’ ovK eéXovT lévat, 
Pane), Cie) ae? 4 dg > x Ce 
pnd ebdov7’ éréyerpe, Sipovidn, dvrw av hyov 
>? 
OwpnxOév7’ oive padOakds Umvos EXn, 470 
X X > 7 , > TF. 4 is 
bende Tov adypumvéovta KéXev aéKovTA KaOEddeLV 
~ \ > Lex! oie he} > XN ya 
Tay yap dvaykaloy xphu’ avinpov edu. 
lan ie 2 147 Sk > 76 
7@ tively 0 €BédovTt TapacTaddy, olvoxoEtT@ 
> Vs uA ae £ \ pn 
ov mdoas voKTas yiverat &Bpa madeiv. 
? A 2 te 7 A yt 7 yo 
avTap éyé—pétpov yap exw pedind€éos oivov— 475 
oy be 7 7 cH Meg 
Umvov AvoLKdKOV pYHTomat oikad Ldv, 
e 2 Te. S s ) ‘ a 
héw 0 ws oivos xaptéotatos avdpi memiabat 
a \ , a4 , ? 
ovTe TL yap vAdw ovTE Ainy pEeOde. 
ay 2 € i / Z Lagi a 
és 3 dy brepBddAn oo1os péTpov, OVKETL KEivOS 
ny » ~ Cn! in > OX Ld 
THs a’Tod yAdoons KapTEpds ovdE véou, 480 
ad ? > , \ 4 xe > 4 
pudeira: © amddhapva, Ta vidoot yiverat aicypa: 
a 2 1e) 
aidetrat & Epdwy ovdév, drav pebvn, 
\ ‘ EN 7 / a > \ A ~ 
TO mpiv Edy THppav, TOTE VATTLOS. GAA ad TadTa 


? ‘ oS Ne et Se ¢€ 4 
yweokoy pr tiv oivoyv birepBorddnv, 


ioe) 


BN ge 
aAN 7 ply pede bravicraco—py oe Bidcbw 485 
yaoTIp OTE KaKOV oa epyrenieye 
) Tapeay pr tive. od O° eyxee ToUTO “aT aLov 
KoTirrels alet? Totvekd Tor peOvers: 
) pev yap péperau pidorjaoros, » O& mpoxerat, 
tiv d& Oeois orévders, THY 8 emt yetpods €xels. 490 
9 a ? ¥ 195 » ie la ie 
apveicOat & ovK oidas: avixntos S€ ToL ovTos, 


a NV Ma -, , ] a 
ds TOAAaS Tivwy LH TL MaTAaLoV Epe_l. 


469. Bekker is wrong in giving un? as the reading of A.  6yTwa 
pov *, 476. ot#ad A: otxad (sic) O. A77. Belém cg. 481. 
vnpovor yiverar 0: vnpovo’ cidera *, 483. téTe A Stob. : ov7e cg: 
bre *. 485. dravicraco Ath. 487, 8 xe O: 82 Exe bedefhmn: 


& ot €xE g. 491. aivetcOa A. 492. modAdv A, 
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Spets O €d pvOciod A Apt be 
dpets O ev pvOeicbe mapa Kpyntipe pévovtes, 
a AHArAwv Epidos Sty drepuKopevor, 
els TO pécov hovebvTes, buds Evi kai cuvdtacw 495 


XovTws cupmocov yiverat ovK &xapi. 


“Adpovos dvdpos dues kat oddpovos oivos, drav di) 


tivyn brép péTpov, Kodpov €Onke voor. 


’Ev trupt pev xpuady re Kal dpyvpov iSpies &vdpes 


t} > > 
yiwwdéoKovo, avdpos & ofvos ederée voor, 500 
\ vA ~ Q € X fe yy 7 
Kal pada ep TivuTov, TOV UTép péTpoY Ypato Trivwy, % 


¢ ~ \ a 2 , 
WOTE KAaTALO XUV AL KQ@L T1FPlV EOVTA cogov. 


OivoBapéw Kkepargyy, Ovopdkpite, kai we Bidrac 
oivos, aTap yvdpns ovKEeT eyo Tapins 
t , x \ San la 3 ED Sa et 85) x 
nmeTepns, TO de OGpa mepitpéxer’ GAX ay avacTas 505 
Telpnbd, ui mos Kal mddas oivos exer 
‘\ Ps > 4 - X\ Va - 
kat voov é€v aoTnOecot. dédoika d€ py TL waTatov 


epéw OwpnyxOels Kal péy dverdos exo. 


18 - s) / \ - Seen 
Oivos mivépmevos trovdds Kakév: nv O€ TLS avTov 


7 5) fe > , » ce te 
mivn emicTapevos, ov Kakov, GAN ayabdr. 510 


"HAdes 64, Kredpiote, Raddy dia révtov aviccas, 
ev0dd’ em ovdey €xovT, @ TdAav, ovdev Exar. 
v2 lal 3 \ ‘ oe c Coy) 

vnos Tor mAEvpHaw bro (vyd Onoopev Hpeis, 


Kredpic’, of €xoper yxota di8o0b01 Beco: 


494, épidas*. dq A. 495, els AObdegin: és*.  ovvdmari A. 
497. dyay (for dp@s) Stob. 498. rivn Stob.: mivnr A: ivy? Oel.: 
tive? *, 499, eu mupi A. 503. -éw A Stob.: -@*.  BeBiaras A. 
504. y\la|lps 4. The erased letters have left traces reaching in each 
case considerably below the line, the second erasure is wider than 
the first; evidently v (v) #; the down stroke of yw is still visible: 
yvepns vulg. Bek. prints yvwpns with no er.n. The eras. was made 
after his collation: yAwoons Bgk. Hecker. 513. umo (sic) A. 


Ix 
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a, ~ wo > Ua > =~ 
oUre TL TOY GvT@V amroOhTopaL, OUTE TL MELCoY 517 
ans évexa Eevins dAdobev oicdpucba. 518 


a Ya 
zov © dvtwv Tépiota Tapé~opev’ jy O€ Tis EAOH 4515 
~ o) 
aed pidros dv, KaTdeh ws pirASTnTOS ExeELs 
XN la > co) AQ EM otSN 4 Om ea c 2) ~ 
nv O€ Tis eipwra Tov Endy Biov, WOE of EtmreEtv 
> ~ a ’ > 
—— as & py xaderras, os yadrera@s OE pad ev, 520 
a? > of 5] ~ A > b) 2 
ao8 eva pev geivov matpdiov ovK azrodelrey, 
> 
€eivia 6& mrEbvEero ov Suvaros Tapéxety. 


Ov ce padrny, ® TlAobre, Oe@y Tiwdot pddLoTa: 


Ss 


H yap pnidios Thy Kakérnra pépets. 


Kal ydép rot mAodTov péy Exe ayabotow Eorxev, § 


nN 


5 
4 mevin O& Kak® cbpupopos avdpi Péperv. 


"QO, pot éyay 7Bns Kal yjpaos ovdopévoro, 


TOU pev EmEpxXopevov, THS O° arrovicoperns. 


Ovdéva 1w rpovdoxa pidrov kai mioToy €éTaipor, 


odd év éun oxy, SovrALov obdev et, 530 


> ’ 
Alei pot hidrov Arop laiverat, omm6T akovow 
7 > 


B ~ 7 € la ” 
avrav pbeyyouévay ipepieooay Ora. 


? > a 
Xaipo 0 & rivey Kal bw avdAntipos deldwr, 


xaipo S &pboyyov xepal dOpny 6x éwv. 


515. rapicta Bek.: 7a dp. vulg. 5: ns (?) A (the copyist has not 
made the letters sufficiently distinct). 516, kata Sitzler : 
KaTaKes ws pidotnto Exes (Sic) A: KataKeo ws piddrntos ~xes *. 
517. pel(w A. After transposing 517-18 as above I discovered that 


the same arrangement had been suggested by Herwerden. 522. 
mA€ov éa7’ AObcdefyhlmn. 523. Oe@v Stob.: Bporot MSS. Th. 527. 
@ po A, 528. dmovicopévns A: dnavoraperns * (incl. possibly 0 


wh. is very illegible). 529, mw Bgk.: ovdéva mp. A: ovdé twa O: 
ovTe Tia *. 533. deidwv Pierson: dkovav vulg. 


EAEDPEION ‘A 


Ov more dovdcin Kepadn (Oeia wépuKer, 


} A » 
aXX altel cKkorLh, Kadyxéva Aokdv Exet, 


ore yap €K okidAns pbda Pverat ovd LdKWOos, 


> 
ovTe oT €k SovAnS TEKVoV EXEVvOEpLOV. 


Oidzos dvip, pite Kupve, wédas xadkeveTat av7o, 


el py Eunv yvduny egararaear Geol. 


/ 
/{ Acipaive pi) tHvde wodAwW, Tlodvraidn, bBprs, 
nmep Kevtavpovs apopdyous ddecev. 


Saye” 


XpyH pe wapa ordOunv kal yvopova tHvde Oikdooa, 


in > 
Kupve, dixny, icbv t apdhoréporor ddpev. 
> > col 
padvrTeci T olwvols Te Kai aldopévars lepoiow, 


oppa pi) aumdakins aloyxpoy dverdos Exo, 


7 2 7 a XN rd 
Mndéva mw kakdrnTt Bidgeo- Tm O€ dikaio 


=~ > A IO’ > id 
THS EvVEepyeains ovdév apeELdTeEpor. 


“Ayyeros &pOoyyos modAcnov modvdakpuv eyetper, | 


Kvpy’, ard tTndavyéos paivdpevos cKomAs. 
add immo euBadrrA€ TaxuTTépvorct xadivovs: 
VA , ey ~ > 4 a 
Snov yép op avdpav aviidoev SoKéw. 
ov TOAAHY TO peanyd SrampHgovar KérevOor, 


’ ‘\ 2 ‘\ 7 ’ an , 
el py EunY yvapunv e~atraTa@ou Oeoi. 


Xpi) TOAMaY yaderrotow év Gdyeot Kelpevoy dvOpa, 555 


4 “A ’ r~-$ 4 ’ - 
mpos TE Oc@v airety ExAvoLy abavdTov. 


7 


535. ev0eta *. 537. 008° Camer.: ov vulg. 538. ovre Camer. : 
ovde vulg. 539, ovris *. 542. dAecev AO (0 omits v): -éon*. 
543. yvepnv *. 545. pavtecw * (no 7’). 548. evyepyeoins A, 
ef, 574. 551. immous A. 553. woAAnv Brunck : -ov vulg. 


bo 


K 
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(Cazer Ppdgeo: Kivduvés tou emi Evpod latarat axpns- 
r 
GdNoTe MOAN CEers, EANOTE TravporeEpa. 


ay 7 4 ng > x 4 us 
A@ord oe pte inv apveoy Kredrecor yevér Oat, 
pate o€ y €s TOAARY xpynpoovyny éhdcat. 560 
Ein poe Ta pev adrov exe, Ta dé TOAN emOodvau 
4 “A 2 ~ re BA 
XpHpara TOY ExOpay Toto. Pirovow ExeELv. 
KexdrAjodat 0 és daira, mapéfecbar dé map éoOddv 
dvépa xpewv cogpinv macay émotadpevor. 
Tob ouvety, Omorav TL éyn coor, dppa didaxOAs 565 
Kal TovT els oikov Képdos Exo arins. 
["HBn repropevos mato: Snpov yap evepbev 
f | Ne \ ? ¢ i; 
Al | yijs ddécas uxny Keiropat ote iBos 
s lo | 
apboyyos, Aciipw Sd eparoy pdos 7eALoro, 


éumns & ecOdos ewy Opomat ovdey Ere. 5470 
) la X > be X\ ee ~ ? »/ 5 
Adgéa péev avOp@roict kakov péya, Teipa & &pioTroy 
- ~ 
ToAAOL ameipnta ddgav Exovs ayabar. 
7 
yi 
' ant f\ > > 23) 
yo YN ED Epdev eu madaxe’ TiK adyyedov &Xov iddAdats ; 


THs evepyerins pndin ayyerin. 


Of pe Pirou mpodidobouv, érel rév y €xOpiv adredpac 
date KuBepyyTns xoipddas elvadias. 5416 


‘Pyduov e€ ayabod Oetvar Kkakdv 7) ’k Kakod éoOQAdor. 


pn pe Oidack’ ot Tor TyALKOS eipl padetr. 


557. ppaceo 8 6 A. 559. Agora ce Geel: wate coe A: WoTe ce*. 
561, avra@y A. 563. els Obdeli.  mapégecbar A. 565, d:daxO7 A. 
572. amelpnrov*, 573. mparre*, idddres*. 574, evyepyeoins A. 
pnidiayyerAun (sic) A, 576, ewadrsolls (sic) 4; 0 =w (0) or a 
corrected to 0: eivadtovs O (with some doubt). 577. Oevpa A. 


{ 


of 


é p 


Ey Oatpo 8 yuvaika mepidpopov dvdpa Te padpyov, V9 
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"Ex Oaipw Kaxby dvdpa, karvipapévyn d& md pecpe, 
opikphs dpviOos Kotgov €xouvea véov. 580 


ds THY aAXoTpinv Bobrer dépovpay’ dpodv. 


“AAA Ta pev rpoBEBnKey, dunyavov éott yever Oar 
i 


apyd Ta 6 éEoricw, Tov gudakh med€ETO. lvdert 


Ilaéoiv ro Kivduvos én’ épypaciv, ovdé Tis obey = 585 
TH oXHoelv péedAreL TPHyLaTos apXopévov. 
3 2a X 2 a 7 > 7 
GN 0 pev evdokipely TrEipmpeEvos, ov TMpovonaas 
Pd 4 » \ X 54 
els peyddnv arnv Kal xademry Emecev’ 
lad pt ~ ~ >\ 2% ra 4, 
T@® O€ KaA@S TroLedvTL Beds Epi mavTa TiOnoW 


auvtvxiny ayabhy, éxdvow adpoovtyns. 590 


TodApav xp 7& didovor Oeot Ovnroior Bporotow, 
bnidiws € pépev augpotépwy 76 Adxos. 


~ mn ’ A vot one 
Mare kakoloi do@ 7 Ainv ppéva, pyr ayaboiow ~~ 


TeppOns eEarivyns, mpiv TéXos Akpov ideiv. 


"AvOpwm, d\AfAoLow arorpober Oper éTalpor BOS 
\ / x , Lesaaps s Pleo 
TAY TAOUTOV TAVTOS KPHUaAaTOS EaTL KOpoS. ep 
Zoe > 
Onv 6% Kat hiro. opevr atdp T a&dAoiolwy Opirer 


2 4 \ \ ‘\ a 54 VA, 
avopdowy, ol Tov Gov farXov icact véov. 


? A > ‘ 4 
OU pw eabes hoitav Kar’ apagkirdéy, iv dpa Kai mpw 


nrAdotpes, KAéTTOV HuEeTEpny Girinv. 600 
580. puxpys *. 582. dddorpiay A. 584, dpya Eldick: épya 
yulg, (no accent in A). éfooticw A. 7 pvdann *. 586. 
mh Ae: mot ™. 592. duorepol|y A. 593, ao@ 7 Bgk. : acwvra 
(sic) A: vocovyTa Avm0v 0: voo@y dAuTod *: ef. 657, 594. reppdns 


3 A. 596. mAovTov AO: Tovtov *. 597. épiarcty *, 


yop 
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Ba aes, 293 X x 9 , yy 
eppe, Oeoiaty 7 EXOpe Kal avOpmmoiow amore, 


DS a 2 rd a raw BY 
Wux pov ov ev KOAT@ TroLKiAoY ELxov Odiv. 


tA Toidde kal Méyvnras amérecev Epya kai UBpis, 


aah 
ola Ta viv lepny THYSE TOAW KaTEXEL. 


TloAA® Tor wAEovas Atpod Kopos @Arecev HOn 


dvOpas, boot poipns melov exer EOeXor, 


“Apxaj Em yreddous puxpa xdpis> eis de TeXevTHY 
aicx pov 8% Képdos, Kai kakdy &uddrepov 

PF: SI NIa 3, , er ~ = 

yiverau ovd ert Kadév, d7@ Weddos mpocopapTn 


avdpi Kal €€€AOn TpOToY amd oTOmaToS. 


Ov yxaderiv Wégat Tov TANGIov, OddE pev adToy 
aiwjoat derois avdpdo. Tatra pédet- 
atyav & ovK €Bédovar Kakol Kaka Nery aCovTEs- 
<n 2 \ , s x ee 
of 8 ayabot mavrwv pérpov icaciy exe. 
|| OvSeva mapmydny dyabdy Kai wétpioy dvdpa 
! ~ ~ > Lia Sg = 
Tay viv avOpdémav nédios Kabopa. 
| ’ ~ 
'Ovri pan avOpdros katrabbpia mévra TedEtrac 
TodAov yap Ovnte@v Kpécooves aOdvaTol. 
TIOAN’ év dunyavinos kvrAtOopar axvbpevos Kip: 
akpnyv yap twevinv ovx vrepedpduomer, 
Ilas tts mAodotov dvdpa tier, aries de meviypév" 


~ ’ ) oe b) A BA £ 
maow & avOpdérrois avros eveote vos. 


605 


610 


615 


620 


601. 7’ om. AOel. 602. dy... etxov Sintenis: és... efyes vulg. 
606, mAcov (sic) A: Ady’ EBédovaw Exe Stob. 607. puxpa AO 
Stob.: -pn *. eis AO Stob.: és *. 609. mpocapaprn A: mpoco- 
paprec *. 610. Kéy *. 618. moAA@y Oel: TOAAG Stob. (-dv 


Stob. B). 
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a ie 
[lavrota: kakdrnres év advOpémoiow eacww 


~ ’ 
mavroia © apetai kal Biorov maddpat. 


? Z. = ’ 
Apyaréov ppovéovta tap’ &ppoot WOrAN ayopeder 625 
\ ~ Dee z N ’ , 
Kal ovyay aici? [todT0 yap ob duvarér]. 
Ak 4 60 Dg) } ¢ ua > 
laxpov Tor peOvovTa map avdpdor vipooty iva, 
> ) 
atcxpov 8° ef vidov map peOdovar péver. 
¢ N 
HB kai vedrns émtxougi¢er viov avdpis, 
ToAA@Y 6 e€aiper Oupov és aumrakiny. 630 
ef ~ 
Qizit pi) Ovpod Kpécowyr véos, aity év dras, 


Kupve, kal év peyddas Keirar aunyxaviats. 


‘ 7 
Bovaetou dis Kai tpis, 6 tol Kk’ em Tov voov €XOn: 


atnpos yép Tor AdBpos avip TedéGet. “) 


"Avédpdot Tois ayabois Ererat yvdun TE Kal aldds: 635 


ot viv €v ToAXols aTpeKews dALyol. 


d ro 
EAmls cal kivdvvos év avOpéroiow dpotot 


ovToL ya Aetrol Jai, LpLpo 
Tot yap xaderrol Saipoves auporepor, 


TloAAaKt wap Sdgav Te Kai edAmida yiverat eb pelv 


épy’ avdpav, Bovdrais & ovK éméyevto TéXos. 640 
627. vnpoow eivar A Stob.: vppovo’ eiva *. 628. pévar f: 


pévn, -et, -ot Stob. 631. & Tut A: @ wep O: wep, womep or 
oumep *, Kpelaowy O. 632. Kupy|| nat A. The erasure covers 
the same space as xvp; there is no trace of the missing letters. 
Ace. to Bek. A had xupvat cai; so we have another proof that the 
MS. has been defaced in the last century. Kupve nai Obdimn: Kupve 
rT. wat gy: Kipve ror wai c. A MS. coll. by Brunck has Kupv’ dye «ai. 
év pey. Bgk.: &y om. vulg.: év dpmdranias vulg. : apnx. Bgk. 636. 
of Stob.: ov wig. ev A Stob.: pév*.  dAtyou A Stob.: 5 dAtyous *. 
637, épuota Stob. 639. «} fecv Emper.: evpeiy (sic) A: ebpety *. 
640. BovaAato A. 


eae 
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> 
Ov rol k’ «ideins o'r’ edvouy ore TOV ExOpor, 


el pi) oTrovdatov mpnypatos avTiTbXoLS. 


TloAXol map Kpynrape pidrou yivovrat ératpo., 
, \ tg 7 = th 
ev d¢ orrovdaio mpnypart mavpéTEpol. 


Ilavpous knoeuovas morods ebpois Kev éTaipovs 45 
kelpevos év peyddn Oupoy dunyavin. 


"Hon viv aidas per ev advOpdroiow ddwdAEV, 


SEEN) b 7 on 2 2 
avTap avaidein yatay émorpéeperat. 


7A devdr tevin, Ti emois Emikerpevn Bpors 
Opa KaTaicxvvels Kal voov 7pMérTEpor ; 650 
) 
aiaxpa O€ pw’ ovK €O€dovTa Bin Kai ToAAG Siddoxels, 


> ~ , 3 tZ ‘ Fa. 4 
€oOA pet’ avOpdmwv Kal KaN EmriaTdpevov. 


Evdaiveav einv kal Oeois piros abavdroouy, 


Kipy’: aperns & &dAns ovdepins Epapat. 


Lvv Tot, Kdpve, wabovrTe kaxas avidpeOa ma&vTes: 655 


GAG Tot GANOTpLOV KHOOS Ednpéeptor. 


Myéetv &yav xadrerolo aow ppéva pond ayabotowy 


-? 5] Xow > ’ \ VA va by a 
xaip , ret Ear’ avdpos mdvta hépety dyabod. 


} ) - ¢ a 
|Ovd” opdca xpi Tob0’, dre pHmrote mpadypa 768° eorau: 


x 7 Cee ey 54 - 
Oeot yap To ve“eca@o , oiow Emeatt TEéAOS: 660 


641. under (joe O) 6 eis * exe. cl wh. read xvdidys (so too h marg.). 
642. mpayp. A. 644, mpayp. A. 646. @vpod all but AO. 
648. ovrdp (sic) A. avasin O. yaiay érépyel’ duds Stob. 
649, éuois ér, A Stob.: Eyota. naOnyévn *. 651. kaka (for Kat) 
Stob. 652. per A Stob.: map *. 653. Ke A. 654. 
ovdemias O. 655, coi *. 657. do@\ jyouv Avrod marg. bdmi. 
659, 7000 671 Camer.: Todo Ti (Sic) 4: TLom. 0: TotTo Tm *. ~~ mpaypa 
AO (-d- O): -f- *. 660, yap rot Camer.: yap te AO: kal yap *. 
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\ lo ee ~ » 
Kal mpngat pévTot Tt, Kal €x Kaxod éoOdov ~yevTo, 


\ > ’ > ~ 4 X\ SE 5S 
kal kakov €€ ayabovd- Kal Te menixpds avijp 


<> > a 
aiya par erdovtnoe Kal ds waddAa TOANG TEraTal, 
> We. ‘2 ? On y+ a a 
egamivns TWavVT oUY WAETE VUKTL [Lh. 
Kal c@ppov Huapte, Kal appove TrodAAadKe SbEa 665 


og ‘ a ‘ X X x 
€OTMETO, KAL TLUNS KAL KAKOS @V EAAXED. 


2 

SeN y > 5 Wire 

Ec pev xphmar’ exoups, Stpovidn, oid mep idn eV po 7 

‘ / - -~ 
ovK av avimpny Tols d&yaboiot cuVar, 
a 7 

viv 0€ pe yly@oKovTa TapépxeTat, eiul d’ dpwvos 
Xenpocvyy, TOAA@Y yvovs TEP GpeELvOY ETL 670 

otveka viv hepiperba Kal’ iotia NevKa BadédvTes 
MyAiov €x révtov vixta dia Svopephy: 

7 , 

avtvew & ovK €Oédovov: bTrepBddrA« dé OdrAaToa 
ue 7 Pr << lA A 
aupoTepwv Toixwv. 7 pada Tis xadeTTas 

7 oh 
oo¢eTat, ot Epdovor. KuBepvytny pev Eravoay 675 

écOrbv, Sris pudakhy elyev EmiaTapéevas: 
’ 7 
xphpata & apmdgover Bin, kdopos 8 amddodev, 
\ +) ’ Yap) 32 va “) A , 
Sacpos 0 ovKér taos yiveTat és TO pécor, 
5 » \ Eda tas) ~ ie 
gpoptnyoi & dpxovat, kaxol 0 ayabay Kabdrepber. 
detpaiva pn Tes vaby KaTa Kopa Tin. 680 
~ , a a 
TadTa por nvixOw Kexpuppéva Tols ayaboiow’: 
7 i! \ / \ \ 6) 
ywooko © av TIS Kal Kakos, av copes 7. 
IToAAoi AodTov Exovow aidpres: of d& Ta Kad 
(nrobdow xaderf TELpopevor mrevin. 

661, pevto A. 663, 6€ A: nai *.  mémarac Brunck : reéral|ra 
A erased after Bek. who gives mémacra for all MSS. (0 has -aorac), 
664, amo Tovv (sic) A: mavra 0. pa *, 666. tins A Stob.: 
Tih O: -qv*, 667. 75n (sic) A: nde *. 668. dy dvotpny A: 
ovk dviopnv O. 670, yvovoav A: mep g: dv bdefhn: dv om. * incl. O 
ace, to Stud. 675, oi’ €p5. Bek. : 018’ epdovar (sic) A: off Epdova O: 
oi & evdova *. 676, 8 6s O: y &s f: 7 bs *. 682. axds 
Brunck : xaxdv vulg. 684. yaderoi A. 


; 


f- 
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epdev O° audhoréporow aunyavin mapdéKerat: 635 
eipyel yap Tovs wey xphpata, Tods dé véos. 


Ouvk éort Ovnroict mpds dbavdrous paxécacbat 


ovde Oixny eimetv' ovdevi Todro Bemis. 


Ov xp} mnpaivery dre wy mypavréov «in, 


ovd Epdeiy 6 Te py Adtov H TEAETAL. 690 


Xalpor ev Terdéceras Oddy peydrov St& évTou, 


Kai oe Lloceddwv xdppa pidros aydéyol. 


IIoAXovs rou Képos dvdpas amrddecev appaivovtas: 


yvavar yap xaderov pétpov, 67 eoOda tapi. 


Od Stvapat co, Ovpé, Tapacyeiv ppeva wavTa. 695 


TéTAab: Ta O€ Kada@Y ovTL od podvos Epas. 


Ed pév €xovros €uod modAol pidror: jv O€ Te Secvov 


ovykvpon, Tadpo. TLoTdv Exovot voor 


T1768 dvOpdrev apeti pia yiveras f6e, 
mdourei: tev & ddrdev ovdev dp’ jv dpedos, 700 
oud «i cwppootyny pev éxors ‘PadapdvOvos adrod, 
trelova 8° eideins Yicvgov Alodridew, 
date kai €€ ’Aidew moduidpinow avnrOer, 
meicas Ilepoepovny aipvritoor Abyots, 


qT€ Bpotois mapéxes AHOny, BAdmTovoea vooi\— 705 


z wn ’ 
aos 8 ot TH TLs TOOTS y emredpdaarto, 


689. moipaive cg: mowmevny hh. O6te AObdefhm: 67*.  mo.pavTécv 
gh. 690. bre Obdefhim: 6 Tu *, 692, ayayo. A with y so 
erased as to read avayo ; the remains of y are still distinctly visible ; 
er. after Bek.: dydyo * (-n 0). 693. appaivovtas AO Stob.: 
appavéovtas @: op- 1: appovéovtas *. 696. pdvos AOcl: podvos*. 
697. od A. 698. eyxdpon *. voov A. 699. maow 8 avOpwros 
Stob. 702, 3. Aiodidew A Stob.: AlodidSou &. *. 703. “Aldao * 
705. vooio AO: vénpa *. 
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évtwa, 6% Oavdro.wo pédav végos audixadrtyn, 
On & és akrepdy xSpov a&rropOipevor, 


, ” Pa i 
Kvavéas TE TUAGS TapapetpeTal, aire OavovToy Suh, 
Wouxas eipyovow Kalrep avawopmévas: 710 


GAN dpa kal Kee wad irvde Yiovos tipws 
és gdos jedlov pyar modvppocbvais-— 
5) s i 
ovd ef evden pév TroLots érbporcw dpoia, 
yrA@ooav txav ayabiv Néoropos avribéou, 
ékbrepos 6 eincba nddas Taxe@v ‘Apmuey fas 
kai maidwv Bopéw, Tov &hap Eloi mddes. 
> X\ s ue vA 4 ; ; 7) - 
GAA xX pr TdvTas yvounv Tavtnyv KaTabécban, 


e ~ 7 ~ BA ts 
@¢ tAobTos TAEloTHY TaoLY exer OUVapmtY. 


£3 v2 a oe XQ > la ) 
Ioév Tot mAouTODGLY, 6T@ TOADS Apyupos EoTLY 
A ¢ ‘ ~ , s 
kal xpuoos Kat yns mupopéopou media 720 
ta ane: , Ta Ne: A Ee ie 
immo. @ *uiovol TE, Kal @ Ta OéovTa mapeoTiy, 
ae bs ~ \ \ £ \ en 
yaorpi Te Kai TAEVpais Kal Tociy a4Bpa Tabeiv, 
tA bd > i 7 ed 7 ~ ? io 
ma.dos T nde yuvatkds: bray O€ KE TOY ahiknTat 
pn, atv d Bn yiverat appodia, 
fee SY ol A X 7 Se 
Tabr’ ddhevos OvnTolot. Ta yap TEploola TaYTA 725 
s 2, ie, ’ \ A ’ ? 4 
xpypuat exwv ovdels Epxerat eis Aidew, 
? 
ovd av arrowva d.Oovs Odvarov piyo. ode Bapeias 


votcous ovde Kakov yYHpas erepxopevov. 


Ppovrides avOpamrwv €hayov mrepa TrolKinN’ éyovoat, 
p p Xov mrEp x 


pupopevar  oyijs eivexa Kat Brdrov. 130 


707. -ou *. 708. xpvepov several inf. MSS. —_-pOpévos (sic) A. 
711. nal ceidev Bek.: Kaxetbey vulg. HAVE Siadpopos y pws O: Stavpos 
mad ndvbev Hpws *. 713. movets *, 716. Bopeov*. 721. 
Ta Acovra (Sic) A: Tade mavra Stob. 723. apinnrar vulg.: €p. 
Stob. B. 724, Bn (sic) A.  dppodia A Stob. : dpyddiov 0: appc- 
dios *, 726. ’Atdew AO: -nv * Stob. 


“— 
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fo ~ “ aS > be 
Zeb watep, eiOe yévoito Oeois ira Tois pev aALTpoLs 
~ a , 
bBpw adetv, kal opty tobTo yévotTo pirov 
lad la yo A ‘ iu > N 
Oup@, oxETALA Epya peta ppeciy oaTis aberpis. 
epyad¢o.to Oedy pndev dmigipevos, 
lal ’ 
avrov éreita WadALY Tidal Kakd, pnd er’ bricdw 735 
XX > 7 s Se , 
TaTpos atacbadiat Taict yévowwTo Kakov" 
~ > ov lot 
maides 6 oir’ adikov matpos Ta Oikata voebyTeEs 
Tow@at, Kpovidn, cov xdAov agopevot, 
€€ dpyns Ta Sikata per dorToiow Ppidéovtes, 
ph tw’ brepBaciny avritivey Tarépov, 740 
tadr’ ein paxdpecor Oeois pita: viv & 6 pev Epdoy 


? 
expevyer, TO Kakov 0 dAXos Errerta HéEpet. 


nm? r ~ 
Kai totr’, d0avdétov Bacireb, ras éorti Sikatov, 
BA a > X\ > x IN ) 7 
épyov dots avnp exTos ey adikor, 
7 +) € 7 7 OF: > , 
hn Tw’ bTEpRaciny Katéxwv pnd? Opxov adiTpdv, 745 
GrAa Oikatos Ewy pry Ta Olkara TAOD ; 
tis 6H Kev Bpords adAos, dpav mpos TodTOY, EmeiTa 
ee 3 > 3 ‘ tA . BA 
d¢oir’ d0avdrous, kai Tiva Oupov Exar, 
c LAsm De SS Sas > Seen A 7 ) x 
onmét avnp ddiKos Kal adtdaOados, ovrTe Tev avdpos 
By > 4 ~ > fA 
ovTe Tev GOavdToy phviy adrevopevos, 750 
vBpi¢n wAotT@ Kekopnpévos, of dé Sfkator 


4 n~ f/ 4 
TpUXoVTaL XahETTH TELpbpevor Trevin ; 
arr ? a a 
Tatra pabdry, pir éraipe, dikaiws yphuara rood, 


cappova Oupov Exwv exTds atacbanrins, 


733. ppectv Cam. dia Ta ppect & (sic) A: peta ppect & * 0). 
a6||lns 4; er. after Bek. whose note runs dOnvns codices: a0ephs Bgk. 


736. -iat AO: -in*. yevorto *, 737. maidas l. TA Om: 
738. ma@ow A. 739, ra om, A. 743, ducaolly (sic) A, 
evid. w (#) corr. too. 745. und Bek. : pn@ cvulg. 747. Kat 


(for Kev) *. 750. re *. 751, bBpicer * 
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SHON A wy 3 2 z 3 Ist ‘ 
alel TOYO erréwy pepvnmévos: eis d€ TeAeUTHY 155 
be - 7 - 
aivioets p00@ cdpporvt meOdpevos. 


Zevds pev THadE TéAnOS Urretpéxor, albepr vaior, al 


Sis si COUPE tie) > tA 
aiet deEirepny xelp ew amnpootvy, 
adda tT AOdvaror padKapes Oeot? adtap ’AmbANov 
6p0dcat yA@ooar Kal voov Hmérepor. 760 
poppy 8 ad pbéyyoid’ iepdy pédos 702 Kal addéds, 
npets d€ orovdds Oeoiciv adperodpevor 
, 7 oH ee 3 fe 2 
Tivwpev, XaplevTa eT AAAHAOLTL EyovTes, 
pndev tov Mydwv deidcdres mode por. 
od ein Kev Kpetvov: edppova Ovpoy exovTas 765 
, ue , 4 7 
voogt peptvdwv evppoctvas didyetv 
Tepmropévous . . . THAod dt Kakads amd Knpas apdvas, 
lod 4 ? 6) - \ 7 Ua 
yipas T ovAdpevoy Kal Oavdro.o TéXos. 
|| Xpi Movoay Oepdmovra kal &yyedov, ef TL TEPLaTOV 
eldein, cogins pi) pOovepoy Ted€Oery, 770 
| GAG TH pev pOoba, Ta OE Oetkvivar, ddAa OE Troteiv. 


7 4 ~ rd Jes 
TL opi XPNTHT EAL HOVVOS ETLOTAMEVOS ; Wi} 


PoiBefdvag, avtos pev emipywoas mod akpny, 

) 4 mA \ Vo 

Adkabdw IléAomos madi yapigopevos | 
avtos 6€ otpatov bBpiotiv Mijdwv dmépuxe a5 


a ee 2 
Tnade Tédeus, iva oot aol Ev Evppoctvy 


755. dei A. els AO: és *. 757. vmep- all but AO. 760. dpOpwoa 
(-@ Ocgin) *. 761. popmyé Brunck: poppuyy 8 av (sic) A: pdpmryy’ 
ad*®, —pbéyyod” Ocyn: -o108 A*. abrA@*. 762. dpecodbpevor AO 
(a erased to make o in A before Bek, whose er. n. runs -épHevor AKO). 
764, Tollv... woAEpo|| Aw (a) twice (partly) erased after Bek. who 
has tay A, moAépwv A. 765. @8 ein ev Gimewvov Bek. : @8 ew kat 
apeEty ov ciippova (sic) A («at abbrev.): G8 efvar wal dpeivova evppova * 
771. powoOa A. TaAdE aa A er. after Bek. who has Seinvberv 
AKO. 772. ri || opw A: er. after Bek. who has tis A. 
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=> > 7 do la ) € la 
Hpos emepxopévov KAciTas TéuTOG’ ExaTouBas, 
fe 4 Nee. Loa te 
Tepmropevor KLOdpy Kal épath Oarin 
matdvev Te Xopois iayfol Te cov wept Popov. 
7 yap éywye débotk’ adppadinu écopay 780 
kai otdow “EdAjvev AaoPOdpov dAX at, PoiPe, 


iAaos ueTepny THvdE PUAaTCE TOALY. 


"HAOov pev yap eywye Kal els SikeAnv Tote yaiav, 


nAGov & EvBoins apreddev mre diov 
Srdprnv tT Evpéra Sovaxorpdgov ayAabv dotv: 785 
Le te od a Va 4 BJ 1h 
Kat gh edidevy Tpoppovas TAaVTES ETEPX OLEVOV. 
GN ovris prot Tépiis emi ppévas HAOEv Exeivov: 


ovTws ovdéy dp’ jv pidtepoy GAO TaTpNS. 


My mo7é por perédnpa vedtepov addr havein 

avt’ dpeThs copins 7, AAAA 768 ality Exov 790 
Tepmoiuny popyryyt Kal opyynOu@ Kai ao.d7, 

Kat eva TOV ayabay EcOAbY Exo. Voor. 


Mize tia Eeivov Sndetpevos Epypact Avypols 
pire tw evdnpov, GAXk Sikatos eay 
THY cavTov ppéva répme. duondeyéwy O€ TOdTaY 795 


&AXos Tol cE KAKHS, GAXNOS Gpewvov EpeEl. 


Tods ayafovds dddos pada péuerat, &AXos Errarvel: 


~ Nn a , v4 5) , 
Tay O€ Kak@Y pyHuN ylveTar ovdeuia. 


778. Instead of xat we have in 4 an erasure covering enough 
space for three or four letters, evidently erased after Bek. who has 
no er, n. on this line. 779. taxo.t A: iaxator *. 785. 8 AO. 
U90 em eOMlenas 792, ||lov A, a very dirty erasure; there are 
traces of an acute accent over the letter before o; eras. after Bek. 
who has vdoy in the text, with no cr. n. 793. €etvov *, 796, 
ToLabe *. 
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"AvOpdémav 8° dwpextos emi xOovi yiverat ovdeis: 


GN ds Adov, ef 7) TAESVETOL péXot. Soo ‘) 


> = bs ? be A of is 
Ovdeis avOpdémav ovr’ Ecoetar ore TEpuUKEY, 
do7is maow addav dtcerat eis ’AiSew: 
Or \ a 7 \ 22 4 > 4 
ovde yap os OynToict Kal d0avdroow avdooet, 


Ze&ds Kpovidns, Ovntots maow adciv Stvarat. 
Q ? 


Sa ud \ A : \ . Za »” y oO 
Topvov kai o7déOuns Kat yvdpovos d&vdpa Oewpov 805 


9 


evOvTEpov xpr euev, Kipve, pudaccdpevor, 
@ Tiwi kev LlvOGu Oe0d yphoac’ lépera 
0 xpjoao’ iép | 
ophiyy onunvn mlovos é€ advrou- fo Pp! 
a4 x ~ +07 OY ? 
ovTe TL yap mpoabels ovdév K ETL Hdppakov eb’pols, 
> ~ 
ovT adedov mpos Oedv autrakinv mpopvyots. 810 
ete) 5d 7 X\ > ia 4 ‘4 
Xp’ erabov Oavadrov pev deikéos ovTL KaKLov, 
~ 2 ua 2 
tov 6 dd\d\wv mavtwv, Kipy , avinpdratov. 
of we pidror mpotdwxav: éya 6’ €xOpoicr wera Oeis 
elOjow Kal TOY évTW’ Exouvar voor. 
~ > 2.4 Pe ~ \ > ¥ 7 O eh 
Bods pou én yAdoon Kpatep@ Todt AE EmtPaivwy 815 
aS , ‘2 rd te 
iOXEL KWTLANELY KAITTEP ETLOTALEVOV. 
¢ ~ ~ » > 
Kvpv’, éumns & 6 Tt potpa mabeiv, ovx oO brradvEat 
érte O€ poipa mabeiv, ovr. dédoiKka Traelv. 


“al x te x of 6 aN 
S$ TOAUAPHTOV KQKOV 1)KOMLEV, EVUA LAALOTA, 


Kupve, cuvvapdorépovs potpa AdBa Oavarov. 820 


800. ds Aduoy, et Crusius: GAA wae Awiov (sic) A: ds Awios bs K: 


ws Awiov 6 O: @ (ws, ds) Adnov ob *. pedo AO: pédret *. 802. 
*Aidov *. 805. Oewpdv Vinet : -ay vuly. 806. €uev Ahrens: 
xp) wev vulg. (no accents A). 807. deds *. 810. ov8 AO. 
811. pevoexéos (sic) A. 814. tov AO. 815. yAwoons * 


819. moAd dppnrov Obdeflinn : moAd appnetov cgh. 
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Ot © amoynpdokovras atipdgover ToKjas, 


’ rotrav tor xépn, Képv’, dd%yn Teen. 


Myre tw’ abge tUpavvoy em’ éAmridt, Kéepdecty cikwr, 


, a 6 a ¢ 0é 
pyre Kreive Oey Opkia ovyOepevos. 


Ilés byiv térAnkev Ur’ avAnTHpos aeiSew 825 
bunds; yijs & ovpos paiveras €& ayophs, 
Wa fa ~ 2 , & je 
NTE TpEpel KapTrololy Ev Elhamrivals PopeovTas 
lal 7 Oe (3 7 
favOnoly Te képats moppupéous atepavous. 
aXN dye On, XKvOa, Kelpe Kounv, amdrave OE KOpOor, 


mévOer & evddn y@pov amrodAdvpeEvor. 830 

Iliore: yphpar’ ddreooa, amortin 0 éodwoa: 
4 ’ > 7 33 > - 

yvdpn & apyarén yiverar auporépav. 

fr PANS , 4 NI? va > oe € “~ 
Ilévra taé8 ev Kopdékecor kai év hOdpw: ovd€E Tis Hpiv 

ey ? 7 te “A 4 

aitios dbavatwv, Kuipve, Oe@v pakdporv, 

aN avdpav Te Bin Kal Képdea Serra kal UBpis 835 


TodAa@v e& ayabav es KakdtynT’ EBadev. 


A.ooai rot méctos Khpes detAotar Bporotow, 

diya Te AvommedArsS Kal pébvais xadery. 

ie ,’ > AX La 4 > 7 oe 
rottav & av 7d pécov oTpwdyoopat, ovdé pe Treicecs 


a \ ¢ ee 7 7 
ovTe TL pi) Trivey ovTE inv peOveLy. 840 


Oivos €uol Ta pev dAdra xapiferat, ev 8’ axépioTos, 
Press by fe JES af. x 2 SS x 
evT av Owpyéas pw dvdpa mpds ex Opdoy dyn. 


? ’ 
AXN orétav Kabdrepbev e6vO’ brévepOe yévnrat, 


yf a + 
TOUTAKLS OKA imey TaVadpmEVoL T6cLOS. 


821. ok’ (sic) A: ‘‘db« Vix oix 0" (Stud.). 823. éAnid: Bek. : 
éArion vulg., ef. 333, épdeo; eivae *. 825. Hyiy *. 829. 
dnonave corr. from dmomave A, after Bek. who records dronave. 
830. xa@pav A. 832. dvyadkén yelverar A. 833. pOopa *. 
835. modAAa* (for ded). 836. «is A. 840. otter (Sic) A. 


841. adyapioroy A, 843. edv@ Herm. : éwy vulg. 
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Ev pev xeipevoy avdpl kaxas Oéuev edpapés eotiv, 845 


oe x 7 A a ie b) eZ 
@& O€ Oépev 75 KakOs KElwevoy apyadéor. 


= av fAVEe 
Adé eniBa Shum Kevedppov, rUmre dé KevTp MA j A 


6€€t, Kal CevyAny dvorogpov apugurider: ho 
ov yap €6’ ebpyoas Shpuov pirodecroToy Ode Cae | 
2 ee € , 97 ~ ie 
avOpdérov omécous nédLos Kabopa. 850 
Zevds dvdp’ eEoréoecey OdUpT0s, ds Tov éTatpov 
parOaka Kkotirdrov efarrarav €b€ret. 
"Hiden pév kal mpdcbev, dtap TOAD Adtov HON, 
ee - a 5) Leh NE, 7 
otvexa Tots deirots ovdeut €or yaprs. 
A ’ 
TloAAdkis 7 modus HOE Ov yepovey KakdTnTa 855 
@oTEp KekALMEVN vais Tapa yhv paper. 
Tov d€ piday ei pév Tis Opa pé TL detddv ExovTa, 
avyév’ dmoatpéwas ovd écopay €Oédet: 
Dy va re - a 7 a ra “2 2 - 
nv O€ ti pol mobev EcOXOv, & TravpdKi yiverar avdpi, 


ToAdOdS GoTaTpovs Kal girdTyTas Exo. 860 


ru UL t E 


OF pe Piror mpodidobo1, Kai odK eOédAoval Ti Sodvat 
> a , y Jor 5) 4 ( pe 
avopav da.wopévav' aX eyo adTopaTn 

£ 7 » 2? Sid vA im y+ 

éamepin T e€erput Kal opOpin avOis eoemt, 

x > Va VA 2 vy 
Hpos arextpvivov Pbdyyos eyerpopévev. 

TloAXots adxphatoior Oeds didot avdpdoiv GABov 865 
eoOdov, os ovr’ atta BédTEpos ovdey eov hor 

ore pirous: apeTns O€ wey Kos ovmor’ ddeEtTat 
aiXUNTHS yap avip ynv TE Kal doTv cao, 


845. dvdpi Herm. : dvdpa vulg. Karas A, 853. 76«a Com- 
melin. : ndea with erasures (br. and accents) over 7 « A: 75éa *. 
Adia 817) vov A: Adia } vOV OO: Awova 7 VOY *: Adwov 76n AO infra 1088 a. 
854. |lovvera A eras. after Bek.: otvexa O: rovvexa bedefghlmn (to 


which Bek. adds A). 855. modAdxul| 76At|| A er. after Bek. who 
has no cr. n. on these words. 857. devdv *. 859. moAAdut *. 
863. eicen A. 866. otf atta *. 868. odo all but O. 


L 


inn EM! 
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a ya oa 7 > xX > \ ec 
2 Ev pot éreita trécor péyas ovpavos evpds trepber, 


lal ri 
addkeos, avOpémeov deipa xapatyeveor, 870 
24 N 2 \ o~ >S 2 Z 7 lot 
el pi) €y@ Toll pev éerrapkéow ot pe Pidrcdow, 


- te ah) - TOP ‘ la Le ee 4 
trois & €xOpois avin kai péya mp Evopa. 


We a 7 

Oive, Ta pv o aivd, Ta b& péugopar oddE oe TapTav 
ovre mor €xOaipew ovre pidrely Sbvapat. 

éoOrXov Kal Kakév éoot. Tis dv oé ye pophoatto; 875 


7 7 oN 2 , 2 Ba ? é 
TES. é av ETTALVNOAL PAET POV EX@V copins ; 


“HBa pow, pire Ovpé. tax’ ab twés Gddot EvovTat 


dvdpes, éy@ O& Oavav yata pérav’ Ecopat. 
Ili’ otvoy, rov esol Kopudyns Uro Tnuyéroto 

dumedor Hveykav, TAS EpvTEVT’ 6 yépwr 880 
ovpeos ev Byoonat, Oeoior diros Ocdripos, 

€k IIdXatavicroivros Wuxpoy tSwp éerdyov. 
Tod tivev amd pey xaderras oxeddoes peded@vas, 


bapnxOels 8 Exeat modddv EAadpébrepos. 


Elpjvn Kal mdodros Exot méALY, dppa pet’ GAdov 885 


4 a“ > J yA - 
Kouadcoip.’ Kakov O ovK Epapat Tod€Epov. 


Mynée inv Khpukos ay’ ods éxe paxpd BodyTos: 
ov yap TaTpwoas yns Tépt papvdpeba. 


"AAN’ aicxpdy mapedvta Kal dkuTddwy emiBdvTa 


¢ ’ ~ 
immov pr) moAEnov SakpudevT eordeiv. 890 


870. madaryevéwy*, 873. ceforc A. 875. re(for ye) AO. 876. 
ernawnoa Brunck: -et, -7 vulg.*. 877. Ba wor Bgk.: nBavor (sic) A: 
B40 0: ABaos bdehlmn: 7Bwous*, 74x’ ad A, circumflex by a later 
hand: dy *. 879. kopupys tro Hecker: -fs dro vulg. (amo A). 
884. OwpnxOns A. éhappérepws (sic) A. 887. ay|| otal] exe (sic) 
A; the first eras. shows faint traces of 1; in the second remains 
of vy are still quite clear; er. after Bek. who gives dmotow A. 
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OF pot avadkins: add pev KyjpiOos ddodev, | ae $ 
| 


: 
Anddvrou 8 ayabdv Kelperar olvorredov, 
’ | 
of & ayabot devyovat, modu dé Kakol dtémovery. | 
as 6) KuwerWéov Zeds ddéoere yévos. P| 
» » lal 

Tvepuns 8 obdév dpewvov avijp exe abros ev abt@, 895 


BOF 5 > 4 ¢ , ’ , 
ovd ayvopootvns, Kipv’, ddvynpdorepor. 


> a vb iO 
Zevs ef mavt advdpecot katabvytois yarérraivey ~ / 6“ 


a ce id 
yweéoKov Kai voiv, oloy ExaoTos EXEL 
DEN ALI ER A , ey a , 
avros évi ornOeoot, Kal epypara T&y Te SiKkaiwy 


~ b ~ cal ~ 
Tov T ddikav, péya Kev Ha Bporoicw émHv. goo 


y t \ 7 c ae) 7 + oe 
Eotiy O BEV XELPOvV, 0 6 ALELVOV epyov €KAOTOY’ 


> 
ovdels & avOpérav atbtis dmravta codés. 
e. 


‘4 a aes hoe ne Aes nod 
Oozis avadwo.v Type KaT& xpHpata Onpar, 
KudioTny apEeTy Tois ouvlEetow EXEL. 
bd \ A = , fa > ¢ , 
el fev yap KaTidety Bidtov TéAOS HY, OTdgOY TIS —-go05 
> d ~ 
MEAN ExTedécas els “Aidao wepay, 
SEEK BY a a \ ip / > + 
elKos av nv, Os pev TAD Xpbvoy aicay Euipmver, 
peideaOat waddov TovTov iv’ exe Biov' 


A ? > 4 A XV X32 \ , , oy 
viv & ovK éoTw. 6 6%) Kal Euol péya mévOos dpwper, 


kal ddkvopa uyxnv, kat dixa Oupdv exo, gIo 


év TpL0d@ 8 Extnka. Ov Eloi mpdabev 660i por 


- 77 Z ¢ >» Z 
ppovti¢a TOUT@V NVTLVY L@ TPOTEpnV: 


891. Kypuvdos *. 894, Kuperrdéav Bek. : cvpedicwy An: Kuper- 
Aigov *: all but An om, 57. 895, adrds om. *, év ye EavT@ *. 
896. dvinpdrepov *. 897. Zevs Bgk.: Kupv’ «i A: Kupve pn*. 
xaréravey Herm, : -ev vulg. 898. ywworev A, Kai Hartung: ds 
vuly. 899. evrds K. Tav xTX. Herm.; all MSS. have dat. sing. 
be)... 7 Abcdhmn: 5¢...5 Off: te...7 *. 900. Ken A. 901. 
TO pev bedeg. xebpovallbut Afg. dpewdovy*. exaorov Bek. : -ov vuly. 
902. aiords A. 904, cume (sic) A. 905, 7 A. 906. 
aidaw (sic) A. mepav O. 907. mAetov O. 908. rovrovvy 
(sic) A: todroy iv’ Bek. : rovroy bv *. 910. Ttuxny A. Oi 
TO mp. As 


L 2 
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DY \ ~ uA ie 2 va 
7 pnoev Satrravev Tpixw Biov ev KakoTNTL, 


| 


7) (dw TepTrVvas epya TEA@Y OALyaQ. 


_ doy pev yap éywy’, ds épeiSero KovmoTe yaoTpl 915 


aitov édevOépiov mAovatos wy édidov- 


yy 
| GAG mpiv exTedXéoat KaTéBn Sdpov ” Ardos eicw, 


Ua > ’ 7 « XN y 
xphpata & dvOpaérev obmitvyav eaBer, 
; A Feber 
wor és dkalpa toveiv Kal wy Sduev @ K EOEXoL TIS. 
eldov & a&ddXov, Os 77 yaoTpt xapiCopevos g20 
4 ? 7 7 ” 
Xphpara pev iétpiper, pn 0 “dwadyw ppéva tép as”: 
2 
mrwaxever Oe pidovs mavras, Srrov tiv id. 
¢ e x ua »/ A £ 4 
obra, AnpokreEls, KaTa& XxpHpat (apiotov amdvTwv 
thy Samdynv OécOat Kai pedérny éxepev. 
oUTe yap av mpokapov aA@ Kdpatov peTadoins, 925 
ovr adv mTw@xevov Sovoctyny TEdr€oLS 
»Q? ) lon er S Ze 2 aaee> , 
ovd’ ef yhpas ikolo, Ta xphpata mdvt arrodpain. 
) \ lan ? 7 ee 5) yA 
ev d€ Tor@de yéver xphpat apioroy exe. 
HY wev yap mAouvTHS, ToAAOl Piror, hv O& wévynat, 
A 5) 7 LP € na ’ X rd X\ to v2 
tmadpo, KovKED duos avrTos avijp ayabds. 930 
> 
PeSeoba pev &pmewvov, eret o¥dE Oavévt amokrale 


ovdeis, Nv py Opa Xphwara AeuTomeva. 


Ilatvpos avOpomreav aperi Kat Kaos Omnder: 


brABos, Os TobT@Y apupoTépwy EXaxXeEV. 


lon lat ¢ > 
[ldvres py Tip@ow"* pes véo of Te Kat avTov —-9 35 
xépns eikovoty Tot Te madat6rEpot, 
4 ’ > ~ cA B) la > \ 
ynpdoxoy 0’ doroiot peTampémet, ovdé Tis avTOY 


Brdntev ovr’ aidobs ovre Sikns €O€édeL. 


914. reprvav A. 919. 6 « €Oédor Tis Bek. : wireOéAn Tis A: Hone 
dere Tis O: ds kK? eB€dAOL Ths *, 920. Fv *, 927. txorro all but AO. 
929, «i... mAouTets all but An. 934. apporepoy A. 935. too for 
veo. *. 936. of Odefghlmn. 937, & add. Orelli: om. vuilg. 
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Od dtvapat povy Aly’ deWeuev doTrEp andor: 
Kal yap tiv mpotépnv vcr éml K@pov EBnv. 940 
ovee Tov abrANTHY mpopacifouat aE he ynpus 


exAeltrel, copins ovK emiOevdpevor, 


"Eyyvdev avAnriipos deloopat ade KaTATTAS 


de€tds, aBavdrots Oeoiow emrevy b[LEV0S. 


Elut mapa atdOunv opOnv 6ddv, ovderépwoe ) 945 
kAwwopevos* xpy yép pm dptia mdvra voeiv. 


7 7 X la Se we Nh eae 2 
Tlarpida koopjow, Auapiy ody, obr’ Emi dhuo 
tpépas ovr’ adixois dvdpdot treOdpevos. Sa) 


NeBpov b7é€ EXdghoto A€wv OS AAKi TrETrOLOaS TA 
Togol KaTaimdp as aipatos ovK émlov: 95° 
tetxéwy 0 drpndra@v emiBas wiry ovK dddTaga: 
Cevédpevos 8 immovs dppatos ovK émréBnv: 
U4 ? ) ag \ ) De 7 
mpngéas-d ovK erpnga, Kai ovK éTéheooa TEETTAS” 


Ua ? ? ” ? / , ’ See 
dphoas ) OUK cdpne , YVUCa ) OVK Avvaoas. 


Acirods et EpdovrTt S0w Kakd: TOY TE yap avTOD 955 


Xnpoce ToAAGY, Kal xapLs ovdEpia, be 


xy iS Ae otd are \ 2 _ 4 id 
Ei? rt maddy aw éped dyabov péya pr) xadpiv oidas, 
xpngov rpetépous adOs ikowo ddpous. 


yw XN CSS 4 by XN 7 es 
Eore pev avros émivoy amd Kpnyvns peAavbdpou, 
¢ vA Je IOs ‘ \ iD A Va 
HOU Th pot EdbKEL Kal KadrOY Hyev Bdwp" 960 
viv 8 46n TeDbAwrat, Udwp 0 dvapioyerat ivi. 
adAns O%) KpHvns mlopas 7} Tor aod. 


Peer 

939. Acytp’ *. deSduev Schneidewin : abeuar vulg. (adbéwev AO), 
941. we ynpus Emper.: pw éEtatpos vulg. 942. émdevduevov Empevr. : 
-os vulg. 944, Oeois AO, 950. «carau. vulg.: infra 1278 d A 
has ¢ added after writing ap. 955. 8 ed all but A Stob., ef. 105. 
956. xnpwois kreavwy Stob. 960, elev *, 961. iAve Ahrens 
and Bgk. : véa vulg. 


bo A EWOmM 
i ~ 
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My mor’ éemawhons, mplv av €idns dvdpa cadnvas, 
’ \ Nae’ \ s , ig Sue SF: 
épyny Kat puOpdy Kal tpémov dytw’ eet. 
TodAol To KiBdnrdov érixrorrov 700s ExovTEs 965 
ve A , SN 2 te 
KpUmtouo , evOéuevor Ovpov epnpéptor. 
2 > 9) ed va , ay mA, 
rovtav & expaiver rdvtay xpbvos 700s éxdorov. 
SY S Fic FON és ~ SINEOm ST? X\ Bg 
Kal yap €y® yveuns moddOv ap exTos EBnv: 
ay 6 er ee. 7 SN; te é c~ 
epOny alvyoas mpiv cov kata mavTa Oanvae 
a a ? ‘ 
Oca. viv 6 dn vnds dO Exds diéxo. 970 
) ’ if oO by . 
v ee A 7 2 oe € 
Tis & aperh mivovtc émoiviov aadrov éréc Oat ; 


TOANAKL TOL VIKA Kal Kakos avdp’ ayabor. 


’ a Ce al 

Ovdels avOporov, dv meet Eri yaia Karin 

els tT "EpeBos xataBn, dépara Iepoepévns, 

, of 4 Sane > a 3 uA 
TEPTETAL OVTE AUPNS OVT AVANTHPOS Akovor, 975 
A 7 A > 7? 

ovre Atwvicou d@pov aeipopevos. 

Pe DHA lad 7 in) fa ot ON eel) X 
TavT écopav kpadinv ev meicopat, opp eT cdagpa 


es ‘ ‘ > 7 7 
youvaTa Kal Kepadny aTpEe“Eews TmpopEepw. 


M7 pot avip ein yAdoon pidros, GAG Kai Epyy’ 
xepoly te orrebdor xpyuact 7’, duddrepa: g8o 
pnde Tapa KpnTnpe Abyouow Epry ppéva Oéryot, 


92 Ve ? ’ 
aX Epday datvoir, el te Obvait’, ayabor. 


963. capnvews Floril. Monac.: dvdpds dpavéws Stob. 964. Oupdv 
Stob. évtw” exe. Stob.: bats av 7 vulg. 966. Oupolly A, i.e. 
w (%) corr. to o. 969. ||\pOnv aivnoas A. Saiv. *. 970. 
vavs *, atrexas A: G0 Exas *. 973. dv érel more * (6y ToT’ 
emt O). -Wy Turneb. : -ver vulg. 976. Atovicov Achl. d8Hpov 
dep. Bgk.: bp’ écaetpapevos vulg, A has olju., i.e. a corr. to o, after 
Bek. who does not distinguish between 4 and *. 977. Kpadin * 
(-n 0). tpp ér Schneidewin : dpa 7 vulg. 978. drpopéwy all 
but AO. 980. omevdov A: -e 0. 981. «AnrHpe A: Kpnthpor* 
(-pa- 0). dédXyor Bek. : O€Ayos A: répro * (-ov m), 982. 


paivor||’ duva\|’ A; the two erased 7’s are still visible, the second less 
distinctly than the first ; er. after Bek. who has no note on 4. 


a 
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‘Hyeis & év Oadigor pirov xkatabdpcba Ovpov, 
Opp’ €rt Tepm@d7s Epy’ Eparevad hépn. 

aiipa yap @aoTe vonwa mapépxeTar aydads 7B1: 985 
ové’ inmev opur ylverat oxutépn, 

alrefdvaxra pépovor Sopvacdoy és mévov avdpav 


4 la - x 
AGBpws, Tupopip Teprropevat Tredio. 


Fee e “~ 
Ili omérav rivwow: Stray b€ Tt Ovpdv aonOns, of/e 
‘ ed 4 oS , 
pnocis avOparav yvo ce Bapuvipevor. 990 


la 
“Addoré Tor TaoxXov avinoeat, dddoTE O Epdwr 


xaipjoes: Stvata 8 déAdroTE adAOS avHp. 


3 (2 
Ei eins, Axddnpe, edipepov tuvoy aeidety, 
aOdov & ev péco@ mais Kadov avOos Exo 
4 > BA S49 ‘ 7 7 4 
coi 7 ein Kai éuol codins mépt Onpiodvtoy, 995 


’ 
yvoins x docov bvwv Kpécooves jpiovol. WJ 


Typos 6’ nédALos pev év aldép pavuyas immous 
dpTl TapayyéArAoL pécoatov nmap Exar, 
detrvou 6) Ajyopev, doov Tid Ovpods aveyo., 
Tavtoioy ayabay yaorpl yapiCopevor. 1000 
xépriBa © aia, Odpage pépor, orepavapata & elow 


> By £ ~ ‘ a ne 
everdns padivais xepot Adkawa kopn. 


“HO apery, 760’ aeOdov ev avOpdrroow apiorov 


KddALoTov Te Hépey yiverat avdpi coda. 


983. Oariecor A: -aor O: -nar *. 985-6. om. A. 987. 
ait’ dvapép- O: aire wep dvipa p.* (yap q). 989. 8 é€re A: Toe 
Ocdfghn. ODM aa71(0/5Ocq))s 992. text Bgk. : yaupijor Svvarae 
addAote 5’ dAAos Gvnp A: xaipnoew Svva(a)ar aAdoTE 7’ *. 993. 
éepnpepov A: -ov O. 995. 7 (for 7’) A. — Snproavtav AO (-no- 0). 
996. 7’ dccov A: 0 baoov 0. 997. thyos AO Ath.: Fyos *. 
998. mapayyéAo AObefm. 999, 67 Ath.: dé AO: re * (ror g). 
Anyou pevos ov Ath. corr. by Schweighiiuser : 6zov vulg. avwyer *. 
1001. pépor A Ath.: -a*. 8 elow A Ath.: dy 00%. 1002, evecdyis 


A, pads Ath, 
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~~ 
= Ke éuvov © écOAdbv TodTo wéAnl Te TavTi Te Ojpw, 1005 
i + oa 
logy ap dats avijp SiaBas év mpoudxotoe péevy. 
Ruviv & avOpéros broOjcopat, oppa tis Ba 
ayhady dvOos éxav Kal ppeciv €oOAX vo7, 
Tv avTov KTEdvay ev TacXEépEv’ Ov yap avnBav 
ts méXeTaL Trpos | Beav ovde AVoLS Oavarov 1oro 
hn 
Ty Res Ovnrois avOpdrrowot. Be Oo emi yijpas ehéyxee 
ovdbpeEvov, Kepadrns & dmrera &kpotarns. 


"A pdkap evdaipwr Te Kai OABLos, doTLs areLpos 
dOrov eis ’Aidov dpa pédrav kataBn, 
Sih mpl T éxOpod A i UmepBival TrEep ava [Or 
5 p XOpods mrngat kal dwepBival wep dvdyKn, 1015 
2 - , de > + - 
e€eTdoat Te pidovs, OvTiv ExXovaL Voor. 
Ye Ako | On Sa eN \ a4 y GN, % 
-* "scars  Adrixa pot kat& pév xporijy peer dorreros idpds, 
“ ‘ a Jans: a »” © 7 ‘Pe, 
TO LEW mTol@par 0 éecopav avOos ounrtkins 
TEpTVOY OUaS Kai Kadév, eet mr€ov Hhedrev clvar: 
= if ? 
your GA ddAryoxpovioy yiveTat domep dvap I 
et + Ge a x: ? as , <a ae, aoe ey 
7Bn Tiujecoa TOO ovAbpeEvoy Kal d&pmoppov 
avtixy’ imép Kepadhs ynpas vrepkpéparat. 


o f8n 


Ovmorte rots €xOpotcw bd (uydy adyéva Onow 
, »0> »+ A ” , 
dvadogor, ovd’ et por Tp@dos emeaTt Kapn. 


On 


7 
Aetrol Tou KakéTnTL paraloTepot voov eiciv, 102 


~ > ~ “ 
Tov 0 ayabay ale mpnées (ObTEpat. 


‘Pyidin tor mpngis ev avOpémos Kakdrnros 
tod & dyabob xaderh, Kipve, méder madden. 


1006. pévn Camer. : Hever ZAR. 1007. 484 Bgk. : 4Bns vulg. 
1011. naddv Bgk.: cakdv vulg. 1013. ws * (for a). 1014. 
A.dov A: “Atdou *. KaTéBn all but O. 1016, de (sic) A; 1018. 
mrowvpat*.  e.copwy A. 1019. dpws (sie) A: 6pds oe) 0. 
@perev AOc. 1020. -vos 0. 1023, tmoGiyov A. 1025. 
Berots *. vd01 O: dor bedefyhlmn. 
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ToApa, Ovpé, kakolow bus &tr\nTAa TeTOVOds: 
Seid@v Tor Kpadin yiveras dgutépn. 1030 
pnd ob y amrpikro.ow én Epypacw adyos aéEwv 
6x Oe, und? &xOov, pnde pirous avia, 
. 2d €xOpods etppawe. Oedv 0’ eipwappéva dépa 
ovk av pnidios Ovntds avip mpopvyot, 
ovr av troppupéns Katadds és mvOpéva Aiuyns, 1035 


ov@ bray adrov yn Téprapos jepoes. 


“Avépa rol éor adyabdy yaderdratoy ééamathoa, 


© , » i 
ws ev egol yvdun, Kipve, maddat Kékpirat. 


"Hidea pév kai mpdcber, dtap TOAD AdLoy On, 1038 2 


~ lal Lea 
ovveka Tois detdols ovdepi EoTe x apis. b 
ww » \ oe ig “523 P 
Adpoves LA oea Kal vATrLOL, OlTLVES OlvoY 
Lapin ot 
fey trivove’ dor Tpou Kal KUVoS adpxopévov. 1040 
Fo hohe 
Acipo ody avAntipt: mapa KAalovTe yedOrTes | apo 
mivepev, Keivou KnOEot TEpTropEvot, 
i 
LA 


Etdwper. dvdaxn d€ mddeuvs hvddkeoor pedfoes 
aotugérns eparns marpidos nmeréepns. 


yp ~ « 
Nai pa Ai, et tis Tove Kal EyKekaduppévos ebdEl, 1045 


€ , A Ta t va 
npeerepov K@pmov O€EeTar apTradéas. 


Nov pev mivovres repra@pmeda, Kaa EyorTes: 


e Lg the ~ al , 
doca © émet tatal, Tadra Oeoior péret. 


L03i 7 A0sy- =. 1032, 6y@e. Emper. : €xOe wd’ €xOee (sic) 
A: €xOe pd adxyOa O: ExOe pend? axOov * 1033. evppnve A: 
ex Opnve O. dérwy A. 1034, pnidios A. 1038. ev éun yvwpn * 
1038 ab [=853, 4] vuly. : #5éa vulg. 1048. ércws A. 1044. 


G orvpedns bem and dn man. sec.: ed or. efhl and dn man. pr. 
1045, révde AO (no ace, in A), 1048. ened’ A. 


So mrt 
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Sol & éyw oid re waidi marhp broOjoopac avros 
eoOrd: od & ev Ovpe kal ppect tadTa Badev? 1050 
un mor emeryopuevos mpdéns Kakév, GAAa Babein 
on ppevi Bovhevoat o@ ayaO@ TE vw. 
Téyv yap pawwopévey méreTar Oupds TE vdos TE, 


Bovdy & eis dyabbv Kai voos éoOXOs yet. 


"AAAR Ayov pev TodTov edoopev, avTap Emol ad 1055 
~ ’ 
avdet, Kal Movoay pynoobpeO aupdrepor. 
eS BS ZN? 4 Z A 
attra: yap Tad ewkay xe Kexapiopéva Sopa 
\ Nie? \ be paey3, 7 
gol Kai €uol pedéuey & apudimepktioory, 


—Grkit ~ load 
Tipayopa, modkd@v épyiy amdarepbev dpavTe 


“ Ya 2 Die sy 
yiv@oKely xadeTrov, KaiTEp EOVTL TOPO. 1060 
of pev yap Kako7TnTa KaTakpU\ artes Exovaly 


r A ‘ o > X\ rr ve 4 
TT OUT®, TOl APETV OVAOLEVY TEVLI). 


ake « 

"Ev & Bn mapa pev dv oprdike mavvuxov evdecv, 
imepta@v epyav €€ Epov lépevor, 

yx \ fe be ’ > ea 

cote O€ K@pdfovTa per avAnTHpos aetdev. 1065 

>O7 wi ” a? s 

ovdév Tot TOUT@Y GAX° EmLTEpTVdTEpOY 

avopdow nde yuvagéi. Ti por TAODTOS TE Kai aldds ; 


\ lel a xX , ve 
TEPT@AN VikKa TAaVTA GUY EvHpoovYN, 


Yi Y \ 
"Adpoves dvOpwrot Kal vymuot, oire Oavdvtas 


Khatovo, ot" ns dvOos dmoddtpevov. 1070 


1049. col 8 eyw Bgk.: co Se tw (sic) A: (a)d 5€ O: col 5é* (col 5é 
kev Cl). natnp A: piw * exc. O wh. om. it. 1050. Bare *. 
1051. mpnéns all but AO. Badeins A. 1052. 7’ dya@o A. 
1053. papvayévwv payetrar *. 1054. vdos éo@Aés Hartung  -ov 
-ov vulg. 1058. pedréuev 5 Ahrens: pevd’ A: viv O: phy * (upy 
kal cq). 1059. Tipaydpa Camer. : tiwayapamdAdwy (sic) A: Tima 
yap AtoAAwy *, 1063. KdAALov * (xadAcoTO O) for may. 1066. 
*ovd. to. 7. H. Richards : rovray ovdev ror vulg.: (roe om, A: Te Ocl.) 
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Téprred oot, pire Ovpé. Tax ad tives dAXdoL EoovTar = 


/ 2 At \ MN a la Mop, 
dvdpes, €ym d¢ Oavav yaia péraw’ Ecopat. 


Kupve, didovs mpos mavras ériotpepe moixirov 700s 
7 ’ \ Lod iva a 
ouppioyov dpyhy olos Exacros eu. 
~ aq) rf 
viv pev TOO Edérrou, Tote 8 dAXotos TédrEV OpyH" 


Kpeiooby To. copin kal weyddns aperis. 


LMA 


IIpjyparos ampixrov xader@raréov éoriTedeuTIY 1075 To 


yvavat, dws pédrret TodTO Oeds TeA€oau. 
| 


oppyn yap TéraTat, mpd O& Tod pédAovTos EverOar Cn» 


? \ a , 39 s 
od guveta Ovntots meipar aunyavins. 
Ovdéva Tay Ex OpHy popjoopat écOdéOv édvTa, 
ovde pev alviow Oetdov ebvTa pidor. 1080 


Kvpve, kver mods Ade, Sédoika O€ py TEKN AvOpa 
vBpiothy, xadem7Is Nyepova oTdovos. 


) ‘ \ \ 4 , € th \ 
aoTol pev yap éaot caddppoves, Hyepoves dé 1082 4 
YA \ ) / fe b 
TETPAPATAL TOAATY ES KAKOTNTA TEGELY. 


My pe erreow pev orépye, voov & exe kal ppévas adAas, © 


wy Mens - \ 4 14 d 
et pe pideis kat cou moros éveote voos. 
» > q 
GdAa pire kabapov Oépevos voor, } fh amroeiTav e 
A 


4 ’ 2 7 a 9 ? 
éxOaip , eupavéws vetkos aetpadpevos. 


Ovrw xpi) Tov y éoOAdv EmioTpéavrTa vonua 


eumedov ality exe es TEAOS avdpi piro. 


Anpavag, cot ToAAa hépetv Bapt ov yap eriatn 1085 


ny? ud \ s 3) 
T7000 Epoely, oO TL OOL fL7) Kat abvpuov 7). 


1070 ab [=877, 8] vulg.: av* (for ad), 1073. 108’ (sic) A. 
1074. xpelcowr O. 1081. réxou AObdelmn. 1082 ab [ =41, 2] 
AObdfhimn; also 1082 e-f [=87-90]. 1082 b. eis A, 1082 ¢. 
addn *. 1082 e. 7 we for GAA *, ef p’ amr, A. 1082 f. dp- 
padinu *. 1085. Anp. cot Welcker : dnpwvatior de ToAAG A, accents 
er. above af, oc: Shpov 8 afvot moAdad Peper Bapus *. 


Tre bere whe 


_— 
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Kédorop kat Ilodvdeukes, of €v Aaxedatpove diy 
Y {nie es en | 2 7 la lan 
vaier em Evpora Kaddtpom ToTape, 
el Tote Bovdetoape Pir kakdv, avTos Exolpe 
c 


el 0€ Tu Keivos éuol, Sls Tocov avTos ExoL. 1090 


"Apyadéws por Oupds exer wept ons piddryTos: 
ovTe yap €xOaipey ovre pirely dbvapat, 
7 Xr < 7 ee ir ? 6 ‘ te. 
yweoKkov xarenov pév, drav piros avdpi yevnrat, 
€xOaipey, xaderdv & ovK éOédovTa pircelv. 
ze : x = » 2 7 X 4 , 4 
SKémreo 01) viv a&ddov: Emol Ye EV OUTLS AVAYKN 1095 
ee) a eG intces , 2 7 
Tovd Epdeww T&v por mpdabe yap TiPeco. 
>} 
"Hén kai mreptyecowy émaipopat bore TETELVOV 
€x Aiuyns peyddns, dvdpa Kakdv mpogvyar, 
Bpoxov arroppyéas’ od & euns piroTnTos &paprov 
UaTEpov HmeTepny yvdon émippoovyny. T 100 
"Ooris cot BovAevoev ened wépt, Kal o éxédevoev 
olxecOat mpodurdvO’ Hyetépny pir{cnv. 
"T Bois kat Mdyvnras amddece kal Kodropdva 


Kal Spvpynv: mavros, Kipve, cai vup dmodel. 1104 
Adga pev avOpdmoio. Kkakdy péya, weipa & dpicrov: & 

ToAXol atreipnto ddgav exova adyaboi. 

23 \ 
Els Bacavoy 8 €\av raparpiBipevos Te podiBde@ 1105 
Ss oy IN X\ a x 

xXpuads adrepOos e@y Kadds Atraciv Eon. 

"OQ, pot éy® deirOs- Kai di) kaTrdxappa piv €xOpois, 


trois dé pidowot Tévos Seika Trabay yevdouny. 


1093. y.wwoxw with an er. above the final w (=%) A. 1099. 
Bpéyxov cefgl: A has an eras. over the x of Bpdxovr. 1102. 
mpodimovT’ A, 1104. bupas dre *: byas el. 1104 ab [= 571, 2] 
AObdefhimn : ayabay *. 1105. poarAvBsw g. 1107. ofuor Acg. 


1108. pido 6 movos.. . yevoiuny A. 
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Chee e , Q 5) f) Si yes > 7 € Qn \ ‘ 
Kupy , Ol TPO0T ayavuol VUY AV KQAKOL, OL dé KQKOL 7 ply 


a 2 ? ie a? RITA, uy: an 
viv ayabol. tis kev tabr dvéxoit éEoop@y, 1110 
a a St A > Zz 4 XN - 
Tovs ayadods pév atipotépous, kaxious d€ AaxdovTas 
an By - o i) ~ 7? 6 QA b) va 2 
TLLAS; pynorever O €x KaKod écOAds avip. a 


adAfAous © admaravres em aAAHAOLTL yeAOou, 


en ae) a 2 Ne of a 
OUT ayabav Lvnpenv €lOOTES OUTE KAKOYV. 


TIoAAd & aunxavine: kvdrivSopar dxvbpevos Kip: 1114 2 
dpyiv yap mevins oby dmepedpdpoper. b 


Xpyhpar éyov mevinu p obveidicas: add TH pév oo 


Ba ~ ’ 2 7 om 2) 7 
éaTl, TL O eEpydoopat Oeotow éemevéduevos. 1116 


TlAotre, Peay KaAALCTE Kal imepoéoTate TaVTOY, 


Q . . N \ , 5) x te wera 
avv col Kal KaKos oy yiverat EcOAbS aVip. 


_"HBns pérpov éxoipt, prot d€ we PotBos ’AmdAX@v 
Anroténs kat Zevs, dOavdrwov Baoireds, 1120 

BA ra - ~ a 6 £ 4 

oppa dikn (@oipt Kak@v ExToobev amdvToy, 


iB ‘ Xr La 6u > i V6 O 
nBn Kat TAOVT@ Cupov Latvopevos. 


MA pe kakov pipynoke. mémovOd ro oid 7 “Odvaceds, 
¢ Jae? 7 tg Cr came Sf, ) YA 
dot Aidew péya dp Hrvbev eEavadds, 

ds 6} Kal pynothpas avetdeTo vynré Ovp@ Puzs 
IInveAdrns evppwv, kovpidins addxou, 

h puv nO bréueve Pio mapa madi pévovea, 


oppa Te yns eTéBn detparéous TE puxovs 


1114 ab [=619, 20] AOlmn. 1115. repepor (sic) A (eras. 
above pe): 7a pevto O: TavTa pev por f. 1118. ylyvopa: all but 
AO. 1121. Sinn A: Biov *. 1123. ppynon’ enenovOa (sic) A: 
pépynade mem. *, 1124, ’Aidou *. 1125, avetkato A. = xadrn@ 
(for 6vp@) all but A. 1126. €uppwv *. 1127. 4 pév *,  ampds *, 
1128. de:Aadreous (sic) A: detparéous *. ye Obdhmn. 


CO ne 
Siw 
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hocowt 

"Epmiopat, revins OvpopOdpov od, pedrcdaivar, 
ovd’ avdpav €xOpay, of pe A€yovot Kakas. 

GAN jBnv <pariy drop tpoua, pw emidelmet, 
KAaiw 6 apyadréov ynpas érepxopevor. i 


1130 


4 =~ s “ ve 2 ua 
Kupve, mapotvot pidoiot kakov KaTamavoopev apxny, 


(nt@pmev O° Edkee Pdppaka Pvopévo. 
"EAmis év advOpaéroiot povn beds eo OA} Eveoriy, 
Sars AT ’ , 
adrow & OvdAvprrévd’ Exmpodurovtes EBav. 
v XN 7 2 V4 Ba Le} a“ 
@xeTo pev Ilioris, peytdrn beds, dxETO 0 avdpav 
OS a 
Loppoctyvn Xdpirés 7, @ Hire, yijv Edurov. 
¢ b Jet Ng s; ae) ) , 4 
épkot 6 ovKért mlaTol é€v avOpemo.ot Sikato, 
ovdé Oeovds ovdels &feTat ABavadrous. 
evoeBéwr 8 avdpdv yévos EpOirat, ovSE O€mioTas 
> a a > ’ \ XN , 7 
ovKETL yiveoKova ovdE ev evoEBias. 
) > » vA Md 3 i ? > 7 
aXX Opa TLS (HEL KaL Opa Hdos NEALoLO, 
[ edoeBéwy rept beods )EXrida T poo peveTo, 
Na ae: X = np 29! X fo , 
evxécOm O& Deoiot kaT dyad pnpla Kalov, 
"EAridt Te mpeTn Kai mupatn OvéTo. 
ppagerOw 8 adikwy avdpdv ckorLdv Abyor alei, 
ot Oc@v aOavdtwv ovdey dmifdpevot 
b DN a oe > a lA 2) - vA 
aléy €m a&ddoTpiois KTEdvols ETEXOVEL VOnpa, 


, \ os + - - 
alaxpa Kakots Epyos abuBora Onkdpevor. 


My mote Tov mapedvTa pebeis pidov dAXov Epedva, 


dehav avOpdérov piyact meOdpevos. 


x a las 
Ein pot mAovTObYTL KaK@v amadrepOe pepipmvewv 


(dev aBraBéws, undéy Exovte Kakév. 


1129. éAmiopa O: ei 7. *. pedcdaivey Ae: -w *, 


T135 


1140 


1145 


L150 


1135. 


-ois povvn Stob. 1136. -dvd’ Camer. : -oy wulg. 1141, epOirae 
Schiifer : -ro vulg. 1143, (wee As (wor O: Can *. pos A. 
1145. war’ Schiifer : cai vulg. 1148, prdev *, 1153. pepipvar *. 
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OvK Epapat mrovreiy od’ eVYopat, dAAE por ein 1155 
(hv and Tov ddrAlyov, pndéy ExovTe KaKdv. 


[lot r0s Kai copin Ovyntois dmaydratoy all: 
ot is xX 4 SK « oe 
ovTe yap av mAovTOUV Oupdy brEpKopécais: 


> 
as & avtws copiny 6 copotatos ovK atodedyet, 
p POTATOS OVK aTropevdye 


>) ) 
G@AX Eparat, Oupdv O ov dbvarat Teréoat. 1160 


3 7 ~ >) 5 
Q véot of viv dvdpes, Epol ye pév otitis dvdyKn 11602 


-fP An 
Tadd Epdetv’ Tav por mpdcbe xdpw Tico. b 
Ovdéva Oncavpdy Katrabjoeav maoly dpevor: 1161 
airodow & dyabois avdpdot, Kipve, didov. 1162 


Ovdecis yap mavr éoti mavéABios. ad 6 bev eaOXds 2% 


r aw SA X\ fh > 2 id: Nn ie Nowe b 
TOAMa Exw@v TO KaKOV, KOvK Emidnhoy buas 
X > SSS: a pies, BY es . 
detXos 8 ovr ayabotow emioratal ovTE KakOLoLY ( 
Aue Ds oS , 16 “a 06 d 

upov pos picyev. a0avdtoy re déces 

~ vod 2 > ~ 
mavroia. Ovnroiow emépyovT: GAN €miToApav e 
xp?) Op aOavdror, cia didobc.v exer. f 


‘OpOadrpol kai yhoooa kai ovata Kai voos avdpav 1163 


a 7 7 oJ , if 
év pécow oTnbéwr evévvérors pverat. 1164 
To1odr6s Tor avip eaTw piros, Os Tov éTatpov 1164 % 


7 > MS \ ‘\ BA ? b 
ywookov opyiv Kal Bapdy bvra pépec 

a, A : 

avti kaovyvyTov. ad O€ pot, pire, radT evi Ovpe ( 

la fe 7 fe > 4 d 
ppageo, kal moré pov pyvjceat eLorioa. 

Odri’ dpotoy enol dbvapar Si¢hpevos evpety e 


‘ ¢ ™~ e fe a 7 
TLOTOV ETALPOV, OT® LY) TIS EVEOTL ddXos: 


1157, 8. Stob.: om. vulg. 1160. kopéoar Stob. 1160 ab 
{ = 1095, 6] AObdefghimn. 1161. maoly catadnoey A, 1162a-f 
(= a 6] vulg. 1162 ©, énépyerar 0. 1164. -é€wv A Stob.: 
-@Y evéuvétos Bergk : -rosStob.: év cuverots vulg. 1164 a-d 
[=9 7-100] AObdefhmn. 1164 a. om. ro O. 1164 e-h [= 


415-8] AO. 
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és Bdoavoy 8’ édMav waparpiBopevos Te poriBdo g 
xpucds, dreprepins dup Everts Abyos. h 


+ a ~ iS 2) 
Tois ayabots obppioye, Kakotor O& yn Tod Opdprel, 1165 
> = Cams ee) 7 
evT ay 6608 oTé\AN TéppaT ew €mtropiny. 
an lal Ny: 
Tév ayabdy écOAr pev arréxpiows, €oOAa O€ Epya: 
an lal 4 
\rov 6 Kaxdy dvepor Seda Pépovew En. 
Gy ‘ PN 
"Ek Kayeratpins Kaka yiverar ed dé Kal avTos 
yvdon, €mel peyddovs HAriTEs aOavdrous. Ir7O 
Tyvdépnv, Kipve, Oeot Ovntoiar didotcw apiorov 
® pdkap, dots On pv exer ppeoive 7% TOAD Kpeioowr 
UBpios ovrAopévyns Aevyadr€ou TE Kdpov,— 
gate kakov O€ Bporotat Kdpos—, TOY oUTL KaKLOV* 1175 
a \ ’ , , , ie 
maoa yap €k TovT@v, Kupve, méXeu KaKkOTNS. 
Ei « eins epyav aicxpav arabys Kai depyés, 
Kupve, weylornyv Kev melpav Exols apeTns. 
Todpav xpi) Xaderotowy év ddyeow Hrop €xovTa 11788 


mpos O€ Oey airety Exrvow abavdtov. b 


Kupve, Oeodvs aidod Kal dcidi6t- robito yap dvdpa 
eipyer und epdery pre A€éyerv aoeB7. 1180 
Snpopayoy dé répavvov, dmws Oérels, KaTAKAIVaL 


’ 7 XQ “~ 7 > 4 
OU VEMEOLS TPOS beady YLVETQAL ovdepia. 


1164 g. 7’ for §) A. 1164 h, vos 0. 1165. ouvppye (sic) A. 
1166. 6500 oré\dAn Bgk.: ddovcreXey A: 6500 TeAens * (-éo1s O). 
TéppatTa T Europins *. 1168. éc0da el. 1169, «ax’ erepins (sic) A: 
KaXETaLpeins *. 1171. dporov Bek. : -nv vulg. 1172. dv@pwrois 
Bgk.: os AO: -ouv*. 1173. parapos tis 8 jpiv AO. ered (for 7) 
Obdefmn. 1175. xak@v corr. to -dy O. 1177. «i x’ AObdefhimn ; 
0’ *, 1178. peyiorny Kev neipay vulg. : peylorns kev metpar’ Hecker 
and Hartung. 1178 ab [ = 555, 6] AO. 1178 a. Arap O. 
1178 b. re... & airety 0. 1181. ruppavvoy (sic) A. €0€Ans O. 
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> 
Ovdéva, Kupr’, adyal pacoipBpdrov nedéloro 
dvdp epopao’, @ pr) pOpmos émikpéuarat. 


» ~ ) n~ 2 
Aorav & od divapyat yv@vat voov dvtiv’ éxovaow* 1184 2 


ovTe yap eU Epday avddve oTE KaKGs. b 


~ “A 2 
Nods dyabov kal yAdoou Ta 8 ev mravpoiot TépuKey 


2 é “) a - ) 7 7 
avOpacly, Ol TOUTMY AuPoTEpoV Tapial. 1186 


Ovris drowa didods Odvatov piyou ode Bapeiav 
dvaotuxiny, ef pi) motp emt téppa Baro. 
) 

ovd av dvagpoctvas, dre 6% Oeds ddyea TeptroL, 


Ovnros avijp Sépois (Népevos mpoddyot. I1g0 


OvK Epapat KrALo Uo Bacirniw eyxataxeiobat 
TEOvEdS, GAG TL pot (evr yévoir ayabov. 
domdéhabo: 6 Tdmnow opotov orp@ma Oavovtr w/e 


; [72 Eddov 7} 7) okAnpov yiverat 7) parakéor |. 


Mijri Oeods émiopxoy éemopvvbu ov yap avexTivy 1195 


a0avdrous Kptrpat xpelos opetAcpevor. 


“Opvibos povyv, Wodvmraidn, of0 Bodons 
Ba > 4 = bY iy dP weer? 
Hkova , 7T€ BpoTots dyyedos HAO apdTov 
€ 7 7 7 d a i 73 
@patov: Kai po. Kpadinv emdrage pédavay, 
d “4 = BY 7 J 7 
OTTL pot EVaVOEls AdAot Exovow aypovs, 1200 
ovd€ por Hulovot Kupov EAKovaty COR 


Ths *dhAns pynoThs €ivexa vauTidrins. \| 


1184 ab [=367, 8] AO. 1185. dyadds*, 7a 6’ Crisp.: ta 7’ A* 
(rav7’ Oc). 1188, -lav * 1189. méunoe Bgk.: -7 A: -ee *. 


1190. iAdpevos suggested to ‘Hiller by Bgk.’s conjecture iAapévas : 
Bovddpevos vulg. with @ erased in A after Bek.: BovdAoparO. mpopuryor 
Camerar, : -vyn A: -«tv *. 1195. pyre *. emlopxos A. 1198. 
dpdtpou *. 1201. Avioxa A. kupov...apotpoyv AO: Kipwv... 
dpotpov * 


| < 


pe 


L 
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sy ’ , los SIQ\Y sees YA 
Odk efy’, 00S bm épod KexdAjoetat, odd Eri THUBO 
> ‘ CEN o~ ay 7 de tk 
oipmyOels bd yhv eioe TUpavvos avip. 
) ae = ? lan 
00d” ay éxeivos €uod TeOvndros oT avi@TO 1205 


ore kata BAehdpwy Sdékpva Oepud Badrot. 


Ovre ce kopdev arrepvKopev ovTE Kadodpev' 


> BY Charen 
dpyanréos trapedy, kal pidos evr av anns. 


Aidwy pev yévos eipi, rodw & edrefyea ONBnv 
OlkO, TaTpoas yhs dmepuKopevos. 1210 
Lib adedds malfovca pidovs dévvage ToKjas, 
“A pyupt’ col pev yap SovrALov nuap em, 
npiv & ddda pév éort, ybvat, kKaka& MOAN, Errel EK ys 
pevyopev, apyarén & ovk Em SovdAocvvn, 
IUOI Te ~ > fe - 2, NAc “ 
odd nuas mepvGot mods ye pév €oTt Kal Hiv ~=—-1215 


Kary, AnOaim kexrtpévn medio. 


M7 wore map Kralovta Kabe(ouevor yeAdooper, 
~ 5) ~ B] Pa) iA ,’ 3 a 
Tos avTtav ayabois, Kupy’, émirepropevot. 
"Ex Opov pév yaderdv kai duopevel eEatatnca, 
uA , X s Ce 2 a 
Kupve gidrov d& dito padioy é£ararar. 1220 
TIoAAa hépery eiwbe Adyos Ovnrotor Bpotoiow 
Traicpata THS yvopuns, Kipve, tapaccopérns. 
Ovdév, Kupy’, dpyis adixérepov, i) tov eyovta 
4 Ise M ? 
mnpaiver, Ovu@ dea xaprCopévn. 


1208. many (incl. 0) have «a-. 1204, emi *. 1205, 7e6- 
vedtos AQ. 1206. 6. 6. B. Passow: 6. B. 8. vulg. 1207. -opna, 
-ovpat *, 1208. mapewy Camerar. : ydp édwy vulg. 1211. maigoue 
A. & evvate (sic) A (’in lead over an eras.): &évale O. 1212. 
av AO. 1215. ov8 Bek.: ov6’ vulg. bé *, 1216. Acdaiw O. 
Kekpuppevn O. 1217. kdaiovte O: -ovar*, 1219. ducpever 


Bgk. : -7 vulg. 1221-6 are from Stob. 
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Ovdév, Kipr’, dyabfis yAuKeporepdv éote yuvatkds: 1225 
pdptus éyd, ad 0 Euoi yivov adAnbocdtvns. 


"Hdn ydp me KéekAnke Oaddocios oikade veKpos, 


TEOnkas (o@ HOeyybpevos orTbpari. 1230 


EAETEION B 


Sxétru "Epos, paviat o erOnvjcavto AaBovicat: 
ex oéOev bdeTO pev IAfov akpérorts, 

@reTo 0 Alyeidéns Onoeds péyas, OdeTO & Alas, 
€cOXOos "Ourlddns, ofow atacbariats. 


"O. tat, dkovooy ened dapdoas ppévas: ot ror amen 
a eas a a 4 2? » 
podOov Ep@ TH on Kapdiy ovd dxapiy- 1236 
? b) es 2 te yt A 2 7 
GAA TAHOL viw ouvtely Eros: ov To avdyKn 


nf?) 7 a \ oe a 
TovO’ Epdety, 6 TL oot py KaTaOdpmoy 7. 


My more Tov mapedvta pebels pidrov dAdo Epedva, 12388 
é lan td 6 7 7 fa) la 
ecA@v avOpwrav phuace Tedouevos: 0 
4 ido) Ss x - 7 , 
MTOAAGKL TOL Tap Epol KaTa Gov A€Loval paTala 


. \ \ D5) ~ a \ N N , 
Kal mapa col Kat euod: Tov O€ od py ~dvie. 1240 
Xaipyoes TH mpbcbe mapotxopévy pidrdrnre, 
THs O& TapEepyopuevns ovKér’ Eon Tapins. 
Any 64 Kal pido. @pev: Emer? dAXovow mires, 


700s €xav ddALov, miaTE0s avTituToY. 


For 1227, 8 see p. 170. 1229, 30 from Ath. 1231-1389 
in A alone. 1236. xapdin Bek.: xpadin A. 1237. cumety 
Lachmann: ovméew (sic) A. 1238 ab = 1151, 2. 1244, 


mareo||s A, i.e. » (©) erased to make o after Bek. who found morews 
as he distinctly states in his er. n.; in his text he prints ziareos. 


mM 2 
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OU 70 bSwp Kai wip cvppigerat? ovSé TOP rpeis 1245 
mioTol €r aAAHAOLS Kal Pidot ecodpeba. 


Ppdvricov Ex Pos Endy Kal brépBacw, tobe dé Ovpe, 


a De Ie a ld £ eA 
asa éd apapTody ticoma ws dvvapat. 


Il a“ \ Su af ig 2 ss 66 2 - 6 
at, od pev altos lmmos, émel KpL\O@y Exopéa Ons, 

avis emi oTraOpods HAVOES tpmeréepous, 1250 
nvioxdv Te Toby ayabdy AELLoVa TE KAAOY 


Kphuny Te Wuxpiy adoed TE cKLEpa. 


“OrABui0s, 6 Taidés Te Piro kal pdvuyes imrrot 


Onpevtatl te Ktves Kal E€vot adAOCaTrOL. 


"Ooris ph Taidds Te hire? kal padvuyas immovs 1255, 


‘ - a 2 € \ > ) 7 
Kat Kbvas, ov more of Oupods ev evppootry. 


"O. rat, ikrivovot moAvTAayKToOLTL 6potos 


dpynv, &AXAoTE TOIs EAAOTE ToOLaL TEAQS. 


"QD rai, Thy popdiy pev pus Kadds, ddN erikertat 
s > 7 lal lal Zz 
KapTEpOs ayvopov of Kepary oTepavos: 1260 
2 ra \ ya ’ la 2 ‘ be 
ixtivov yap yes ayxtotpbgou év hpeciy 700s, 


ddrdov avOporov phuact eOdpevos. 


"OQ, trait, Os eb EpdovTt kakxhv amédaxas aporByv, 
> ‘oe a > 3: ~ 5) \ Ca sf 4 
oveé Tis dvr’ dyabdy earl xdpis Tapa col 
ae 
ovdev 7H fe Bvyncas: éyw@ d€ cé ToAAEKLS HON 1265 


Ve > A > a ” 
e& Epdwy aidods ovdemins Etvxov, 


1246. é7’ Bek.: em (sic) A. 1247. €xO|los A, p still faintly 
legible ; Bek. found e,@pos. 1252. ddoea A. 1253. @ Solon: 
@ A, 1257. ixtivovos Welcker : «vdvvoi A. 1258. medGs 
Williams: guAeiy A. 1263. ds evpdov7: changed by a later hand 
to ed épdov7.: the same hand added : to duoBny. 
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{1 ~ Vo 2 ~ yA Z of \ o 

ats Te Kal immos dpotov Exe voovr ove yap immos 
€ 7 7 , > ie 
nvioxov KNalet Keipmevov Ev Kovin, 

GANA Tov Borepov dvdpa héper KpiOator KopecOeis: 


os 6’ avdrws Kal mais Tov mapedvTa Pircl. 1270 


°O rat, papyootyns dd pev voov drecas eo OAdv, 
) , \ va € , > 2 
alcxtvn dé pirois huerépors Eyévov, 
dupe & avéyvgas puxpov xpdvov: éx d& OveddAGy 
ka y éevoppioOny vuxros érevydpevos. 
“Opatos kal”Epos émirédderat, Avika wep yA 1275 
avOeow elapivois OddrAEL de~omevn: 
Thos "Epws mpodurav Kuimpov, mepikaddéa vijcor, 


= he) 3 a 2 te, X ga 
elo ém avOpamous oméppa pépwv Kata ys. 


| a 
"“Oozis cor BotbrAevoev Ened Trépt, Kalo ExéAEVTEV 1278 2% 


» > 
olxecOat mporirévO Hperépny pircyy. .. . b 
NeBpov treé eAdporo A€wy Ss AKL TreTrOLOHS ¢ 
‘ 12 eo b wy d 
TOTol KATALMApWAasS Alp“LaTosS OVK ELV. 
Ovk €0éd\ ce Kakas Epdety, odd? ei por dpetvov 
mpos Oedv dOavdrwv ErceTal, ® Kade Tal 1280 
ov yap auapT@datoly emi opikpator KdOnpat, 
tay 6 Kadév traldwy ov Tics odd’ adixav. 
=) a 7 II 4 7 oy 
QO. rai, py po adiker—ért cor KaTadvywos €ivat 
BovAopai—evppoctvy TodTo cuvels ayab: 
.7 7 
1271. papyoourns ... pev A: corr. Bek. 1278. QedrAAwY A, 
1278 c. tregagoto (accent by a later hand) A. 1278 ab = 
1101, 2. 1278 cd =949, 50. 1278 d. xarat., kaTap. was 
first written, then « in the same hand on the curve joining a to 
pA, 1282. ov riots 005’ Boissonade: ovrogerouT’ (sic) A. 1283. 


kadvujuos A, 
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..« Tapedetoeat ovd’ amaThoess: 1285 
vikhoas yap €xels TO WAEov efoTriow. 
GAXNE O eyH Tpdaw hevyovTa pe, BS ToTe hacwy 
5 7 4 s, ? B,. 
Taciov kotvpny, mapbévov lacinv, 
apainv wep éodcay, avavopevny yapov avdpov 
pevye: Cwoapéevn & Epy atédXeaTa TéAEL, 1290 
matpos vorpicbeioa Souav, EavOy ’Atadrdvtn: 
f > 
wxeTo & tnyndras els Kopupas dpéwr, 
? ef I ? ? Zee td ee 
pevyovo iwepdevta ydpmov, xpucns Adpodirns 
ddpa: TédAos 8 éyvw Kal pan dvavopéern. 


°O, wai, py me Kakotow év ddryeot Oupov opivns, 1295 
pnd€é pe ot) piddrns Sddpara Tlepoepévns 
olynta mpopépovoa: Oe@v 8 érorifeo phi 


4 rh va By ? 
Bai t avOpdrov, mia vocdpmevos. 


"QO. rai, péxpe Tivos pe mpopedvfear; ds ce didkawv 
Sign GANA Ti pot TéEppa yévoito KLYXELY 1300 

ans opyns: od d& pdpyov €xov Kal adyjvopa Oupov 
pevyers, ikrivov axéTALov 700s Exov. 

aXX’ érripetvov, euol dé didov ydpiv. ovKére Snpdv 


é£e.s Kumpoyevoiis dapov loarepdvov. 


Ovpue yvovs, drt maideias modkunpadrou avOos 1308 
aktTEpoy aradlov, TobTo auvels xddacov 
~ vA \ ‘\ ee BY 4 
Sepod, uy mote kal od Bijceat, dBpipe raider, 


Kumpoyevois & épywv avridoes yarerav, 


1284. avery modern hand has added (in black ink) in the margin 
of A, after dya6n, the words ov yap To pw, and in the next line 


(before map.) 56Aw; ov yap Tol pe SdAw edd. 1290. -évn Bek. : 
-€vnv Ale Tehet (sic) A. 1295. -ns Bek.: -ais A. 1301. 
ons Opyns Hermann: onooryn (sic) A. 1302. gevyes Bek. : 


pevyos A. 
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7 ’ \ lol e y ~ 
wotrep €y@ viv @6' emi col. od dt rabra pida€éau, 


pndé oe vikion maid ddan Kaxérns. 1310 


Ovk dades krévas, ® Tai? Kal ydp ce OOmpac 
TovTols, olamrep viv &pOpwos Hde pidros 

emhev, éunv O&€ peOjKkas atipnrov pidoryTa, 
ov pev On TovTas y noOa Pidros mpérepor. 

GAN ey ek madvT@v o° eddkovy OfoecOat éETalpoy 1315 
miatév’ Kat On viv &ddov €xecba pidrov. 

GAN 6 ev ev Epdwy Keita oe O€ pATIs dmadvTOV 


avOpdérav ecopav madopirely €OéXoL. 


"QO, prot éy@ dethos: kai 67) KaTdxappa pev ex Opois,1318 2 


trois 6€ Pidouot mévos deka rabdy yevouny. b 


a roy la 66 6 \ 7 ¢ , 
Q mat, érel rou ddxe Bed yap ipepbecoar 
3 A 
Kumpis, cov 6 «idos maar véourt péret, 1320 
DVO ema vy ev Kal éury yap ev0eo Ovpe 
TOYS émdKovaoV ém Livy xdpw LO, 


yvovs pos ws xademdy yiverat avdpt pépev. 


Kurpoyévn, watodv pe mrévev, oxédacov d& pepiuvas 
OvpoBdpovs, atpérov & avbis és edppoovvas, 
pepunpas & amérave kakds, dds & &ppore OvpO 1325 
Zz ieee , > , 
béetp Bns TeMoavT Epypata cwdppoovyryns, 


i ma \ BA (} /, af ? 
Q Tat, Ews av exns AElayv yevuv, ov TOTE Taivwy 


?- >”? yo / / 2 lal 
Tavoopat, ovd €t por popoipoy Eat Oaveiy. 


1309. @8’ Bek.: oi6’ A. 1310. mats’ ddan Bgk.: madaidn A. 
1311. S@ppar Hermann: diepa (sic) A. 1312. idos Bek. : -ois 
A, 1314. ob) Hermann: ov 4, yy’ Hermann: 7’ A. 1315. 
Onocecba Seidler : oncecOa (sic) A. 1316. -evc0a Bek. : -o10a A. 
1317. Ke A. 1318. madopircitvy Bek.: maida pire (sic) A. 
1318 a, b = 1107, 8. 1318 b. rotor dtdous Se mévos A. 1320. 
mao. Bek.: maoiveotor (sic) A. 1325. evppove Bek.: evppdauv 


(sic) A. 1827. Aciay Bek.: Avay (sic) A.  aaivwy (sic) A. 
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Dol re Siddv7’ ert Kad6v, enol 7 ovK aicy pov épavTt 
airety' GANA yovéwy Alogopat HmeTEepov: 1330 

aidéo ¢,@ mat (rHvde) didovs yap, ef ToTE Kal od 
[ers Kumpoyevois ddpov lorrepavov | 

xpni¢eov Kal én dddov ededoear GAG ce Saipav 


doin Tay adT&y ayTiTvxXElv eT Ew. 
an , 
“OdB.0s botis épav yupvagerat, olkade 0 EXMOv 1335 
eUder ody KAA® Trad! Taynpéptos. 
cos , > 
Ovxér’ ép@ mraidds, xaderas O aeddktio avias, 
1g 2 ] 4 4 > a 
Hox Oouvs T apyadéous dopevos efEduyor, 
exrédAupar O¢ 7O00u mpos éevaTtepdvov KvOepetns: 
A ) Ge ~ 4 By ) > va X\ 2 a 
col 0’, @ mal, xdpis Ear ovdEeuia mpds Euod. 1340 
Aiat, madds ép@ amaddxpoos, 6s pe Piroiow 
mao war exhatver, KovK eOédovTOS Epmod. 
TAHTOMaL ov Kpv'as deKovoLa TOAAG BiaLa* 
ov yap ér aikeNlw made dapels ehdvny 
uy p t BE p 7 MS 
Tladogidety O€ te Tepmvév, evel mote Kal Davupndovs 
npato Kal Kpovidns, adavdray Bacireds, 1346 
) ¢ 
apradéas & es ”Odvprov aviyaye, Kal piv €Onkev 
7 s BA y+ > 2 / 
daipova madeins dvOos ExovT Epardy. 
ovT@ pi) Oavpage, Yipwvidn, obvexa Kaya 


e€eddunv Karob mraidds Epwrt dapels. 1350 


"O. rat, pi) Kopage, yépovre d& reibeo avdpt: 


of 7 7 , ) ‘ va 
ov ToL Koma ery cUupopoy avdpl veo. 


1329. 8:ddv7’ ert kadov (sic) 4: dd0dv’ Herm. : -do0v Bek. 1331. 
(rnvde) Herwerden. 1335. 8 add. Bek. 1336, evdev (sic) A: 
ede. Bek. 1341. Aiat Bgk.: aiai A. 13438. dexovovo Bois- 
sonade : aexovai (Sic) A. 1345, 5€ 71 Bek. : 8 er: (sic) A, 1349, 
ouverca (a over an eras.) A, 1552. cuuppoy with an accent and o 
add. by a later hand A. 
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IIixpds Kal yAukis éo7e kal dpmadéos Kal amnvis, 
» Zz BA 7 ta. y+ 
oppa TérELos én, Kvpve, véowow pas: 
ny bev yap TeAéon, yAuKY yiveTat fy O€ OidkwY 1355 


X 7 4 roped | ees , 
BN TEXETN, WAaVT@Y TOUT avinpoTaToY. 


Alel madogpirnowy emi (uyov adyévi Keirat 


dvadogpov, dpyaréov pyjpa gpidrogevins. 


Xp yap tot wept maida movovpevoy els pirdrnta 


@omep KAnpative xXElpa Tupi mpoodyev. 1360 


Nais wétpn mpocéxupoas éuns piddrynros a&maprav, 


9) ~ \ a 7 2 7 
@® 7Al, KAL CATPOU TELTULATOS avTedd Bou. 


Ovdapd oa od8 adrredy SnrAjoopat ovdé pe Treloet 


ovdeis avOpdrrav dare pe ph oe pidreiv. 


"QO, raidmy KddALoTE Kal (wEepoéoTaTe TaYTOY, 1365 


nf an nn? 
aTnO avtod Kai pou matp émdxovooy én. 


Tlaidds ror xdpis éort, yuvatki dé mors ETaipos 


ovdels, GAX alel Tov mapedvTa piret. 


Tlaidds épws Kados piv éxew, Kadds 8 amobéc bau 
moAdOoy 6° ebpécbat pytEpov 7) TEAETAL, 1370 
i tan 2 , ~ 7 , 7 Lae YA 

pupta © e& adtob Kpéwarat kakd, pupia 0 ecOdd: 


? Ee 4 7 a4 ? 
aX €v TOL TaUTH Kal TLS EvEeoTL XapLS. 


Ovdapd mo Katépevas epijy ydpiv, GAN bd wacay 
alel omovdainv Epxeat ayyedinv. 
1354, réreos Bek. : -e0s A. 1358. d5¥cA. Ahrens: duvcpopor (sic) A. 


1363. 008 apacovs (sic) A. 1364. worepeunoe (sic) A. 1370. 
noAAnv Bek, with no cr. n. on the reading of A: moAAdy A, 
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"OrBros doris madds épav ovK oide OdAaccar, 13475 
ove of €v révTM VDE Emriovoa péreL. 

Kados é@y Kakdrnte ppevav detdoiory opireis 
9 4 > d a? y x ba + 
advopdot, kai dia Toor alaypdy dvecdos ExELs, 

sy aA 2 Sh > tea a ~ vg = 4 

@® Tat? eyo 0 déxav THS ons PiAddTNTOS auapTar, 


e ’ » 
avnpny epdwv oid T edrevOEpos wv. 1380 


”AvOpwmoi o eddkovy xpvans mapa Sapov ExovTa 


eADeitv Kumpoyevots ... 


. + « O@poy toarepdvou 
yiverat avOpemoiow exetv YareTT@TATOV 4yxOos, 


av pi) Kumpoyevijs 60 Avo Ex YadeTrOr. 1385 


Kumpoyevés Kufépera dodomdbke, col Tt TEpiocov 
Zevds 760€ Tipjoas Sopov Edwxey exer: 
dapvas & dvOpdray rukiwas dpévas, ovd€ ris eoriv 


otras ipOipos Kai copos date pvyéiv. 


1377 ppevay Haupt: ¢ipoy (sic) A. 1380. wynunv epdwv 
oar (sic) A. 1386, Kumpéyeves KiOerpa A. 


NOTE.—Stobaeus 11. 1 under the heading Mevaydpou Navvots has 
the following lines :— 
"AAnGein 5 mapéoTrw 
col Kal éuol, mavtTav xphua dieadrartov. 
Owing to a slip on the part of Grotius, they were inserted in the 
Theognidea and are printed by the editors after y. 1226. For 
Mevavdpou leg, Miwvéppov (Passow),. 


NEOs EES 


NV.B. The symbol | denotes the beginning or end of a line. 


1. & dva ad init. hexam. as H. Ap. 179, 526. dva is only used 
in addressing gods, in Il. Od. only in addresses to Zeus, Zed ava 
Il. 8, 851; dvag occurs in addresses to gods and men, in II. Od. 
very frequently in addressing Apollo and Agamemnon. 

A. vié,.. . Téeos. Apollo is Aus réxos Il. 21. 229; Anrods xat 
Auds vids Il. 1. 9; Anrods épixvdéos vids H. Ap. 182. For the combina- 
tion of vié and réxos ef. Onoéws tais, "AwaCdvos réxos Eur. Hipp. 10. 

2. Ajgopar: pyjgopar ovde AdOwyar ’ATdAAwVOs ExaTo.o H. Ap. 1. 
Ap. Rh. begins with ’Apyépevos céo, BoiBe, . . . wvnoopa Arg. 1; 
‘a te principium, tibi desinam’ Verg. Eel. 8. 11; 7é «dAdov apxo- 
pHévoow 7 KaTratavopévorow 7) BabiGwvdv te Aarw Kal Oody trmwy 
éA\adtrepay deioa; Pind. fr. 89, cf. Hymn 9.8; ‘ Prima dicte mihi, 
summa dicende Camena, Maecenas’ Hor. Ep. 1. 1; cf. Hes. Th. 48. 

arotavépevos was changed by Turnebus to dvar- on the ground 
that dmom- is usually accompanied by a genitive; but it is used 
absolutely Ll. 21. 372, 5. 288, and with a participle (eimwv) Theoer. 
thy SIO: 

3. Mr. Harrison (p.223) has founded an interesting theory on ‘some 
obscure words’ in this little poem (1-4). ‘Having said ‘at the 
beginning and at the end”, why does the poet add “first and last 
and in the middle”? éy pécoow has no counterpart in the second 
line, it is out of the logical order, and it is in a prominent place. 
... The poet {promises to sing of Apollo in three places, the 
beginning, the end [which H. assumes to be lost], and the middle 
[773].... First and last” might have become a meaningless 
form of words, but hardly ‘‘ first and last and in the middle.” ’ The 
alleged significance of éy péco.oww promptly disappears when we 
examine a few parallel cases. In Milton, P. L. 5. 164, 5 we read, 
‘Join all ye creatures to extol Him first, him last, him midst, 
and without end.’ Mr. Harrison endeavours to explain this away 
by saying that ‘the addition and the position of the third clause are 
justified by the fourth’. If needed, a similar explanation could be 
offered for the passage in Theognis; év péo. = ‘him midst’, aiet= 
‘without end’. 

But ef. & Aids dpyw@peoda ral és Ala Anyere, Motca, ... avipay § ad 
TroAepaios év) mpwroor AcyéoOw | nal mbparos nal pécoos ‘Theoer, 17. 
1,4. In spite of the position of péccos there is no special reference 
to Ptolemy in the middle of the poem; nor is there any obscurity 
or hidden meaning in the words of Electra; «ev* riv’ apxqjv TpOTa 
o éfeinw Kak@v ; Tolas TeAEUTAS; Tiva pécov Tagw Adyov ; Eur, El. 907; 
cf. mpdabe A€wy, mie 5e Spaxwy, wéoon 5é xipacpa Ll. 6. 181; 6 wer d1 
eds, Womwep Kai 6 madras Adyos, dpyny Te Kal TeAEUTHY Kal péoa THY 
évtwy anavtwy éxwv Plat. Laws 715 x. 
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te: most editors have changed re into ge to supply an object for 
deiaw. Ihave retained the MSS. reading because (1) an object can 
be easily supplied from ce?o ; (2) mp. Te «x. vor. is the usual form, 
Hdverns mpardy Te Kal Uorarov aiev deider H. 21, 4, 

Té.. . KO)... Teasan Pind. Nem. 4,9: 

év Te Pp.  €v Oe peoorow | Asius ; ev dé. D1. 11. 35. 

4, aelow: aetdin Od. 17. 519; Theocr. 18. 7; “IAvoy aeidw Little 
Iliad 1. There is no need to reject the rare future deiow. It 
occurs in Sappho fr. 11 rade viv éralpas rais Emaror Téptva KaAws 
deiaw, Where it is rejected by Usener owing to the combination of 
vov with a future tense; but cf. viv atr’ éyxein meipnoopa Ll. 5. 279; 
vov To ey pavtedoowa Od. 1. 200. Plato quotes an Orphic hymn 
beginning delow auveroto; cf. deiow Hom. Ep. 14.1. In Eur. Here. 
F. 681 deiow was changed by Elmsley to deiéw, and the correction 
has been accepted by most editors; the occurrence in 679 of the 
present sedadet is not in itself, as some maintain, a sufficient reason 
for the emendation, as there is a frequent alternation of present 
and future in the passage: mavoopa 673, Kedradel 679, deicw 681, 
xatamavoopev 685, buvovo’ 688, KeAainow 694. The form is common 
in later poetry: Theocr. 22. 185; Callim. Apoll. 30. @ow occurs 
Babrius 12. 13; Aelian, H. A. 6. 1; its existence in classical Attic 
has been denied. The MSS. of Pl. Laws 666 p have aoovo. which 
some editors retain ; others read #a0vc: (Porson). For does (Arist. 
Peace 1297) some print doe (Dawes, Hall and Geldart). 

pot KAD: cf. evxopévw por HAVO. 13 (‘ precibus meis indulge’) ; 
KADTE por evxopévw Sol. 18. 2, Crates 1.2; “AVOi ev edyopevov (‘ audi 
me precantem’) Soph, ap. Ath. 5924; Oca 6€ of ExAvey apys Od, 
4, 767. 

éo0Ad, ‘good fortune.’ col pey mapa kal Kang éobAdv €OnKe Levs 
Od. 15. 488, cf. Od. 8.63; €c0Ad yap Ocov Siddv70s Solon 33. 2; in 
a prayer aitov éo6Aa oo. méurey Aesch. Pers. 222; mopmds ich Tov 
éo0\@y ave Choeph. 147. 

5. | PotBe dvaE: 773; H. Ap. 257. 

ore wev without dé, cf. 997, 931, 1249. 

TeKe: eT emt Andou éBarve poyoordxos EidelOua, | tv ToT 57) THOS 
cide, pevolynaey 5é TeKcécOat, | dul 5& poli Bare mHXEE, yovva 5 perce | 
Aco. pararg’ peldnoe Se yal’ brévepOevy H. Ap. 115-18, ef. Eur. 
I. T. 1097; Hee. 458; Ion 919; Scolion 4; Catullus 34. 6-8. The 
Ephesians put forward a counterclaim in favour of their town as 
the god’s birthplace, Tac. Ann, 3. 61. 

motvia Ante|: H. Ap. 12. 

6. gotv. For this palm cf. Od. 6. 163; Callim. Del. 210; Cie. 
Laws 1.1; Ovid Met. 6.335, Some versions prefer the olive. For 
primitive tree-worship sce A. J. Evans, Mycenacun Tree and Pillar- 
worship ; ef. the Bo-tree of Buddhism. Sacred trees are a marked 
feature in the Old Testament ; ‘the oak which was by Shechem’ 
Gen. 35. 4; ‘Deborah, a prophetess dwelt under the palm-tree of 
Deborah’ Judges 4. 5. Boccaccio relates a legend telling how 
Dante’s mother dreamed that she gave birth to her son under 
a lofty bay-tree by a clear stream. 

padiqjs. Some read fadw7s with the inferior MSS. The use 
of padivds in Greek literature affords equal support to either reading; 
poim€ is certainly occasionally used as a feminine noun when the 
female palm is implied, e. g. ta Badavynpdpo.t Tav powikav . . . 
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of épceves Hdt. 1.193. The Delian palm was a female, at least it 
is represented with berries on an ancient painted vase. But there 
is no need to reject the reading of the best MS., especially as the 
absence of ¢ (nus) in the others does not imply that the scribes took 
the form for a genitive, for adscript «is very frequently omitted. 
In 1002 we have faduwais yepoi in exactly the same metrical position ; 
Hiller quotes a Carian inscription ending «Antdos padiws Xepoiy 
épanropévny. The word is frequently used with wédes, xelpes, err. 
In Il. Od. it occurs but once (iudobAn Il. 23. 582). Cf. moaciv 
tro padiwotow Hes. Th. 195; 7. 6. H. Dem. 183; Bpadivay 8 
"Agppdditav Sappho 90; §. xeip Ap. Rh. 3. 106, Theoer. 17. 37; 
fp. kuTdpicco. Theoer. 11. 45. It is frequent in the A. Pal. as an 
epithet of Aphrodite and fair maidens; in our passage it denotes 
the beauty of her whose son was d@avdrwy KaddALoTOos ; elsewhere 
she is described as #vowos, kadArdpyos, cf. AEevewAevos “Hpn KTA, 
Bergk finds a support for fadivijs in poivucos véov épvos Od. 6. 163. 

eda. 00s éo7l rais Kvotoas TaY TapaKepevav Aap Bavecbar kat 
dnoxougiCey éavras Tay ddynddvwv Schol. Ap. Rh. 1. 11381. See some 
very interesting remarks by Sikes-Allen on H. Ap. 117. 

WG. KAN, 2 ete 1117 < 

tpox. A. This is the first mention of the famous oval pond ; 
there is no reference to it inthe H. Ap. It is about 100 yards in 
length and was used as a reservoir for storing rain-water, as there 
are but few springs in the island. The temple leased the fish. 
See the Appendix on Delos in Sikes-Allen, H. H. 

tpox., ‘round like a wheel.’ Aiyrn ré €or bon wep ev Any 7 
Tpoxoedys kadeopévn Hdt. 2. 170, Callim. calls it Ttpoxoceooa (Del. 
261) and mepenyfs (Ap. 59). It is also mentioned Aesch, Kum, 9 ; 
Eur. Ion 167, I. T. 1103. Cf. rpoxdes pddrrBdos Paul. Sil. A. 18 os 
65; a Pythian oracle delivered to the Athenians refers to méAvos 
Tpoxoedéos axpa kapynva Hat. 7. 140. 

8. dteip. = xvedorepns, cf. dacrdAos dmeipoy Aristoph. Danaids. 
In the Hymns Delos has the epithets «pavan (H. Ap. 16), app puTn 
(ib. 27), mepixAvoros (ib. 181). 

9, 68,dp.: Il. Od. use du8. with xarra, némdos, vvé. For fragrance 
as a sign of divinity ef. d5p7) 8 ipepoecoa dunévtwy amd rémrwv oKLdvaTO 
H. Dem. 277 (see Sikes-Allen), 

éyéX. Of. orevdyile dé yaia meAwpyn Hes. Th. 858; ynOnoev be peya 
ppeot y. m. Hes. Th. 173; yéAagoe d€ rasa mept x9wv Il. 19. 362. 
There is a striking parallel in H. Dem. 13, in which the three 
elements of our passage occur (d5uh, yata, movTos) KO? ior ddpun, 
nas 8 ovpavos evpis trepfe yaid Te nao éyéAacoe Kal dApupov oidpua 
dadrdoons; cf. ai 8 eyeAaccay jdves vyooo Ap. Rh. 4. 1169; cf. 
ridere in Latin. 

yaia 7. occurs eight times in Hes. Mate ; 

10. yn9. ynPoovrn dé 64a biicraro Il. 13. 29, on which L, Be 
remark: ‘This is the only passage in Homer where a distinctly 
human emotion is ascribed to inanimate nature.’ For sympathetic 
feeling in nature cf. H. Ap. 135; Eur, Bacch. 1084, On the birth 
of Ptolemy Kéas 8 dddavéer iSotca Theoer. 17. 64, 

ay CAs me 3 UG A oe 

11. Cf. “Apreps, wérva Oed, OVyaTep Ads Od. 20. 61, 

Onpopovyn. This epithet is not found in Homer, who calls the 
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goddess mérma Onpdv, aypotépyn, ioxeatpa, Togopdpos. Of. Onpookore 
tofért xovpn A. P. 6. 240 ; Onpa@y dAéxovoa yeveOAnv H. H. 27. 10. 

Brunck, regarding such forms as Onpoporvn to be bad Greek, due 
to the invention of ignorant scribes, corrected it to O@npopdve ; for 
the same reason he rejected SemvoAdyns in Hes. W. D. 704. The 
MSS. of Ar. have @npopéve mat in Thesmoph. 320, which was changed 
by Hermann to -7, a correction accepted by most editors. Cf. 
Anpentnp TorAvpdpBn (Hes. Th. 912); Topyopéva (Eur. Ion 1478). 
Pausanias (5. 3) refers to a woman called Onpopdvn; cf. Tavpordda 
Avos”Aprepus Soph. Ajax 172 3 Aatous itnocda Ovyarnp Pind. Ol. 3. 26. 
On the other hand we get Oypopdvor Gedy Eur. H. Fur. 378; toAvpdpBov 
yains Il, 14. 200, 301, but y. roAvpdpBnv Il. 9. 568. Cf. Bergk’s note 
on this line. 

12. etoa®’, Agamemnon built a temple to Artemis at Megara; 
"Aprémdos tepoy d ?Ayapepvwr éerroincey Hvixa HAGE Kadxavta oixodvta év 
Meydpos és “IAvoy énecOau meicwy Paus. 1. 43; tiv wyapéuvey ws 6 
pd00s eicato Callim. fr. 76. 

The epic form was écoaro (Od. 16. 443), Anacr. epigr. 111; 
the participle eicayevos (Hdt. 1. 66) borrowed its e from the indie. 
(W. Sm. Jon, Dial. § 630): qv more Onoeds cicaro Callim. Del. 309 ; 
év0’ ayvov TMocedawvos €coavt’ eivadiou Tépevos Pind. P. 4. 204. 

émAee includes the preparations for the voyage to Troy; so we 
need not follow the commentators, who find here a reference to 
the detention of Agam. at Aulis as in Callim. Art. 228. 

13. Cf. 767; Bapelas kjpas adddAno Il. 21.548; Katy 8 amd vodoov 
adadnevy Hes. Th. 527. Artemis here appears in the triple charac- 
ter of (1) huntress; (2) averter of evil, dAe¢ixaxos, like her brother ; 
(3) protectress of sailors, ynoaados (Ap. Rh. 1. 570) receiving honour 
from Agamemnon. 

She is sometimes regarded as the wife of Apollo (Paus. 10. 
12.). Artemis and the Charites were the objects of joint worship 
at Athens. 

14, deol 5€ Te rav7a Sivayvtra Od. 10.306 ; ‘in facili est omnia posse 
deo’ Oy. Ars Am. 1, 562; ‘quid tam magnum? addens, unum 
me surpite morti; dis etenim facile est, orabat’ Hor. 8. 2. 3. 283. 

15. The Muses are xovpa: Ards Il. 2. 598; Hes. Th. 25. 52; 
Xdpires Aios képac Sappho 65. The former were the d. of Z. and 
Mnemosyne (Hes. Th. 915), the latter of Z. and Eurynome (ib. 
907). The Muses, Charites, Apollo, and Artemis are mentioned 
in close connexion by Hes. Th. 907-20. 

For the marriage of Cadmus with Harmonia ef. Hes. Th. 937, 
975; Pind. P. 3. 91. On this occasion *AréAAwva pev KiOapica Tas 
5€ Movoas avAnoa (Diod. Sic. 5. 49). The gods were also present 
at the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis, Il. 24. 62. 

16. aeloat’, ‘The Gods had to their marriage come, and at 
the banquet all the Muses sang,’ Matthew Arnold, Cadmus and 
Harmonia. 

17. dtm «7A. Eur. Bacch. 881-901 quotes this proverb in a choric 
song exulting in reyenge most appropriate to the grandson of 
Cadmus. Cf. cwdvvever kata tiv dpxaiay Tapoimiay TO Kadov pidov eiva 
Plat. Lysis 2160; «al piy 76 ye KaddoTov épacpuwraroy Plat. Rep. 
402p,. Welcker concludes his note on this proverb with the 
words; ‘Quam diversum Anglorum, handsome is that handsome 
does’. 
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Kados: cf. 7a py Hada Kard wépavra Theoer, 6. 19; Kadds 6 
mais, “AxeA@e, Ainyv xadés Callim. A. P. 12. 51. 

La Roche holds that after 18 at least one couplet is missing, 
in which the poet prays for Kraft und Anmuth; Leutsch requires 
a couplet to explain did crop. ‘There is no difficulty if we regard 
afav. as emphatic, and its position justifies this; the stress is on 
the divine origin claimed for the saying. Others (wrongly) trans- 
late ‘This word of the immortals has passed through the lips of 
men’, i.e. ‘has been widely quoted’. Cf. did 8 aOavarwy oropatwy 
xwpet ddrodAvyn Ar. Birds 220; ovdé Sd croparav 7rAOe BEBnAov eros 
Gregor. Theol. A. P. 8. 25. 2; also Aéyes émos bid ordua Aesch. 
Sept. 579. 

19-26. See Introd. p. 1. 

20. totoS’ én. : dat. with émk. ‘on’; cf. 649, 1259. 

Some translate ‘by means of these lines’. 

KAerrt. : cf. b10 véou dyTos emod eypdpn, Kal Tis adTO Exdee ypapév 
Plat. Parm, 128 p. 

21. dAA., with a genit. absol. instead of the usual aad, ti Twos ; 
for its use without a genitive cf. dy otver’ edos OvnTrov ddAdéas exw 
Eur. Bacch, 53. 

22. mwas tis: cf. 621. Usener and Immisch hold that mas mis 
could not have been written in the age of Theognis; but it isfound 
in Sol. 27. 7; Pind. Is. 1. 49; Hdt. 6. 80. In Attic it is common, 
e.g. Eur. fr. 690, 1065. 

Cf. Kaira pev ds TeAEoiTO" A€you HE Tis GVOEUA AeVTTwY, TOV Kupynvatou 
Tour’ "EparooGeveos Erat. Ep. ad Ptol. 17. 

23-6. Imitated in 801-4. 

méytus ér avé.is common in Homer, e. g. I]. 10. 213; nar’ avOp. 
Gdadnoba Od. 15, 276; mpdpavroyv copia kal’ “EAXavas édvta Pind. 
Ol. 1. 120. See note on 83. 

évop.: note the play on words dvopacres aorotow ; cf. mévOos 
TlevOevs in Eur. Bacch. 367; wdvcao0 ’Odvacevs Od. 1.62. In Homer 
and Hes. évoy. is only used with ov« = nefandus. 

24. Cf. 368; épypaci ev peyados maow aéeiy xaderov Sol. 7. 

25. yw Zeds ddAdona pey médAEt aiOpios, GAAoKka 8 ver Theoer. 4. 43 ; 
ovd 6 Kpelcowy Leds éuod . . . ovr’ eferouBpav ovT émavxpunoas cpidos 
Soph. fr. 470. 

26. avéxwv, ‘refraining’ (cf. xaréyee without an object, Theog. 
262) ; nwAdvovtas Kai dvéyovtas THY Sucedlav pr tm avtovs evar Thuc. 
6. 86, ‘keeping back’. 

27. Cf. 1049; 6 opw éuppovéwy dyopnoaro Il.1.73 ; cot&, & veavior’, 
ov KaK@s brodncopat, GA’ oidmep avTos Epabov bre mais 7» Ar. Birds 
1362, 3. 

28. Cf. mats ér’ éoy Od. 18. 216; yp mais?’ é7’ édvra nada dibacKépev 
épya Phocyl. 13; ov mon’ édvta maid er’ eyav édi5acxov Theocr. 5. 36. 
7. aya0., ‘the nobles’; ef. optimates, oi nayxets, and the like. 

29. The reading ménvvo was proposed by Bergk and adopted in 
his text before he discovered that a similar correction had been 
made in our best MS. A. Bekker’s text reads rémvvoo and he has 
no note on the reading of any MS. There is no doubt that the 
MS. 4 has in many places been defaced and ‘corrected’ after Bekker 
had collated it. See my critical notes passim (e.g. on v. 29, and 
especially 276, 1244), After forming the above conclusion I dis- 
covered that it had already been arrived at by Jordan. ‘The 
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v of ménvvco is always long’; Bgk. compares égavo II. 16. 585; 
Od. 9. 447; daivvo Il. 24. 63. To these we might add ¢do Od. 18. 
171; for the short vowel ef. BéBdna Il. 11. 380; double forms, 
Héwyynoat Il, 28, 648, -na Il. 21. 442; ioraco (several times), but 
napiorao Il. 10. 291 (ace. to Aristarchus, -co MSS.). The -c- forms 
are the result of analogy. 

ém’: pic0ds yap dAdos ép’ Epypaow Pind. Is. 1. 47; ris Ky pou 
765e Epyov brocxépevos TeAETELE SWpw Ent peyddrw ; I]. 10. 303. 

30. For the absence of a neg. before tipyas ef. y7 & ov5’ dnp ovd 
ovpavos iv Ar. Birds 694 ; ods Tpwds od8 ‘EAAnvis Eur. Troad. 477. 

dpetas, ‘rewards,’ cf. 624; Pind. Nem. 10, 2, 5.53; Is, 4.17; Soph. 
Philoct. 1420; Plat. Symp. 208p. See App. F in Bury’s Isthmian 
Odes, where he suggests that there were two separate words (1) = 
nrta connected with adpoTns, avnp, mvopen, dpeiay { Welsh ‘nerth ’); 
‘manliness’ 3 (2) connected with dpvupat, dpéoat, _ compensation |, 
‘fee’; cf. dperdev, ‘I prosper,’ Od. 19. 1145; dpern, ‘ prosperity,’ 0a. 
13. 45 ; Boisacq, Dict. Etym., protests against (D). 

31. aloa yap otrws éoti 345. Tatra wey otTws io6: Pythag. C. 
Aur. 9, The expression is frequently used in dismissing one 
subject and passing to a new one, as @5 épdew Hes. W. D. 760. 

mpotoptAS is not found elsewhere until the Attic period. 
Cf. 1165, 6; ravra ro KaKots dbwA@Y avdpdow Sdaocxera Aesch. Persae 
753. 

32. ’Adunrov Adyov @ ’raipe pabay Tots dyabovs pire, TaY SedOv 
8 daréxov, yvods Ott Sedo GAtya yxapis Praxilla; pnde nax@y erapov 
pnd ec0drwv vexearnpa Hes. W. D. 716. 

34, pey. Suv. | 374. Kpelooov 5é mAovTov Kal Babvaomdpov yxOovds 
dvSpa@v Sinalev Kayab@v dpudtac Eur. fr. 7. 

35. Cf. 563-6. Saris 8 duirav Aderar Kakois dvnp, ovmwmoT Npwrnaa, 
yiyvwoKwy bt. ToLovTOs écO olovomep HdeTar Evvwv Hur, fr. 809; pOelpov- 
aw 70n xpno® dpiria xaxat Ib. 1013; yéeypamra Sé* peta dvdpos 
dOgouv aOG@os éon Kal peta exdEKTOU ExAEKTOS Eon Kal peTa oTpEBAOU 
diaorpewes, KoAAGTOaL ody Tots Gylous TpoonKer, Ste of KOAAMpEVOL adTOLS 
ayacOnoovTa’ evTrevbey 6 O€oyvis ypape* ecPrA@v pey . . . vdov Clem. 
Alex. Strom. 5. 677, 

36. cupp. ovbeuiG ydp Seworépa cou fuppeigac olda yuvaki Ar. 
Eccles. 516. 

37. Cf. 99, 100, 753. ods ayabotow dpmrcis Od. 18. 383. 

k. wT. Oyo. | Cf. ws moré pacw | 1287 ; ai more Kddpov | 15. 
39-42. See Introd., p. 49. 
kvw is frequently used in oracles AdBSa Kver, TéLer 8 GAo0iTpoxov 
Hdt. 5. 92. It is used metaphorically to denote the ‘throes of 
composition’, with and without an object; éy rats puxais Kvodow 
Plat. Symp. 209 a. 

40. ev@uvriipa, ‘a man who will guide, direct’; not = coAacrns 
here. Cf. otaxos evOvvtjpos batarov vews Aesch. Suppl. 717 ; m7dadriw 
idvvero Od. 5. 270; woel kvBepyntas copds bpvoavaca’ eOuve Kdevot 
viv ppévas dpuerépas Bacchyl. 11.1; véo yap oiaxovdpo. Kparodo’ 
?OAvprov Aesch. Prom. 149. 

UBpos: ef. 603, 835. 

41, dorol otSe 61, 283 ; without olde 24, 367. 

Hyep.: ef. 855; dvdpay 8 &« peyddwy méAis bAAUTAaL’ eis Be po- 
vapxou djuos dibpin Sovdociyny emecey Sol. 9.33 Shyov 0 Hyeudvav 
aducos voos Sol. 4, 7. 
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oadd. : cf. cadppoaw (same pos.) 437 ; cwppwr 431, 454. 

42. retpdd., ‘are set upon, inclined to,’ with a notion of change, 
which is also suggested by €8. gol 8 éua wndea Bupos ETET PATETO 
oTovoevTa _eper at Od. 9. 12; 785 pou Kpadin rérparro véecOa Od. 4. 
260 ; érpamovto Ta mpdypata évdidévat Thue. 2. 65. 

‘és. me, mlwreiy eis avavdpiay Eur. El. 982 ; «is dnOiay Eur. Hel. 
418. 

43. of ydp To.0ide Kal méAEs oikodaw eb Kal SHpara Eur. El. 386. 

45. Sijpov here of the ‘masses’ as in 233, 847, 849, 947 ; Sol. 5 
\( mayti re Snuw Th. 1005, 

o0e(p. Some prefer the indic. and begin a new poem at 47. 
Hartung assumes an ellipse in 44: ‘Good men never ruin a state, 
but when the bad, &c., they ruin it and Pelpovor KrA_ 

Sik., iusta iniustis dant ; for phrases with Sinn cf. 292, 688, 544. 
érel kakdv Gydpa Sixaoy eupevar, <i peilw ye Sinny adicwrepos éfec Hes. 
W. D. 271; of 5 dixas feivo.ot Kat evdq mouse S500 ideias Kal BH TL 
mapexBaivovot Sixatou, Tolot TéOnXeE mods, aol 8 avOcdow ev aiTH.. . 
ois & 5Bpis TE _Héunhe Kakn kal oxéTALa Epya KTA, Hes. W. D. 225 sqq. 

47. atpepetv is always intrans. and never used in the middle. 

atpepifew is trans. 303, in the middle it =quwiescere. Cf. 6 yodr 
mavTa celwv Kal adrpepi(wv Xen. ap. Clem. Str. 5. 714. 7jpepiCew is 
trans., Xen. de re. equ. 7.18; jpeyéw is always intrans. 7pepi- 
(ec@our is found Aristot. Anal. post. 1.29 and Themist. p. 55. So 
we haye good parallels for drpepifec@a: of which I have found 
no other instance. Schémann’s drpéew ES ee is also tempting. 
at pépyas Haba might be read as II. 13. 280, 2. 200. 

49, For evr’ év ‘following é bray (before the apodosis) ef. the frequent 
repetition of ei after the apod. in Homer. 

Tatra anticipates «épdea 5. as raidra pédor, Kpuntadin piddrns 
Mimn. 1. 2. 

50. eh: Kakov : Sol. 4. 27. 

51, 2. e€ dy ordotes eyyivovrat, éx b€ TY oTaclwy dvos, ex 5e TOU 
povou dnéBn és Houvapxiny Hat. 3. 82; ef dy ordaces te epinoay, 6’ 
avras Kal pdvos moduTiKos, 6 Hey epapudtors apayais, 6 5é THy modEpion 
Flay. Jos. Ant. 18.1. 1; ordos yap Eppuros moE pou 6 Hoppov ov Tos 
TOTOUTW KaKLOY eat. bow ModE HOS cipnyvns Hdt. 8. 33 or. épvdos 
Sol. 4.19; bBpis putevec rUpavvoy Soph. O. T. 873. 

povvapxos Sé moder (all MSS. except AO) is very abrupt; the 
reading I have adopted, following Ahrens, Bgk., and Harrison, 
has the advantage of being closer to the best MSS. o@a was 
changed to o7e which would be readily corrected into oe; a 
singular subject was then found for doc (uodvapxos). There is 
no contradiction between 44 and 52, as @ (52) denotes a step beyond 
the UBps of 44; the poet’s warning may stop the tBpis before it 
develops into or. éup. Xe. 

54. ove dicas eb €iddTa oUTE O€moras Od, 9. 215, of the uncivilized 
Cyclops. 

55. Cf. & kduior’ amodovpevor Sinas A€yovTes mepuTatetre SupOEpas 
éyovres Menand. Epitr. 12, implying that such persons have no 
right to meddle with dia. The Helots of Sparta wore a dpbepa 
and «vv (Athen. 657p). The slaves at Sicyon were called starwva- 
xopopot because they were dressed in a Kxarwvakn, a coarse frock 
with a border of sheepskin (Theopomp. ap. Athen, 271 D), ef. Ar. 
Eccles. 721-4; Lysist. 1151. According to Suidas and Hesychius 
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Pisistratus compelled Athenians to wear a frock of this kind in 
order that the country people might be ashamed of their hess: 
and so keep away from town ! 
katérptBov, contemptuously, ‘rubbed’, ‘wore out’, ws Tov 
Tore poy otov onevapioy KatareTpippevoy Plat. ’Aleib. 1.1185; exdorny 
Tov Yuxa@v Toda ohpara warar pipe Plat. Phaedo 87D; THY pev 
xXAapvsa Karérpipe Aapeios, ovx és paxpay, THY pynunv 5 ob ” waren pipe 
Ths Swpeads Themist. Or. 8, p. 110. For the subject ef. Arrian, 
ISN, fle MD 
56. Sor = ws as often in poetry, especially epic. 
éAahot: types of timidity. 7eOnmdres zdTe veBpot Il. 4. 243; 
Tp@as of TO mapos TEep pulakwys EdAXAapoow éeoixecay Il, 138. 102; ef. 
Aayws Dem. De Cor. 263 ; ‘ vitas hinnuleo me similis, Chloe’ Hor. 
Od. 1. 23.1. Roman /fugitivi were called cervi. 
évep., ‘lived,’ with a suggestion of ‘ grazed like animals’. 
57. Of. 1109. 
58. Cf. 780, 977, 1018. 
ot & cio opoav avéxerOar Od. 16. 277. 

59. yeray é évt Il. 2. 270; Od. 20, 358, 21. 376. 

60. yvopy = yvapiopa, ‘ distinctive mark of good and bad men.’ 
‘Though they are now ayaboi they still behave like kaxol (who 
ruin a state), for they do not know the difference between good 
men and bad.’ 

Cf. étay mayTas wat BeBAnkores, ov pa5cov yva@vae TH Mrrciay* 5.0 
Kal A€youcr yvwpny exew Grav GBodros 7, Stay 5é BEeBAnKws, ovK exeELY 
Arist. Hist. Anim. 576. 15; ‘de dentibus equorum aetatem indi- 
cantibus.’ 

62. Cf. 118, 979-82. ws Kat eyw rHv | ex Ovpod pidreoy Tl. 9. 342; 
€x Ovpa Se prredvre Bion 6. 25 €« mavTds voov Hat. 8. 97. 

xpety: Pind. N. 8. 42; see p. 42. 

63. amo yA. )( é« 6. ‘in word alone’; 7T@ v@  dpolws Kamd Tijs 
yAwoons heya Soph. O. Col. 936. In Aesch. Agam. 813 )( ‘re ipsa’ ; 
ef. Hes. W. D. 709; cf. amd ordpatos, pwris )( amd kapdins. am. y. also 
means ‘by word of mouth’ (dire de bouche); dca Te amd yAwoons 
cipnto avrois etrov Thuc. 7.10; Hdt. 1. 123. 

64. xp. omovd. : H. Herm. 332. 

oup., ‘share.’ ovup. ovpBddraa, ‘form mutual contracts,’ Plat. 
Laws 958 c. 
65. yon. Similar warnings 1100, 1170. 
élupav, ‘wretched,’ jdimmerlich. Cf. a similar use of dvaTnvos, 
miser, infelic. Somewhat similar is dcvpn evi copy Hes. W. D. 
639 ; @(upé Ar. Clouds 655. 

66. én’: cf. KadOv eldos én’ I. 3. 45; 0d5€ moTé oguy ov re Te THLAVORVAL 
ém. 5€0s v7’ aroAéoba Od. 8. 563. 

67. After 56Aous some add 7’; there is no need for it after the 
first of a series; ef. Il. 1. 37; Hes. Th. 339; Pind. Ol. 9. 32. 

moAvtrAokia, hap. leg.; the adject. -cos is common (ef. 215), = 
dolosus, ‘twisting, wily, slippery, shifty ’. Snpiov Tup@vos moAv- 
monivrepov Pl. Phaedr. 2304; otmw ravrns jKovca moAuTAoKWTEpas 
yuvairds Ar. Thesm. 485. Hesych. equates it with woAvtpomos. 

épidnoay, ‘have acquired a taste for’; it is nota gnomic aorist. 

68. pykére owlop., perditi; cf. 235, 288, 675. dvdpes oious dev 
év médAEL TOUS owOnoopévous Plat. Theaet. 176; Ser yap Thy moALTELay 
THY péedAAouTaV awlecba TavTa BovrAccOa TA pEpn THS MéAEwS Efvai Kal dia- 
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uevey TavTa Arist. Pol. 1270; aif yap TA€loTaL . . . TOAELOVTAL pev oaCov- 
Tat, KaTAKTHOAapEVat Fe THY dayay amoddvvTat Arist. Pol. 1334; o@ Copa )( 
aXickopa Th, 236. operat = tyaivey, ‘to be well, prosper 
owlopevov ce Kal byaivovta yphnoacba Tots BiBdtos Hesych. od. 
)( dvorvxev Ar. Frogs 1450. Here and in 235, 675 4 has owt, 
0 owt. : the readings “of the other MSS. are not recorded. 

69. Cf, 284. 

71. per’, ‘in quest of,’ as in Homer. 

BovAev, ‘prefer.’ Cf. éel odd BovAopa aitiy oiko éxew Il, 
1.112. See note on 146. 
Kai 7OAX’ endynoa | Il. 9. 492, Od. 5. 223; 7. poynoas | Od. 6. 

175, 23. 101. 

72. 680v Exter€oavtes | Od. 10. 41. 

73. avaxowéo: cf. aidéo 13831. I have found no other instance 
of xovéw. Pind, uses kowdw. Kkowwvéw is common ; dvarowwvéopa 
Plut. Brut. 12. Cf. prydw, -€w, dyxdw, -éw, pacriyow (Hdt. 7. 54) 
-éw (Hdt. 1. 114). 

74, Cf. 498, 580, 622, 698, 792, 814, 1016. 

75. émy. more frequently with dat. or with apdés and accus. as 
Thue. 7. 21; with émi Plat. Menex. 241 p. La Roche is wrong in 
saying that this is the only instance of émy. ¢. accus. Cf. dikacoy 
émy. mpaypa Plat. Crito p. 450; émexeipnoas kana Eur. Hipp. 707. 

peéeya Epyov (in a different sense) Od. 3. 261. 

76, dvnxeotov daBev aryos Il. 5. 394. 

77. éyvwnes OTe KTnpATaV TaVTwWY eoTl TLbUmTATOY aYi)p piros GuVETOs 
te kal evvous Hdt. 5. 243; mords &v kaKots dvip Kpeiaowy yadnvns 
vauTidoot eicopay Eur. Orest. 727. 

avrepv., hap. ley. Cf. avticnkdw, -oTabpiCw, -Tadavrevw, -peT pew. 
Two constructions are possible—(1) dat. with gold; (2) gen. against 
gold. ov8 ei Kkév G avtoy xpvo® epvcacOa dvwya Il. 22. 851; ayri- 
aonnwoas 5é ce pbciper THs apo’ edmpagias Eur. Hee. 57, For the 
infin. ef. [u@Av] yadendy 6€ 7 dpvccew Od. 10, 305. 

78. Siyxoor., ‘ civil dissension’; épya d:yootacins Sol. 4.38. It is 
contrasted with déekp@y dépoppooivn by Plut. who (Mor. 479 a) 
quotes a proverb év 5é d:xoaraain Kal 6 nayKakos Empope TiYshs. 

79. Cf. 645; ratdpo 8 év mévw morol Bpotav kaparov petadapBavew 
Pind. N. 10.78; ‘diffugiunt cadis cum faece siccatis amici ferre 
iugum pariter dolosi’ Hor. Od. 1. 3%, 26. 

dv8p. ér. I], 16. 170. 

81. dp. 0. €x. | Il. 22. 263 ; dvbixa 0. €x. | Hes. W. D. 133 dundéa 
0. €X. | W. D. 112 ; radracippova 0. éx. | Tyrt. 5.5; ef. Th. 765. 

82. perexw not in Hom. or Hes., wedéxw is used by Aleaeus and 
Sappho, per. by Pindar. It takes ‘the thing shared in the genitive, 
the share in the accus. 

83. SEqpevos frequently in the same metrical position (cf, 153, 
403) in Hom. ; cf. Od. 15. 90, 21. 22, 23. 253. 

1. én av0p. Od. 1. 299 and often. 

84. by generic. 

Gyou: ef. ob Kev aAnuos €in aviip @ TOGCa yevorro Ll. 9. 125; avdpi 5¢ 
K« ovk eifere... Os ee 7 ein Kai €500 Anunrepos durny Tl. 18. 322. 
ayo, of a ship, Od. 24, 299. For the compar ison cf. €o7. yap 
dpaporéporow erie et TOAAG par’, ovd’ av ynus éxard(uyos 
dyOos dporo I). 20, 247; ‘una navis est iam bonorum omniun’ Cic. 
ad Div. 12. 25. 
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85. For the eyes as the seat of aidws ef. paciv ovdevi otras évon- 
Haiveobat ray Twaw avaiderav ws év Tois dpOadpois ‘ oivoBapés, Kuvds 
oppar’ exo’ nov (Il. 1.225) On the Sublime, ch. 4. 4. 

87. Bt as often, qualifying two clauses introduced by pe 
and 6é. 

GAAy is better than a@AAas which is due to gpévas (A infra 
1082 c). 

éxe, ‘direct, turn’; ediovd’ éyov wKéas immous I]. 3. 263; ré7 
GdAoo abrov dupa Oarépa 5é vody éxovta Soph. Trach. 272. For the 
sentiment ef. Il. 9. 313; Psalms 28. 3, 62. 4. 

88. Cf. 416, 622, 1372 ; Kodpos éverr véos | Sol. 11. 6 

89. Ka. 0. v., ‘sincerely’ ; Kai je KaAT) yuv7) popoin Kabapdy Oenévy 
voov Scol. 20; 6. dyvaumroy voov Aesch. Prom. 164. 

am., ‘give up’; pv dmoanwy Ll. 19, 35; pau adrerdvtos I. 19. 

5; italso means ‘disown’; dz. Toy vidv ind Knpuxos Plat. Laws 928 p. 

90. Cf. moAEpov, ExOpav aipeoba. 

91. Bixa voov, ‘a forked, divided, deceitful mind’; )( py; ef. 
910. Cf. mordv yap obbey yAOooa bid oT6pmaTos AadEl SiydpvO0v Exovca 
Kapdin vénua Pittac. ap. Diog. L. 1. 4. 53; &xévouvs dolosus. The 
sense is different in dixa Oupov éxovTes I1. 20. 32. 

93. Spans: cf. airy of éooeiTar... vjas évimpnoa, OTE pr) avTds ye 
Kpovioy euBado Il. 13. 319; ‘the clause isa relative conditional, 
bre py = et py’ (Leaf and B.). 

The reading of AO is better than that of the other MSS., ‘as 
long as you can see him’, not ‘as long as he sees you’. 

94. vor. : cf. ‘absentem qui rodit amicum’ Hor. Sat. 1. 4. 81. 
ddAnv with kak. in apposition is better than the redundant voc. 
adAn (inf. MSS.). 

iqou: cf. da Aepidecoay teva Il. 3. 152 ; yAwooar ouKeT ATTiKIY 
iévras Sol. (A. Pol.12). yAwaca, ce ee occurs in Hom. (Od. 19. 
175); ‘mere talk’ Hes. W. D. 709; dwevdel mpds dkpove xadrKeve 
yAoooar Pind. P. 1. 88. 
95, Join ér. av. ‘associate’; . éo8. predicate. 
96. ot 7’ €} pev BaCovor, Kan@s 8 dmbev ppovéovor Od. 18. 168. 
A@a: see on 853. 

97. Totos bs Od. 2. 286, 4.826; rorotTos bs Soph. Antig. 691, Thue. 
2, 60. 

98. opyny, ‘ Tees 7 as 214, 312, 964, 1059; Hes. W. D. 304; 
‘bad temper’ Th. 1223, 1301; ofa ce val pa Oeors cal Bapiy dvra 
pepe (o€ = Eros) Meleag. A. P. 12. 48. 

99, dvi kaciyyntov feivds 0 ixérns TE TETUKTOL Od. 8. 546. eee 
gives different counsel, pndé KacvyynTw ioov moetcOa éraipov W. 
707 ; cf. 1050 and aan ér? dvd Badrdev Od. 12. 217. 

100. | dpaleo as 557; cf. eppdcOn Kal és Ovpoy €Badrero Hat. 1. $4. 

éEomtow | 112, 1286. 

101. pydeis does not occur in Hom. ypnéev Il. 18. 500. 

102. at K’ Opedés Te -yerwpeda I. 13. 236; but ray 8 drAAwy ovdéev ap! 
jv dpedros Th. 700 ; TaY dedos oddéev Hat. 8. 68. 

103. ob yap Kev proud o? bree Kaxov OA. 12. 107. 

mov. xaA.: Od. 23, 249. 

104, éoOdov : ef. mupny 7’ EumAncéuev EgOAGv Od. 11. 31. There is 
no doubt that originally A had peyadovva; this was changed into 
petradovvac. The Latin translation has -ndare after an erasure ; 
evidently the translator found peyas. which he rendered by magnum 
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dare. The correction in A is therefore later than the Latin transla- 
tion, which probably belongs to the twelfth century. Is the origin 
of eyo. to be sought in wéyorov (111)? For rov (demonstr.) ef. TO 
256. See Appendix. 

105. Cf. 854, 955, 1367. 

106. Kat after igos, dpotos, avtis, mapamAnowos = ac after aeque, &e. 
We have ozeipew oréppa év yn (Plat. Rep. 497 8) as well as om. dpoupav 
Hes. W. D. 463. The poet was possibly thinking of the sea as 
atpuyeros in the sense of ‘unharvested’; gx) caxdv & épéns’ omeipey 
igov €or évi novtw Ps.-Phocyl. 152 ; «is wérpas re Kal Aldous omeipovTes 
of fruitless marriage Plat. Laws 838 £ ; ‘ Plena tot ac tantis referetur 
gratia factis, nee sinet ille tuos litus arare boves’ Ov. Trist. 5. 4. 
48; ‘Quid harenae semina mandas ? non profecturis litora bubus 
aras’ Ov. Her. 5.116. ‘Sancho, I have always heard it said that 
to do good to the vulgar is like throwing water into the sea’ 
Don Quixote i. 19; and again ‘ The wicked are always ungrateful ’. 

The Greeks had a great many proverbial expressions to denote 
useless labour, mAvvew Aidov, &c.; see Theocr. 16. 62 and Leutsch- 
Schneidewin, Paroemiogruphi Graeci, passim. 

107, pada rev Badd Anov aie | cis Opas dudev Od. 9. 134. 

108, maAw dvriA., for the redundancy ef. mddAvv aidtis Pind. Ol. 1. 
68; madAw avaBrAénew Ar. Plutus 95. 

avtTtA. is more common in the middle. It has been maintained 
that the word did not exist until the Attic period. Eur. uses the 
act. H. F. 646; omevdos avriAaBety z7Hv am évev xapira Longus, A. P. 
OL ITS: 

109, 10, Cf. ‘ A feller could do me ninety-nine good turns, and if 
he done me one bad one it would wipe ’em all out, Sandy, by Mrs. 
Hegan Rice. 

110. ékxéxy., ‘wasted’; Kaxyéw 7o nav cddiopa Soph. Philoct. 13 ; 
6 yap tapos eis Kevov Hudy pOxXOos emt Enpots ExnéexvT aiyadois Hpigr. 
Adesp 

111, 12. No satisfactory explanation of these lines has yet been 
offered. The Latin translation of 111 runs: ‘boni maximum 
gaudent patientes 3 Welcker renders: ‘boni plurimum fruuntur 
beneficio accepto’ ; Dreykorn gives us: ‘at probi homines maximi 

(commodi) participem faciunt ubi acceperunt’; Hartung prints 
Ta peyar’ ev tavp’ toxovor mabdvres Which he translates, ‘vergilt 
mit Wucher die kleinere Wohlthat’; others explain: ‘having 
experienced the greatest benefit, enjoy it? 

The contrast to jy 8 ev ayaprns and éxcéxuvrar requires the 
general sense to be: ‘the good do not take offence at the greatest 
of wrongs, but show gratitude for the good services they have 
received’. The conjectures dpavpicxovor (Ahrens) and édappicovat 
(Bergk) are admirably suited to the context ; I have adopted the 
former (‘blot out, hide’) as it is closer to the MSS. readings. Cf. 
OUTE Ad-yos 200s pavAny mpHéw apauplorer, ovre mpHeus dyabn) Braopnpin 
Avpaiverac Democr. ap. Stob. Append. Flor. § 14; ebvopia Travel 
1eopov, bBpw dpaupot Sol. 4.35 5 moAdoi ye Ovnrav TO pare Tas duppopas 
(nrous’ dau pour Kadmon punted Gat wana Eur. fr. 420 ; TO Hey. = T. Me 
KakoVv, OY T. f. KAKMS TAO. AS TA péeyloTa ev TAOwy Dion Prus. Hunter 
§ 53 (in Wilamowitz Reader, vol. i). 

112. pvfpa cannot = pryjyy as many commentators maintain 
(uv. €x. = remember’). I propose the following : ervfjpa 6é xovo’, 
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‘they pile up a memorial of thanks to good deeds.’ Kat yap. (‘ viz. 
thanks’) hendyadys as 1040. Their gratitude is the monument 
which shows that they pare not forgotten, 70 pyjya moAAO) Xwaov- 
ow ag ias jpov Xen. Cyr op. 7. 3, 11. This reading suits apavpicxovar; 
cf. évtadioy 5€ ToLodrov ovr’ case ov0’ 6 mavdapdrwp duavpwoe xpbvos 
Simon. ap. Diod. 11. 11 ; Marpé«do10 rapou prj’ €upeva Il, 23. 619, 
* something to remember the burial of P.’ 

For the sentiment cf. dxeotat To ppéves EoOdGy Il. 13. 115; * Et 
bene apud memores yeteris stat gratia facti’ Verg. Aen. 4. 539. 

114. For nautical metaphors and comparisons ef. 458, 460, 576, 
856, 970, 1273, 13861. rots modAoto. yap Bpotay admoartds éaO ératpeias 
Acpnv Soph. Ajax 683. 

115, 6 = 643, 4; Pseudo-Phocyl. 92 = Th. 115. La Roche objects 
to the genitives méc. Bp., on the ground ‘ein iihnliches Beispiel des 
Genetivs ist mir nicht bekannt’. There is no irregularity ; it is 
implied that they are companions of the meat and drink and not 
of the man himself (cf. ‘disciples of the loaves’); ef. Bovddve, 
pnxaviara, movevpeve, Saitos eraipe H. Herm. 436: the lyre is called 
datos Eraipy ib. 31. 

117. Cf. 963 sqq. 

118. ‘Nor is there anything of greater value than caution.’ 
Needless objection has been raised against this line; the generali- 
zation is perfectly natural. ‘ Nothing is harder or worth more 
heed than to discover a counterfeit man’ (Harr.) is hardly 2 
possible translation ; it is a long way from mepi roAAod civ to mepl 
mA. evdaB, eivat. It is far better to take evA. as genitive of the 
standard of comparison with mdéovos corresponding to dvdpés 
with «/85, ; various emendations have been proposed to secure the 
meaning, ‘nothing requires more caution than such a man’; the 
best is Heimsoeth’s é06’ bmep 7 tAgovos or Peppimiiller’s éotiv bmep: 
mA€ovos. epi mAEovos like wept moAAOd civar Antiph. 1.3; mept mAciorov 
eivac Andoe. 1. 29; wept mayros éroretro dvampdgacdar Xen. Cyr, 1. 4. 1. 

119. Owing to the repetition of Kupve it is better to regard 
117, 18 as a separate poem. 

KiBdyAos, ‘counterfeit, spurious’; dpyipeov Xen. Mem. 3. 1. 9 
xpnopos Hdt. 1. 66. Pind. uses «i®dados in a fr. ap. Athen. 455 

dvoxeTos = asa = avextos Sendurable’. ov ydp ér’ avaxera 
épya rerevxaTa Od, 2, 63. 

Cf. Scol. 7. 

120. dv8pi cod | 1004. copds is not found in early epie with 
the exception of Margites 2. ; 

121, Cf. Kat véov éy ornPecor 507; cf. 387, 899 

AceAHOQ: cf. EmsAeAaGa Pind. Ol. 10. 4. 

122, év ppeoty Grcpoy Arop Il. 17. 111; Hrop év ond. Il. 1. 188, 
év xpadin Il. 20.169. 86Ar.ov: ef. 1244, 

Wvipos a rare word ; Yvdpator pnuas Ly cophron 2 235, which the 
Sechol. explains, dWevopevais Aovdopias ; Yudpatct + €xOpay pyxavais 
dvatAécwv ib, 1219. 

124. dvinpdtatov |, frequently; cf. 210, 258, 812, 1356. 7. gor’ 
av. | Tyrt. 10. 4. 

125. Cf. 1059- 62. For the seo after another optat. ef. reO@vainy 
OTe ee pete Tavra pedo. Mimn. 1. 

127. leg. dviov, ‘a thing for sale? ; TO TOY avian on ae épavres Kal 

THY ee THY KaTa THY ayopay Demosth. Ph. 4 The meaning is 
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‘nor can you divine its quality when you have, as it were, come 
to buy it’. ‘You can no more test a friend before using him than 
you can test a cow which you see in the market before buying it.’ 
The comparison with a émoGvyoy still continues ; ‘ you must first 
put the animal under the yoke, its appearance in the market is no 
guide, for things are not what they seem.’ There is certainly 
a reference to the ‘yoke of friendship’. 

128. yv., ‘judgement’; éf. Oeoi | 540, 554. i&€a here first. Pind. 
has it Ol. 10. 103; ef. ‘errorem blandis tardat imaginibus’ (reflection 
in the water) Propert. 1. 20. 42. 

129, 30. Cf. 653, 4. 

dpernv, the qualities of an dayaGds, ‘mental and corporal excel- 
lence.’ €&. cf. dpern 8 Hv eEoxos a’ray Il. 14. 118; ef. the contrast 
between dpety and mAovros in 315-18. 

131. Stobaeus gives a perverted version of this couplet. The 
meaning of Theognis is ‘nothing on earth is better than pious 
parents’; he insists on the blessedness of having good parents to 
teach their sons (cf. 27, 1049). In Stobaeus it has been changed 
to mean ‘ There is nothing better than father and mother in the 
eyes of all pious men’. For the form of the couplet cf. 1223, 4, 
1225, 6. 

132. €mdeto. emdeTo Epyov dmacw II. 12. 271, ‘there has come to 
be, there is’ (L.and B). Our MSS. give émie7o ois. 7 was easily 
dropped after the preceding 7. 

pep. : ef. ois & UBpis Te pepndre Kann Kal oxéTrALa épya Hes. W. 
D. 238. 

133-42. Cf. 833-6, which give quite a different point of view ; 
both elegies are undoubtedly genuine; cf. 1075-8. This proves 
that difference of standpoint should not be urged in proof of dual 
authorship. 

133 sqq. Cf. 164, 639, 660. Cf. Od. 1. 82-45; ote pou airin éoai, 
Geot vd prot airioi eiow Ll. 3. 164, 

134, Satopes : 5Hpa 5 dpucra Dewy yiyvera dOavarwy Sol. 13. 64; 
Tl. 24. 527 sqq. 

135. Of. 585; | undé tu’ dvOpwray Od. 7. 31. 

136. Cf. 162. Join és rér. ayad.; cf. did yap Oe0d Kal 7d Kakdy «is 
dyaboy perme: yryvopevoy Menander Tlepir. 49. 

rovTo 5 apaxavoyv ebvpety, 6 Te viv ev Kal TeAEUTA pEepTaToy avbpi 
ruxeiv Pind. Ol. 7. 25. 

137. i.e. kakdy TéAos. KaKd eoOddv eOnxe | Od. 15. 488. 

139. Cf. 617; GArX od Zeds aydpecor vonwara navra TedevTa LI. 
18. 328. 

140. ioyet, ‘keep back, prevent’; cf. | toxe nwriAdav 816 ; ioxe 
yap aidws nal Séos Tl. 15. 657. 

meipata, ‘barriers’; the phrase 7m. du. recurs at the end of a 
pentam. 1078; in 1172 the word has a different meaning. 

144. @vnrav has been unnecessarily changed. It should not be 
joined to oddels (as La Roche and Buchholz take it), but to ixérny ; 
its position near d@ay. makes it very emphatic, ‘A man who makes ~ 
a request of men is regarded by the gods.’ For the juxtaposition 
of Ov. a0. cf. 1171. 

ix. : ef. ris yuvainds ixérns yevopevos Thuc. 1. 136; Zeds 8° 
emTipnrop ixeraav re elvan re £eimos Od. 9, 270 ; iaov 8 bs O inerny bs 
re feivov xandv éptn Hes. W. D. 327; dvOpumous wey tows Anoes atondy 
TL Tohaas, ov Anges SE Oeods oVSE AoyiCopevos Lucian, A, P. 10. 27. 
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145, 6. Cf. 753, 1153, 4, 1155, 6. 

146. For the consequences see 199. 

xphpara 8 ipeipw pev exe abdixws 5é remacba odie eOédw Sol. 13. 7. 

BovAopar 7H: cf. BovrAop’ éyd adv adov Eupeva 7) aoréoOa Il. 1. 
117; Od. 17. 404; also €0érAew 7, alpeicOa, 5éxeOa, (nretv, Sixadv 
ort, AvolTEArE, €.g. Ypeito Kal oly TO yevvaiw peoventeiy 7) ov TO 
adinw mréov Exew Xen. Ages. 4; ‘volo quam’ Livy 3. 68. 11 ; ‘statuo 
quam’ Nepos, Dat. 8. 1; ‘probo quam’ Tacit. Ann. 1. 58; see fydvov 
7 Th. 577; iSvov 7 Plat. Gorg. 481 c. 

macdpevos: Theocr. 15. 90; éracw Aesch. fr. 199, 

W475 Phocyla 14. 

Sorel por TAY Gydpav Tay Sikacoctvay parépa TE Kal TiOavay Tay 
dddav dperav Polus ap. Stob. 9. 54; ‘una excellentissima virtus 
iustitia’ Cic. Nat. Deor. 1. 2; ‘nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus’ 
Juv. 8. 20. 

149, 50. Cf. 315-18, 683, 865. ur) wAodTOV eings* odx? Oavpacw Bedr 
dv x@ KaiioTos padiws éxtHoaTo Eur. ap. Stob. 93. 9; mAodvros dé xat 
decAotow dmret Bacchyl. 1. 51. 

150. of wAcioto KaKxoi Bias ap. Diog. Laert. 1. 5. 6. 

potp’ mera = péreor, potpa = ‘dower, share’; cf. 606, ov5° 
aidovs potpay éxovow Od. 20.171. €metat in this sense (‘accompany’) 
is common in Th.; ef. 164, 410, 412, 635, with ev 327. 

151, 2. Cf. 321, 693, Hes. W. D. 213-18. 

kak@ (A) should be retained; the gods begin the ruin of a 
bad man by giving him tps ; he will then do the rest himself. 

ém. Gnomie Aor. as 196, 329, 385, 463, 498, 500. 

152. w&pyn as well as ywp7n is used with this significance (‘position, 
honour, regard, make of no account’). wpn yap 7 ddtyn TédAeTAUL 

. Tie pH Bios évdov Hes. W. D, 30 ; «i & ottws dvipds Tor dAwpéevov 
oben? &pn Tyrt. 10. 11; ods pev dy byets mayres EAnode dpxovtas év 
otdepid xwpa eoovrar Xen. Anab. 5. 7. 28 ; of tds peyictas xwpas éxovTes 
Pol. 1. 43. 1; ‘Socrates voluptatem nullo loco numerat’ Cic, De Fin. 
2, 28. Bergk quotes a gloss from Hesychius: dywpos' év xatapa 
A€yeTar 6 pyre Taéiy Blov pre KataoTacw oikias éxwv, and adds: 
‘videntur enim, cum quem diris devoverent et extorrem facerent, 
precati esse, ut scelerati hominis pydeuia ywpa esset, quorsum etiam 
aidputos apud Cratinum et Aristophanem spectat. Atque Hesychii 
testimonium plane confirmat devotio, quam edidit Kumanudes in 
sylloge titulorum sepuler. 2585 ral ef Te wédAdee epyaCecOar, avdvnra 
avT@ yivoiTo Kal axwpa Kal dporpa Kal apavn avT@ aravra yévorro.’ 

153, 4. See Introd. p, 48. 

Cf. 751. 

xépov vBpos vidy (oracle) Hdt. 8. 77. wBpiw xdpov parépa Opacv- 
pu@oy Pind. Ol. 18.10, on which Gildersleeve comments: ‘Theognis 
reverses the genealogy ; but that makes little difference, as ac- 
cording to Greek custom grandmother and granddaughter often 
bore the same name. It is a mere matter of “YBpis, Képos, ” VBpis.’ 
We should certainly start from xdpos; ef. tBpi re Tite: TAOdTOS, 
ov ped& Biov Eur. fr. 441; 6p® 5& rots moAAoiow avOpuTos eyo 
Tixrovoay UBpw tiv TapuW eimpagiay Eur. fr.440. Diog. Laert. (1. 59) 
quotes as a saying of Solon’s roy jpév kdpov Tod mAovTOU yervaoba, THY 
3 UBpw bd Tov Kdpov. 

154, See on 946. dpria eidévac Od, 19. 248 ; dprippoy Od. 24. 261. 

155, Cf, 1115. ev. 0. same metric. pos. 1129. 
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Hnd€ ToT’ ovAopEVNY TEvinv Ovpop9dpov avdpl TétrAAO dvediCey, 
paxapwy Sdaw aiév édvtav Hes. W. D. 717, 718. Homer has éup. 
aXOos, KapaTos, Pappaka, onuara. 

xoAwbets |. marpl yoAwbels | Od. 15, 254. 

156. axpnp. Od. 17. 502; hap. leg. in Homer. 

T™pod.: un por Spa mpddepe Il. 3. 64. 

157. émpp. Aika 5é rots pev raBovow padeiv émppémec Aesch. Agam. 
250; ob rav Sixalws THD emppéenoars TOA pHviy Tw’ 7) K6TOY TW 7} 
BraBnv otpar@ Aesch. Eum. 888 ; intrans. Il. 14. 99. 

7waA.: cf. Il. 8. 69, 22. 209. wad. dinns H. Herm. 324. GAA. 
GAA, cf. dAdoTE GAAos Exer 232, 318; dAdAoTeE GAA | Od. 4, 236. GAAW 
is better than dAdws (Stob.). The sense is: ‘Do not cast a man’s 
poverty in his teeth. You may suffer a similar fate yourself. 
Zeus shifts the balance for one man now, for another at another 
time (and you may be that man), now for wealth, now for poverty.’ 
ahAws would mean, ‘Zeus may make him rich again.’ 

159. péya, ‘ boastful’ ; cf. Od. 3. 227, 16. 248, 22.288 ; péya Aéyeuy 
Plat. Apol. 20 x. 

160. vv xqp., night first, as in vdeTes Te kal juépae Od. 14. 93 ; 
Pind. Pyth. 4. 130; pyre vit wnW juépa emoxerw Thue. 1. 129. 

GAN’ Hepa TOL TOAAG ai péAaiva VvE Titer Bporotow Kur. fr. 102 ; 
pe jpépa ta pev Kabeirey bYddev, Ta B Hp avw Bur. fr. 424; ws 
Huépa KAivee TE KaVayEL TaALW dmavTa TavOpwrea Soph. Ajax 131 ; cf. 
Th. 664. 

161. pp. dya@no Od. 14. 421; Kak. daipwv Od. 10, 64. 

Menander protested against such views: dmav7i daiuwy avdpi 
suptaploratar evdds yevopevw, puataywyds Tov Biov, dyads’ Kaxdv yap 
daipov’ ov vopuoréoy eivar Biov BAanrovra xpnorov fr. incert. fab. 18. 

162. yiv. eis: cf. 136. 

164. Cf, 640, 660, 

166. Cf. drep Oe@v 171; avev Oeov Od, 2. 372; )( oy Saiporv Il. 11. 
792; ovr 6e@ Il. 9. 49 

167. Cf. 441. ob yap Tis émyOoviey ravta 7 evdaluov épv Bacchyl. 
5. 55. 

168. mavres bcous Ovnrods 7éAtos Kabopa Sol. 14. 2; so HRédAros 
xatrabepcera Od, 11. 16, 

169. ‘The man who is actually (ai) blaming the favourite of the 
gods is at that very time praising him.’ For the sequel will show 
that what was blamed really deserved praise ; the apparent blunders 
were but steps on the road to success, The antithesis is between 
gods and men as friends. It is the man whom the gods esteem 
that always succeeds ; the man helped by his fellow (dvdpés) leans 
on a broken reed. Bergk’s reading (tiy@o’, bv) gives a similar 
sense, ‘him a man praises even when blaming’. For another 
explanation see Harr, p. 215. 

The text has been emended by some editors because they 
have assumed that 6 «at = nal 6 (ef, év nai Pind. Ol. 2. 31, Pyth. 
10. 58). ‘ 

Ty. ov dy ddavara TL peor, TovTw| Kal Bporavy pypav enecOa 
Bacchyl. 5. 198 ; cot 8 bray riypGowy, ovdev Se pidwy Eur. H. Fur. 1338. 

popetpevos. ‘The existence of parallel forms in -aw, -ew begins 
as early as Archilochos, though it is not till the New Ionic period 
that these puzzling forms appear in great numbers. The elegy 
recognizes the existence of the -ew form in but one verb (Th, 169, 
369)’ W. Smyth, Ionic Dial. § 49. 
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Cf. cod yap ovdels ywpls ebTuXEl BpoTay ovd' eis TO peEiCov HABE" TAs 
Ovntav 8 eya xaipe Kedevw Oewy Arep podupias Eur. fr. 1014. 

170. GvOpmmwy odrtyov pkey KapTos, Gmpakror 5é pedAnddves Simonid. 
fr. 39. 

yiv. o¥5.| : 462, 798, 1182 ; Mimn. 12. 2. 

171. ofow émeore kparos H. Dem. 150; év rots (Beots) yap Tédos 
éativ 6ua@s ayabav Te kaxav Te Hes. W. D. 669. 

174. yqpws «. Wr. in apposition to mavrwy, ‘including both old 
age, &e.’ 

y. woAvov Pind. Isthm. 6. 15, Bacchyl. 3. 88 ; modAcopétapor yx. 
Bacchyl. fr. 21; dpyadéws péperar moAtds xpdvos A. P. 9.499. 1. Men 
assign the attributes of the effect to the cause ; death (pallida mors) 
looks like a dead person, old age like an old man; cf. yAwpdy déos 
Od, 11. 48. 

qmiados was almost certainly malaria; typhoid and Malta 
fever have also been suggested by modern medical experts. ‘There 
seems to be no hint in the ancient writings that malaria was 
caused by mosquitoes. But Mr. P. Giles writes to say that ‘ta 
Norse scholar has suggested that jiados is the same word as 
#miodos, 2 moth which annoys bees, in Aristotle’s Natural History, 
viii, 154, pointing out that in Lithuanian and Lettish there is 
a word which means both fever and moth”’; Malaria by W. H.S. 
Jones, pp. 24, 37, 54. 

pnoty Te eT avTOV Tols MAAS ETLXELPHTGL TEPVOLY Kal TOLS TUPETOLOLY 
Ar. Wasps 1038 ; one scholiast says jmiador 5€ eto of fryorvperor ; 
another has: 7Amlados TO mpd Tov nupeTod Kpvos* Apiotopavns Nepédas 
kab @ccpopopiafovcas ‘dua 5 Amiados muperov mpddpopos’. Hippocrates 
explains it as muperés. It also means ‘nightmare’; ef. "HmdaAns 6 
émminray Kal epéprwy Tols Korpwpévors Saiuwv' TO Se Sid TOD o Erepdy Tt 
onpaiver, TO KadXovpevoy pryonvperov Phryn. in Bekk. Anecd., p. 42. 

175. When quoted by itself this line was naturally given in the 
form xpr meviny ; see Introd., p. 82. 

evyovta. ovK aevos pevywy ovde mAOUTAY TE Kal CABov GAAG KaKHY 
nevinv Hes. W. D. 637; ‘per mare pauperiem fugiens, per saxa, 
per ignes’ Hor. Ep. 1. 1. 46. 

Badu«qrea (‘with deep hollows’) only in the best MS. (A). 
There is no ground for doubting the correctness of this reading ; 
the tendency of scribes (ef. er. n. on 1125) would be to substitute 
the more common Homeric word peyax. which meant ‘of great 
capacity’, ef. pw. deApis I]. 21. 22, ‘with mighty maw’; Aarcdaipwr 
untwecoa Od. 4.1, ‘full of hollows.’ In the expression p. mévtos 
(Od, 3. 158) it was often wrongly explained as ‘teeming with 
monsters’, cf. toAvanrea NetAov Theocr. 17. 98. 

176. purretv only in pres. and imperf.; it does not differ from 
pinrevy in meaning or construction; intrans, ef. furtodor 5& Kar 
eis THY OdAaTTay Xen. Cyneg. 9. 20, but 6. éavrdy Xen. Cyr. 3. 
1. 25; Bovdoipny dy piai 7’ és GAunv AevKados nétpas dro Eur. Cycl. 
166; €is roy Kvdvov motapoy pibayvta Arrian, Anab. 2. 4. Lucian, 
on three different occasions, quoting or paraphrasing these lines 
of Th. has (1) fimrety intr.; (2) trans. with reflex. ; (3) éppway 
with reflex. 

metp. HALB.: Il. 16. 35, &c. ; Hes. Th. 675, &e. 7A. is a word of 
uncertain derivation ; ‘high, huge, deep,’ suits the instances best 
(rocks, trees, caye, Tartarus, stone at the mouth of the caye where 
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the Cyclops dwelt), Some took it to mean ‘so high that the sun 
alone can traverse it’; accordingly roy pév 7’ HdrIB. Tl. 15. 273 was 
changed to roy pév @ HALB., as we are told by a scholiast ; later Greek 
authors used it in that sense. Hesych. connects it with daw = 
‘a rock’ (cf. jAcrevns Hes., Pind.), so Wharton, Etyma Graeca : 
others with ddiBas, ‘dry’ (Plat. Rep. 387¢), or #Ads, ‘erring’, 
‘with treacherous foothold’. 

177. kai ydp dvqap. All the ancient writers who quote this line 
(to Sedu.) have changed «ai into mas; this had to be done if the 
words were to form a complete sentence and to receive a general 
application (‘ poverty makes cowards of us all’). We reverse this 
process when we mention an object as ‘a thing of beauty and 
a joy for ever’; Keats wrote is. 

wm. Sdn. Kaparw 5. Od. 14. 318 ; obd€ 7 efze | Il. 4. 22. 

178. Cf. 268, 669, 815. 70d ordya pov d5éderac A. Pal. 11. 138; 
GdAa Képder Kal copia Séderar Pind. Pyth. 3. 54. For a criticism of 
Theognis see Eur, fr. 1055. 

173-8 is a complete elegy, 179, 80 does not belong to it. ‘Seek 
an escape from poverty by land and sea’ is too feeble to come after 
175, 6. 

179. yhv 7. #.€. v. Oadacons | Hes. Th. 762; cf. Od. 3. 142. 

180. Avow with genit. as in Od. 9. 421 (Gavarov). 

181. tA. K. same pos. 539. 

182. Cf. 684, 752. 

183. é€ ebyevav yevva Sosiad. (Sept. Sap. dict. ap. Stob. 3), cf. Eur. 
Androm. 1279 sqq., Elect. 1097-9 ; ‘nemo est tam neglegens quin 
summa diligentia eligat asinum qui suam saliat equilam’ Varro, 
Sat. Men. 236; ‘an si equam emisses quadripedem ut meo asino 
Reatino admitteres, quantum poposcissem dedisses equimenti ?’ 
ib. 502. 

Goethe in a passage of similar import wrote: ‘ Rinder und 
Pferde so wie Schafe’ Herm. u. Dor. Erato 176. 

Stobaeus quotes 183 in the form «dvas pey 67 vaunrrA. The dogs 
also appear in Plut. Lyc. 15 modAqjy aBeAtepiay Kai TUpoy evewpa Tots 
TEept TavTa TY GAAwY vopobeTHLaGLY, od Kdvas pev Kal immous bd Tots 
KpatioTros TOY dxeiew BiBaCovo.w; again mpos Tas dxElas Tovs EvyerEts 
inmous kal Kbvas wvotvTa Kal KiXp@vTal, dvOpwmov 5é OvdSEeY KpEdos Vop- 
(ovary evyévecay Plut. De Nobil. ap. Stob. 86; immous ei-yevéas 5i(npeda 
yerapdras Te Tavpous iilirévovtas, atap okvAdKwY md5as apyovs? yhuaL 
8’ ovx ayabiy épidaivoper appovéovres. ovde yuvr) KaKdv avdp amavaivera 
apvedv bvra Pseudo-Phocyl. 201 sqq. Plato (Rep. 459 a—p) has £ dogs, 
birds, horses’, in this connexion. In the popular adaptation of the 
Theognidean comparison the dogs had ousted the rams: the latter 
were certainly in the Megarian original. We have here an indication 
of the soundness of the text preserved in our MSS., as contrasted with 
the divergent versions presented by the quotations found in ancient 
writers (e.g. Stob.). Similar cases elsewhere in the Theognidea 
point toa continuous MSS. tradition as opposed to the form assumed 
by certain Theognidean lines which seized the popular fancy and in 
an adapted form were handed down from generation to generation 
as isolated proverbs and independent maxims. ‘The man that 
hath no music in his soul’ has by this time established its right to 
exist as an expression sanctioned by use and custom; the literary 
tradition has preserved the original ‘music in himself’. ‘Angels’ 
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visits few and far between’ has long since parted company with 
Campbell’s ‘ Angel visits, &e.’ 

It would seem then that they are wrong who see in the 
Theognidea nothing but a collection of quotations and fragments 
culled at a late date from the works of philosophers, moralists, and 

‘extractors’ of popular wisdom ;. passages like the present point to 
the survival of Theognidea in two distinct lines of life which 
branched off from one another at an early date, (1) as proverbs 
and maxims adapted for use in common talk ; (2) as integral parts 
of a continuous collection of elegiac verse. At the same time it 
cannot be denied that a few fragments have forced their way into 
our book, 

Megara was noted for its rams and the care taken to keep the 
breed pure; the citizens worshipped Demeter padopépos (Paus. 1. 
44.4; Diog. ap. Ael. V. H. 12.56). The Cynic Diogenes (Plut. de 
Cup. Div. p. 526), said that it was better to be the ram of a 
Megarian than his son. 

184. BovA. Bao. ‘We seck rams of noble breed, and a man wants 
them to pair with ewes of goodly stock ; but a noble man does not 
scruple to take to himself as wife an ignoble maid of ignoble stock.’ 
The parallel expression yjya: k7TA. requires that we should take é€ 
ayaday as the object and not the subject of Byc.; the subject is 
Tovs Kpiovs KTA. to be supplied from the preceding line. For Bjo. 
eg ayaé., we have an exact parallel in é« aod éaOAds éynuev Kal 
wakods €€ ayabou 189, 90, cf. 1112; ec éved yhua, ‘to marry my 
daughter, Hdt. 6. 130; é5i50cay 5é cal AyovTo é dAAnAwY Hat. 5. 92, 
see also Hat. 3. 84 

Others explain Byo. as passive ‘ wishes hisewes to be mounted 
by rams of goodly breed’; Camerarius construes mas Tis é0éAc 
emBnoec0ar ayabors THY appévwy (€€ ayabay GvTas) Tats avToU OnA€EaL. 
Welcker takes Byo.as ‘factitivum ut B:Baceyr’, ‘to set his horses on’. 

BhoecOa is probably an aorist infinitive, ef. cateBnoero Od. 
1. 330. It is also possible to regard it as a future; for in spite of 
the objections raised by many eminent scholars, the use of the 
future infin. with BovAopa, Teidw, Séopar, Ke., is well attested ; 
BovdAdpevor €€ adtéwy matdas exyevnocoba Hdt. 4. 111. Most MSS. 
of Thue. (ineluding the best) read éBovAorvto Tporipaphoebat (6. 57). 
AJI MSS. of Soph. Philoct. (1394) agree in giving meloev duvnodpeca : 
see Jebb’s note. Cf. Goodwin, I. 7. § 113; Gildersleeve, Gk. Synt. 
§ 326; and Spratt’s Appendix C to his edition of Thue. 6. 

185. peded.: c. genit. 1129, and Theoer. 9.12. This word is fre- 
quently used by Ionic writers, e.g. Hdt. 8. 115. In Hippoer. 
it = émpedetoOa, Oeparedw; TH inrp@ TO pwedrcdaivoyte adtéov. 

187. dvaiv. : c. infin. Il. 18. 450; ¢. accus. Od. 4. 651, Th. 1289. 

189. Cf, 523, 700 sqq.; Grd’ otdéy niyévea mpds Ta Xpnuata Eur. 
Tis 

191. Cf, 1349. 

192. paup., is obscured, ruined, spoilt.’ Ta 5€ popti? apaupwOein 
Hes. W. D. 698; cf. W. D. 325. 

Hepigerar €oOAA Kaxovow Hes. W. D. 179. For the position of 
ovv apart from its verb cf. 671, 680, 947. 

193. attés. Though the man himself knows, he still marries the 
woman. kakom. Che KakoTrar pida Tlitraxov Ale. 37 which some ex- 
plain as = ‘qui patriam vexat’. 
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194. oi. for the plur. cf. the frequent use of ddpu0, dbpara. 
xp. mev8. | 2 very common ending in elegy ; see Introd. p. 64. 

195. ebSo€os and évdofos both suit, as they are synonyms; but the 
former has the support of the best MS., it is more common in 
early Greek poetry, and it affords a better antithesis to xarddogor. 

advayky which not even the gods can resist (Eur. I. T. 1486), 
kpatepns bn’ avaynns | 3887 and Hes. Th. 517; «parepz) dvayen | I. 6. 
458, cf. Th, 419. 

196. évrte, ‘urges, impels.’ évtvev immovs Il, 5. 720; déras & 
évtovoy éxdorw Il. 9. 203; etré vw &vrv’ dvdyea Pind. Ol. 3. 28, on 
which Gild. remarks: ‘the extension of éytvvew from mapackevacew 
to deyefpev is not Homeric.’ 

197. xpfjpa does not occur in the Iliad ; it is frequently used in 
the Od. (e.g. 2. 78). For the sing. =‘ wealth, money ’, ef. yppya 
mpayya, mAovTOs, ovala, Anupwa Hesych.; 76 xphya mapa pev adrois 
[Arrixots| emt Tov mpaypatos 7 KTHMaTOS, Tapa 5e Tos “Iwou Kam) THY 
xpnuatwv Pollux ; ém xoow dy ypnpuate Bovdotato trols matépas Kara- 
o.tetobar Hdt. 38. 388; dvros Tov ypnyatos év caxkiows Diod. 13. 106 ; 
TwAnoas jveyrey 70 xpnua Acts 4. 37. Arddev Il. 15. 489; Hes. 
Shield 22. For the sentiment cf.753 and Sol. 13.7; xpjpuata 8 ot*~ 
apmaxta, Oedabora TodAOY Gpeive* ei yap Tis Kal xepot Bin wéyav OABoy 
Anta 7) OY amd yAwoons AnioceTar.. . peta 5é puy pavpovor Ocoi Hes. 
W. D. 320sqq. Fora similar sentiment cf. Eur. El. 941-4. app. 
avy 066 yap Tor puTevbels CABos avOpwmmo1ct Tappovwrepos Pind. Nem. 
8.17; ef. mapxrAivw (Hes.), mappévw (Hom.). 

199. mapaxaipia péCwy Hes. W. D. 329; ‘scelesta patrans,’ cf. ‘im- 
portunum scelus’. 

200. krycetat, subjunct. dpkw, ‘by a false oath,’ cf. 399. 

KAerroovvn O bprw Te OA. 19. 3963 70 pey adrixa Képdiov ovTw 
bpkw vuiknoa Kal xpnyata Anicoacba Hat. 6. 86; cf. the whole story 
told by Hdt., an excellent illustration of the present theme. 

201. avtixa: cf. ef mep yap Te kal avtix’ "OAdpmos ovd« érédrETOEY, EK 
Te Kal oe TEdEl, oY TE pEydAaw arérioay II. 4, 160, 1. 

202. éy. «.: cf. 436, 661. éyevro Hes. Th. 199, 705; Pind. Pyth. 
3. 87. 

trep., ‘ prevails.’ ddA 6é rods brepaxdvtTas xparetyv Aesch. Prom. 
215. In Hom. it is used in the literal sense, ‘stood over,’ 7édAcos 
imepeoxebe yains (Il. 11. 735). 

203. Join ém’ avr. tp. 

204. Cf. 386. dpA., cf. Pind. Pyth. 3.13. Archil. has 74BAaxor. 

205. Cf. Sol. 18. 29; Solon’s poem affords a close parallel to the 
present elegy; cf. ‘neglegis immeritis nocituram postmodo te natis 
fraudem committere ?’ Hor. Od. 1. 28. 30, 

xpéos : cf. yperos 1196. f 

206. Cf. 1022. émexp. should be retained. All MSS. have it 
except O which has imexpépacer (for brep-), ef. BdAros aid én’ avipace 
npéparac Pind. Is. 8. 14; 6 8 Gpunros wpods emiucpéuatac Pavaros 
Simon. ap. Plut. Moral. 107 ; trepOev mérpy emucpéeparac H. Apoll. 
284; for imepx-, cf. drav of marihp rep kpepace Pind. Ol. 1, 57, 
Th. 1022. (= Mimnermus). : 

207. kat., ‘caught up in a race.’ Kara yipas cuappey Od. 24, 390 ; 
nad kpéooov’ avdpav xepdvav expare Téxva xatapdptaca Pind. Is. 3. 
52; ‘raro antecedentem scelestum deseruit pede poena claudo’ 
Hor. Od. 3. 2. 31. 
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avatd., either (1) because it robs dry of her due, or (2) in the 
usual sense, ‘ relentless, stubborn.’ 

208. émi BA. : of sleep Il. 10. 26. 

Tédos OavaToro KddrAvPev dpOadrpods Il. 16, 502 ; ef. Il. 13. 580. 

209. ovSeis tor is better than ov« gory (332 a), as the repetition 
of éo7w in the pentameter would make the couplet feeble. The 
change is easy to account for ; ovdeis ro. became oddeara Which was 
corrected to ov éa7:. 

mot. ér.|: 529, 1367, Il. 15. 487. For the sentiment cf. 299; 
dobevis pevywy avnp Bur. El. 236; 7a pirwy 5 oddév, qv ris SvotuXT 
Eur. Phoen. 403. 

210. avinpétarov (332 b) is far better than dvinpdtepov (210) ; 
not ‘worse than exile’ but ‘the most painful element in exile’, 
‘the most distressing thing connected with it’. The couplet is 
better suited to the context after 331, 2, where it precedes another 
which is a pendant to it; (1) An exile has no friend (832 ab); 
(2) Do not befriend an exile (333, 4). 

211, 12. See Appendix. 

212. ‘He is not a bad man but a good man.’ 

oivos pev Ovnrota. Gedy Tapa S@pov apioTov, mvdpevos KATA MET POY 
brép métpov 5é xepeiwy Panyasis. 

émot. = ‘discreetly’, kata pétpoy )( imép petpov. Mr, Harrison 
offers an interesting explanation: ‘“ If a man drinks it wisely 
it is not a bad wine but a good.’ It is not strictly logical ; but 
probably Theognis was illogical of set purpose, meaning to suggest 
that it matters more how much a man drinks than what sort 
of wine. It is much as if Cyrnus had asked Theognis to recom- 
mend him a good wine, and Theognis had answered ‘ Half a 
bottle ’’,’ p. 138. 

213-18. A glorification of the Odysseus character ; moAvmAoKos = 
moAvTpotos acc. to Hesych. 

Sophocles, Antig. 705, is certainly a reminiscence of Th. 213. 
Antig. 707=Th, 221. This may be an indication that Soph. 
found these elegies near one another as they now stand in the 
Theognidea. 

213. émiotp., ‘change and vary to suit your friends.’ The word 
often means ‘ turn back, change’, émarp. tas vats Thue. 2. 90. 

mou. is proleptic. 

790s in this sense first used by Hes. In Hom. it = sedes, 
stabulum. For the sentiment cf. 00 yap rovovtwy det TovovTds ci’ Eyw, 
spoken by Odysseus, Soph. Philoct. 1049. radra pév mpds avdpds éore 
vouv €xovros .. . weTakvdivdev atrov del mpos TOY ed TpaTTOVTA ToLXoV 
padrAov 7) yeypaypevny cixdv’ Ectavar AaBdve’ ev ayhya’ 7d Be pera- 
aTpéperbar mpds 70 padrOaxwrepoy de€iod mpds avdpds éorr Ar. Frogs 
534 sqq. 

214. ‘Mingling your disposition’ as the polypus mingles its 
colour ; ef. Oupov dpOs pioyew 444, 

Hr. ek. €x. |: 312; ef. 814, 1016. 

215. avijp roditns TovAvmous és Tos Tpdrovs Hupolis; movAumos. . . 
ovmw 8 iv mérpy tedos xXpda, Toivera Kai juv aierds . . . Euappev 
Antipat. Th. A. P. 9. 10. Aristotle refers to a tpepixpws variety 
of mod, ap. Ath. 318 b. 

‘These animals (octopus or cuttle-fish) also escape detection 
by a very extraordinary, chameleon-like power of changing their 
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colour. They appear to vary their tints according to the nature of 
the ground over which they pass; when in deep water, their 
general shade was brownish-purple, but when placed on the land, 
or in shallow water, this dark tint changed into one of a yellowish- 
green’ Darwin, Voyage, ch. 1. 

For wort wétpy, cf. ‘ By means of their long arms and suckers 
they could drag their bodies into very narrow crevices ; and when 
thus fixed, it required great force to remove them’ Darwin, 1. ¢. 

moAutA., ‘of many twists,’ often ‘complicated’. mecoady pop- 
gator moAvmAcKkas Eur. I. Aul. 196; 1. év brdos taéiv Xen. Rep. Lac. 
11. 5. 

moti m. |; Od. 5. 415. 

216. totos, at the rock to which it adheres, it is like that rock, 
but only as long as it remains there. 

ampoa., ‘ adheres,’ used here to suggest companionship as in zp. 
T®@ Twodépw Thue. 1. 122. 

217. rHde (xpot) dAdAoTE B GAdoiov TEerdéGev Kal xwpa Erecba Zenob. 
Tee 

218. atpomin )( roAutpomin (Hat. 2. 121), ‘lack of flexibility,’ ‘stub- 
bornness’ contrasted with copin and the idea of cunning associated 
with it. drpoma ézea Pind. Nem. 7. 103, ‘inflexible’ (Bury); 
others render ‘foolish’, povérpomos, pow TIpwréa morvpoppor, pire 
70 KaTa Gedy povérporoy Eustath. Opuse. p. 115. 53 ; ofa nat abtn of 
mabov atponmin Ap. Rh. 4. 387 ‘ruthlessness’; oxérAvor atpomins Kai 
avnreées ib, 1047. 

219, 20. Cf. 331, 2, 835, and the notes. 

doy. : ‘Do not be distressed overmuch, or roused to anger.’ 

220. ‘Keep to the middle of your path, without swerving to 
either side,’ 

221-6. ‘All men can be cunning and crafty; but some men 
haye moral principles that restrain them.’ A counterblast to 213- 
18; cf. doris yap airds 7} ppoveiy povos boxe 7) yA@ooay iv otK GAXos 
 Luxny éxew, ovo dvamtvxbevres GPOnaay Kevoi Soph. Antig. 707. 

222. With the exception of moAounrns Homer always uses 
moukidos in its literal sense. Cf. moueiAdBovdos Hes. Th. 521; Mpo- 
pnbea mokidoy, aiodépntiv Hes. Th. 511. 

Syv. Ama Snvea oide Il. 4. 361, Hes. Th. 236; dropara Syvea 
Kipens Od. 10. 289. 

223. voos éo9., ‘a noble mind’; 792, 1271; ppéves éoOAai 429, 

BeBA.: cf. rév ye Oeot BrAdmrovor Kedevov Od. 1. 195; veav 
pOapévres Aesch. Pers, 451. 

224, tows =ioov not found in Hom. or Hes. ; cf. 271. 

225, kakok. : hap. leg. Kaxoxepdns is found in late writers. 

226. BSoAo7mA. used by Hippocr.; for the adj. cf. 1386. 

ameorot, ‘ false,’ Il. 3.106; dmoroy ws yuvacetoy yévos Eur. I. 'T. 
1298. 

227-32. Part of a poem by Solon (13. 71-6). 

med., ‘visible. Men cannot see the goal, those who have 
amassed most wealth double their speed. 

229. Cf. 408 ; eis dpevoy onevdovra Hes. W. D. 24. 

230. Solon had written xépdea ta Ovnrois wnacay adavara. ‘This 
was replaced by 2380 to avoid holding the gods responsible. adpoc., 
‘a cause of madness’; ypnpe., dppoo., arn form a sort of genealogy 
like xdpos, UBpis, arn ;_cf. 153. cp 
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231. Cf. ava. 6AcOpos Il. 11, 174; ricws & ob paivera Hpiy Th. 345, 

232. teup., ‘wretched.’ ticomévny (Sol, 18. 76) is far better. 

233. In Hom. the component parts of dkpém. are often declined 
separately, m. dx, Ll. 22, 383 (ef. Th. 778); ae. m Tl. 6. 257, but 
akpomods Od. 8. 494, 504, 

mupy. Tolos yap opw mipyos dmwAco Od. 11. 556 (Ajax) ; dorep 
yap puv mvpyoy ev opOarpotow dpwov Callin. 1. 20; 6ABos mupyos 
doreos Pind. Pyth. 5. 56; dvdpes yap médAvos mpyos dpevios Alc. new 
fr. IL a. 10; Kat mais pev dponv marép’ éxe nvpyov péeyav Eur. Alc. 311 ; 
c. genit. Oavadrav éud xwpa mvpyos avéora Soph. O. T. 1200 (Schol. 
dmadéénors) ; €pya (Il. 16. 549), €puwa Eur. Med. 597 are used in 
a similar way ; so too «iwy Pind, Ol. 2. 90, Archil. 17. 

8. kevedp.: 847. xev. Pind. Nem. 11. 29. 

234, év 5€ &kxooTacin Kal 6 mayKakos Eupope Tiuns Adesp.; Eup. T. 
Il. 1. 278. 

235, The reading best supported by all the MSS. is 0d8 é tz 
mpére: Huy. Everything points to a loss of 7: from ovderi7impere. 
Oel show no attempt to fill the gap ; the rest inserted ye with the 
exception of ‘pre-A’, which adopted the simple expedient of chang- 
ing ovdeTs into ovdevers ; a careless scribe then interchanged (in A) 
mand 7, led by the resemblance to a well-known word émrpéme:. 

In the older language ovédév is less frequent than ovd€ 7. Ere 
adds considerably to the sense of the passage: ‘We can no longer 
regard ourselves as a healthy state.’ 

Tp, see W. Sm. Jon. Dial., p. 441. As in 40 the poet includes 
himself among the members of the state—there is no need for 
Dp. 

For émmp., ef. ov5é ri ror SovAevov émimpémer eicopaacbar «idos Kal 
peyedos Od, 24, 252. For the simple mpére: cf. texpvte 5 kat xpuads 
éy Bacavw mpéme, al vdos opOcds Pind. Pyth. 10. 67. 

237-52. This elegy forms a fitting conclusion to the little coliec- 
tion of poems 1-252. 237 is connected with 27; ool & éyw eb 
ppovéwy trodnoopa begins the lesson, col péy éy@ mrép €d5wxa states 
the reward. As the lines stand in the MSS. they can hardly be 
taken to form a single poem. dAAd peadnoes... oTpwp... . TEpay 
is a very harsh combination, and the repetition of details (247 sqq. 
= 237 sqq.) after death is inartistic. I have changed the order of 
the lines so as to read 237, 8, 247-50, 239-46, 251, 2. I regard 
253, 4 to be a clumsy interpolation of the same nature as many 
poems in B (ef. 1265). 

Some editors (e.g. Ziegler) treat 247-54 as a separate poem 
with the beginning lost. I cannot accept this, as the explanation 
of 249, 50 is to be sought in 237. 

237. For similar intimations of immortality ef. Pind. Ol. 9. 21; 
Hor. Od. 3. 30; Ovid, Met. 15. 871. 

mtép’': cf. motava paxava ( = poetry) Pind. Nem. 7. 22; éua@ 
moravoyv audi paxava Pyth. 8. 34. 

ovv: to denote the instrument, ody rev xeou OwpnxOevTes U1. 8. 530 ; 
mAovTov extTHow Erv aixun Aesch. Persae 755. The notion of ‘accom- 
panying’ is still present in our passage, cf. méppe 249, tv rotade 
Tégos <vv 7 enol mépoas Soph. Phil. 1335. 

ev am. mw. |: Il. 1. 350. 

247. * Hellas [in Homer] is still far removed from the extension 
which it attains as early as Theognis (247) and Pindar (Nem. 6. 
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27) to embrace the Peloponnese and even in the latter author 
Magna Graecia (Pyth. 1. 75),’ Geddes, Probl. Hom. Poems, p. 68. 
248. mepaay ént otvona névrov | Il, 2. 613, 
a. éw atp.: Od. 2, 370. a. ix8.: Il. 9. 4. 

249, imm. v. may contain a reference to horses mentioned in 
some well-known myth ; or it may be that the author is criticizing 
a conception formed by a brother-poet, or perhaps he was thinking 
of some statue representing literary immortality. 

250. Cf. 13804, 1332, 13883. dyad. 5. Il. 24. 5845; iocrepavay Oeav 
éxatt Mooav Simon. 150. The aya. 5. are the mrepa cf. 237; ef. ein 
vw evpwvav mrepvyecoy depbevT dyAaais Tepidwy Pind. Isthm. 1. 64 ; 
Frog. as Bacchyl. 3. 2. 

239. aiet 8 év Sairnar nat cidanivno: mapéora I. 10. 217. 

240. wavtwy & “EAAqvwy Keicopa év oropacw A, Pal. 9. 62 ; ‘volito 
vivw’ per ora virum’ Ennius; ‘volitare per ora’ Verg. Georg. 
3. 9. 

241. Of. im abdAnripos deideav 825. Elegies were sung by young 
men at symposia to the accompaniment of the flute. Either ‘ they 
will sing these elegies addressed to thee’, or ‘they will sing thy 
praises’. 

242. evx. ép.: ‘in ihrer Sittsamkeit liebenswiirdig’ Stoll. Per- 
haps «vx. refers to inney worth, épa7. to outward beauty. etdxdopws 
otnjoe Od. 21. 123 ; puny 7’ épari) Kal ef0s duwpos Hes. Th. 259. 

243. y. Svop.: Hes. Th. 736. Homer has vié éy. (as Th. 672) 
Vowp 6. 

*Aidao Sépovs bd KevOear yains Il. 22. 482; cf. Hes. Th. 300. 

244. modux.: hap.leg. ; cf. moAvéanputos, moAvarévartos. 

245, ped.: maar ddrAnow dvOpmmod. pédw Od. 9. 20; ws od pev ovde 
Oavdv dvow ddecas GAA Tou aicl TavTas én dvOpwHouvs Kr€os EooETAL 
Od. 24, 93. 

251. K. €oo. dod. |: Od. 8. 580. dod. is subject to peu. as well as 
predicate with éoon. émecoopevos 6€ yevoipeba nao do.da Theoer, 12. 
11 (addressed to pide xovpce). Cf. Juvenal’s scornful ‘ut declamatio 
fias’ (10. 167). 

252. opp’ av: for the omission of the verb cf. 859, 864 3 Kay mwyov 
wav Tpixes A. Pal. 12. 10. 

253, 4. Mr. Harrison defends these lines: ‘Here, as in a well- 
written epigram, the sting of the poem is in its tail. The de- 
seription of the fame which Theognis has given to Cyrnus only 
leads up to the complaint of the last couplet.’ The length of the 
description and its enthusiastic tone make it very unlikely that 
it is merely a preparation for the tag at the end. 

255, 6. See Appendix. 

256. For the accusative after tuyxavew cf. ob yap av téxos Tabe 
Eur. Phoen. 1666 ; ty@v ayaprety rotvro Soph. Phil. 231. ‘The ace. 
rovro is not directly governed by ayu., but is analogous to the ace. 
of pronouns or adj. which can stand, almost adverbially, after 
Tvyxavw and Kupo,’ Jebb, 1. ¢. 

70: ef. ods omevdovtas i501, Tovs pada Oapavveone Il. 4. 232. 

257-60. The author probably intended these lines to be sung 
by a woman at a symposium; the sense is almost certainly 
erotic, like 261-6, which would be sung by a man; for parallel 
expressions see 1249-52, 1267-70, and especially 459, 1099, It 
is, however, just possible that our elegy had a political mean- 

(0) 
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ing; then immos would signify a state ruled by a wads (or Kaxol), 
ef. 681, 

“Epws ‘pepov dvioxed A. P. 12. 86; & mal, THs Eus Pus Hrvioxevers 
Anacer., 4. 

For a similar poem ef, Chansons du aye sidcle, No. CXLI, edited 
by Gaston Paris. ; 

aeOA, tm., ‘prize-winner’; Callim. Del. 113. immovs mnyovs 
abAopdpous of d€OALa mocaly dpovro II, 9, 123. 

immos is frequently used of a light woman. 

259. For the augment (7) cf. jpedAe 906. 

jperdrde texeoOa Hes. Th. 478; jueAAnoa Xen, Cyr. 1. 3. 15. 
On Attic Inser. BovaAopar, Svvapar, wéAAw in the classical period 
have « augment, after 300 B.c. 73 ef. Hpepa (= efepoy) third 
century A.D. 

260. For the Dorie infin. cf. j#uev 960. The use of Hrvioxos, -evw in 
early Greek makes it likely that a charioteer rather than a rider 
is meant. 

admw04: often in an erotic sense; evAvta 5 civar orépynOpa ppevav 
and T woacba Kal Evyretvac Hur. Hippol. 257. 

261-6. Mr. Harrison has offered the best explanation of this 
puzzling poem; ‘it accounts,’ he says, ‘for everything if one 
postulate be granted, namely that it was the practice in Greece 
to drink confusion to an enemy in cold water, not wine.’ He 
translates : ‘It is not wine that is drunk to me when a man much 
worse than I is stablished by my fair lady's side. Cold water her 
parents drink to me before her, so that she both draws it for them 
and weeps for me as she brings it—in the house where once I 
threw my arm round her waist and kissed her neck, while she 
made a tender sound with her lips.’ He also offers in a note 
the usual explanation, viz. ‘my wine is untouched’, It does seem 
strange that the word for ‘water’ is not expressed wheh the point 
lies in the substitution of water for wine, but perhaps, as H. 
suggests, ddpever is a significant indication of the writer’s meaning. 

262. Kkatéxer: either (1) ‘stays’; ef. év rotow airois Swpaow Karel- 
Xoner Eur, El. Bees m pot évav 8 & rov ncarecxes; Hur. Ion 551; 

‘lodge,’ properly ‘put (a ship) to shore’’ Bayfield, l.c. ; vnt 607 
Oopixdvbe ratéaxebov H. Dem. 126; cf. the intrans. use of évjxaper 
Od. 12. 401, éxBddrddAw Eur. El. 96; or (2) ‘is master’, as in Katéxe 6 
Adyos ‘prevails’ Arrian 1. 11. 6. 

263. AotvTar Yuxp@ Hdt. 2.37; Bamrovor Oepy@ Ar. Eccles. 216. 
Hartung reads mponivovot, tr. ‘frostiges Wasser kredenzen die 
Eltern mir’, anticipating Mr. Harrison's explanation of mivovot. 

264, UBpevw Od. 10. 105 ; bd5pevouar is more common. 

265. Cf. dui 5é rad? giro Bare mhxee Od. 17. 38. 

Rig Cf. 610, Aapa 8 ard cropatay pOéeyéaro Baryurldns A. P. 

OAL 

Cae) If the text is sound the line must mean: ‘poverty can be’ 
easily recognized even in a neighbour, i, e. even when she has not 
visited you.’ For the sentiment ef. 419, 815, 16. «al... mep as 
294, 501 ; xalmep 816, 1060; in Homer «al... mep asa rule; xai dyé 
TE p Tl. 9. 247 ; but «ai rep mOAAd madévra Od. 7. 224. 

268. The chief places of public resort; the poor man is an 
outsider like the peasants of 54, 
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aoe TOvA. €x. )( 7d wA€ov éx. 1286; EdAacocoy elyov rH waxn Hat. 
2: 

émipuKTos, hap. leg., “scorned,’ ee ‘hooted’; ai & énéuvéav 
"AOnvain te Kai “Hpn Il. 4, 20, 8. 457, ‘murmured thereat’; we are 
expressly told that Athene did not speak (déov Hy ovd€é Tt eine Il. 4. 
22) ; cf. uvypds, wvCw, ‘moan.’ Hesych. has énipvgis: orevaypds. 

271. Spondaic endings 613, 693, 715, 875, 995. 

Ov. dvOp. fe ab abes 404, 

272. yijp. otA.: cf. 527, 768, 1011, 1021; H. Aphr, 243. 

273. | rv w.: Il. 22, 424, Od. 4. 104. 

274. Oavat. x7A., are in appos. with 7. mdvtwy. movnp. is an 
afterthought ef. 174. 

275. Cf 695, of fa yuv jonaovto Kal dpyeva travta mapeixov Hes. 
Sh. 84, 

276. karabécba Oncavpors év otxw Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2. 15. 

277. xatap.: for the inf. cf. carapwpevat AaBety adriy éexeivny meipay 
tovtwy Polyb. 15. 29, 14. 

278. There is no need to change éo. to émepx. ; cf. melvn & ov more 
Bnpov é€cépxerae Od. 15, 407. 

279-82. ‘It is natural for a bad man to think badly of (i. e. to 
disregard) justice ; he is allowed to be successful in his crimes for 
the moment.’ 

279. ta Sikata: cf. 885, 395; Xenophanes 1. 15. 

281. mapa=napeori oa. 3. 324, 

améXapva: (1) ‘ criminal deeds’ with the notion (2) ‘foolish ’ 
also implied. In II. 5. 597 dm. probably means ‘ shiftless ’. 

(1) 67 Oavévtay pev evOad atin’ amddrapvor ppéves mowds érisar 
(‘guilty’) Pind. Ol. 2. 68; (2) Th. 481; Sol. 27.12; so dmadapos 
Hes. W. D. 20. 

aveA, ‘undertake,’ cf. dv. méAevoy Hdt. 5. 36; Thue. 6. 1. The 
idea of ‘winning’ a prize is also present, dé@Ava Kad’ avedéobar 
Od. 21. 117. 

282. map 1o8ds: for the first few steps he will be successful ; yvdvra 
TO map modes Pind. Pyth. 3. 60, ‘our nearest business’ Gildersleeve ; 
TO mpo Todos xphya Isthm. 8. 13, ‘what is present or instant,’ 
Bury. tuxwv kev dpradréay ox 001 ppovtiba tay nap modds* Ta & eis évi- 
avtov aTéxpapToy mpovonoa Pyth. 10. 62 ; ‘if he succeeds, he will seize 
with rapture on his immediate desire ; but what a year may bring 
forth, no sign can foreshow,’ Jebb. Cf. map xecpés Bacchyl]. 13. 10. 

285. TETAS, here act., ‘trusting ’; rofovAK@ Anpare marovs Acsch. 
Pers. 55; ef. the active use of mupyoddixros Aesch. Pers. 104 ; 
peunrés Soph. Tr. 446 ; tronros Thue. 1. 90. 

7680 pop, : cf. ov Bairw réda Eur, El. 94, 1173; éxBas réda Kur. 
Heracld. 802; mpoBas nc@dAor begtdy Hur. Phoen, 1412. 

284. pAnp., only here and on an early Attic inscription. 

285. Z. Bao. : 1120. He is called ‘king’, Hes. W. D. 668 (a0. Bac.), 
H. Dem. 358, but never in Il, Od. where he is frequently styled 
PEYLOTOS, 

map, Tap. Tovs eyyenras Plat. Laws 871 5. éyyvos instead of 
the more common éyyunrfs. It also occurs Xen. Vectig. 4. 20, in 
Lysias, Aristotle and later Greek. 

286. mora: cf. mora Sidwow abtois Xen. Cyrop. 4. 2. 8. 

287. kakopoyw (lap. leg.) has caused much offence, and many 
ingenious explanations and emendations have been offered. Bergk 
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suggested propery, | ‘fond of blaming,’ Boissonade sadropdyo, 
‘blaming the «adoi.’? Mr. Harrison comments: ‘It naturally 
means “fond of blaming what is bad”, ‘stern in criticism of 
faults”; and of course it is here ironical (as with us ‘‘ critical” often 
means “ hypereritical” )’. It is simpler to take it as =‘ maliciously 
blaming’; cf. xaxnyopos, Kakoddyos, Keakopph Ha, KaKOoTOMOS, evOvdiKos 
(Bacchyl. 5. 6). ‘Compounds to which kaxds gives the first part 
are of two classes, according as the «axo- element is (1) adj. or (2) 
subst. In class (1) there are again two types. The commonest i is 
that of caxdBios = k. B. €xwy, i. e. “the compound denotes possess ns | 
the substantive as qualified by aks.” Jebb on Soph. Philoct. 692. 

Kalco-poryos oak a kana Weyw, ‘I make malicious state- 
ments in blame’; cf. aipdges gdds, ‘raise thy songs in blood,’ 
Eur. Ion 168, 

288. calerOa: cf. on 68; ‘too stupid to keep the state in a 
sound political condition.’ 

av., ‘foolish.’ dvoABov dvbp’ évovdére Soph. Ajax 1156; Antig. 
1026 ; cf. SvamoTpos Soph. O. T. 888. 

289. éo8. «..|: Hes. W. D. 179. 

290. dv5pav (MSS.) may possibly be due to a misunderstood 
abbreviation of dvidpacw; cf. Kaxotor 5 pr Tpocopidea | dvdpacv 32, 
598, 1186, 1878. ‘They rule with strange laws,’ cf. 60. veoxpots 
vomos Leds kparvve. Aesch. Prom, 150. 

éxtpatedos: ‘turning from the common course, perverted, 
devious.’ There may be here a reminiscence of pv@oror oxodzoKs 
evéerwy Hes. W. D. 194. In a scholion on Aristoph. é«rpameda is 
explained as oxAnpa, amaidevta, dvwyada. The word is used of 
monsters, mrepwrovs avOpwmous ral GAws oUvOeTa TVA Cea Kal ExT pameda 
olov mnyaco. Kal yopydves kal Kévravpor kal cepnves Hermog. Lucian 


uses the adverb (=enormiter) €c@wyv éxtpanédAws oTTOpaywy Kaka 
A. Pal. 11, 402, 

291, 2. Cf. 647, 8. 

293. This couplet hints that the biter is sometimes bit; ef. 
aipovvtes npnucda. 

294. | kal cparepis mep éwy Il. 15, 195; H. Herm. 386. ‘pepos aipet 
Tl. 3. 446. 

295. kwrttA.: cf. 363, 816, 852. : 1384. 

296. aBays : the meaning is perhaps ‘if he talks, the chatterer 
shows his ignorance to the company’. Bgk.‘ printed dddqs; cf. 
Hesych. déys* areprns. 

297. ‘We must endure his company, he is a necessary evil’; or 
better, ‘such a man is a torture (dvarynain) i in a convivial gathering, : 
érripiéis =émipertia ; 7 TéAEwY émipertia TOAEow Pl. Laws 949 nu. 

émipugis Was once Suggested by Bergk, but afterwards re- 


jected by him. Cf. émiyixros 269 in all MSS. except A, which 


retains the correct émipurtos. 

299. Aq is not a Doric form, ef. ¢. 

300, oddeis .. . 008’ d, ‘no one, not even the one born of the 
same mother as the man in trouble.’ The subject to yeyévy is the 
dvbpi of 299. For the dat. cf. ds uot mids eyever’ éx patpds Eur. 
Phoen. 156. 

301. Cf, 1855. 

302, ayxvO.: ef. ayxi@upos vaiowoa Theoer, 2. 713 dyxidd[pors] 
[éraipa jis Bacchyl. 12, 89, 
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305. ‘ Let well alone.’ 

KrykAife : lit. ‘wag, shake’; Kiyichos: dpvecy muxvas tiv otpdy 
xvouy Hesych, ‘wag-tail’; he equates ayAicee with cadrever, woxdever, 
mevet. Of. morexvykdicev Theocr. 5. 117, ‘twist yourself about, 
wriggle’. 

atpepifev is here trans., ‘keep steady’ ; see note on 47. 

Tots evTUXOvTL auppéper AtpeuiCew Kal pvddooew tiv Tapodcay 
evrpayiav Antiphon Or. II. 9. 

304, és dp0. B.: )( wataBdrrewv (evertere), ‘set it straight’. For B. 
cf. méppw o° Hreipdvde Badrdv éy yn pedraivn Od. 18.84; adOis pv’ és dpOdv 
otnjnoov Kur. Orest. 231. 

305. Cf. ‘matris ab alvo’. 

According to Theognis some men are born «axoi, others become 
xakot (by associating with xaxol 35), others have xaxdrys thrust 
upon them (by zevin), so I prefer mayres (A) to mavTas, 

For the sentiment cf. Eur. El. 867-76, which is full of re- 
miniscences and criticisms of Theognis. 

306. ovuv. d.: cf. 824. ovrvOéuevan gidiay Xen. An. 2. 5. 8, fuppaxiay 
Thue. 1. 115. 4. 

308. €Ar., ‘thinking.’ 

309-12. Among boon-companions a man should be discreet and 
hide his curiosity under a mask of indifference ; he should con- 
tribute to the entertainment, and afterwards keep to himself the 
knowledge he has gained there, and profit by it when occasion 
offers. mavrwy oives e5ege vdov. For another explanation see 
Harr., p. 3825. 

310. @s am., ‘as if he were not there at all.’ 

311. Ovpndr, ‘outside,’ 7a 7’ €vd0 Kal 7a OUpnde Od. 22. 220. 

Kaptepos ein, ‘let him restrain himself’; cf. 480 which deals 
with a similar subject. 

312. Cf. 898. jyotpar copias civar wépos odK EAAXLOTOY bpbds y.wwoKEV 
oios €xaatos avnp Huenus 3. 

313. patvopa, ‘carouse,’ ‘faire des folies’; ‘recepto dulce mihi 
furere est amico’ Hor. Od. 2.7.27; ovv pou pawvopevw paiveo, civ 
swppovr cwppover Scol. 22. 

315-18 by Solon. 

315, mévopar: not used by Hom. or Hes. in this sense (‘I am 
poor’) ; common in Attic, 

316. Stap.: cf. mpds Arcoundea revxe dueBe xptoea yadceiwy LI. 
6. 235: for midd. cf. Plat. Laws 915 x. 

317. dperas ye pey od puvvde BpoTay dpa awpare péyyos Bacchyl. 
3. 90. 

318. Cf. Eur. El. 941-4. 

319. éumedov ; cf. Th. 317, 1084. ‘Keeps his resolution un- 
shaken’ ; ef. €umedos vdos, ppéves, Hrop (Hom. e.g. Od. 18. 215). For 
the sentiment ef. 355, 3938-8, 441 sqq., 525, 555, 1029. ‘ Aequam 
memento rebus in arduis servare mentem’ Hor. Od. 2. 3. 1; 
GX’ eb pépey xpi) cuppopas Tov evyevn Eur. fr. 99. 

320. Some inferior MSS. and Stob. read év 7 dyaots Ketpevos ev Te 
xaxois of Which Bergk approves ; but the words ToApwa and wel wevos 
are more applicable to bad than to good fortune, and if we begin 
with the bad the transition to the combination of these words 
with dyaQots is less abrupt ; cf. er, n. 443. 

Cf. ed Keipevoy 845. 
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321. Binv Kai Kdd0s dragooy | Il. 7. 205; cf. Od. 15. 320; Hes. 
W. D. 167 ; Bioroy nal xrqpara Od. 2. 123. Bios = resin Hes. W. D. 689. 
‘ Beggars mounted run their horse to death’, 3 Henry VI, 1. 4. 127. 

322. adp. : 698. 

kat., ‘restrain’; «. «épov Sol. 4. 9; ‘superare satietatem ’ Cic. 
Pro Mur. 9. 21; lit. ‘keep down’, €v KovAed xatacxoica fipos 
Pind. Nem. 10. 6. 

Instead of saxinv Stob. has Biorov, ‘cannot keep their wealth,’ 
xakinv is more Theognidean, and gives a better balance to the 
poem. yv. €x. Eum. TOAM. )( appaivwrv, od Kak, KaT. 

ped ped? Kakotowy ws OTav Saipwv 515M Karas, VBpiCovo’ ws del mpagovTes 
ev Eur. Suppl. 468. 

323. émi, ‘on account of’; ef. émi peyadn cal én Bpaxeia dpoiws 
Tpopace pry ei€ovres Thue. 1. 141; mavv.émt opuxpots évaytiovpevy Plat. 
Apol. 40a. 

324. yadA., ‘cruel’; dveidn, piOos, Enea Hom. 

SraBorty : cf. KaTawappas 950; maparBara Tl. 23. 132; tapac- 
Bova H. Herm. 56; sxara:Barai Od. 13. 110. 

diar.Bodrav restored by Bergk Pind. Pyth. 2. 76. 

325. duaptwdoto. (0) does not occur elsewhere in the Theog- 
nidea ; we find duaptwan (peccatuwm) Th. 327, 1248, 1281; the only 
other examples given by Stephanus (Thesaurus) are -7jo1 véo.o 
Rhianus, four from Aretaeus, and a gloss from Hes. aBporivn 
dpaptwryn. “Apaprwdia, “Apiotopayns Eipnyn, Evrodis Mapixa Antiatt. 
Bekker, p. 79. 10; this confirms Bentley’s id’ auaprwdAias Peace 415. 
dpaprwrdéTepoy occurs in Arist. Nic, Eth. 2. 9, and possibly in the 
feminine dyaptwa7 yépwv Aristoph. Thesm. 1111 (but some take this 
to be the noun = ‘a lump of sin’), and often in LXX and N. T. 

xoA@to: in Hom. c. dat. of person and genit. ofthing. Of. airety 
5é Set ov« emt navi Theocr, 14. 64; pnd ExOaipe Pidov adv duaptados 
civera puxpns Pythag. Carm. Aur. 7; él mad xoAovmevos Baty. 109. 

326. dpOu.: here and 1312 c¢. dat. and joined to @idos; ef. Autry 
apOpso Roav Od, 16, 4273; ém dpOud Kal pirdtnte H. Herm. 524. 

327. Some construe éyv avOp. (‘in the world’) au. Ov. é7. (Saccom- 
pany mortals’). Better, ‘accompany, i.e. are naturally found, 
in the midst of or among mortal men.’ éreg@ac with a simple dative 
is often used in a similar sense by Theognis (e. g. 150) ; cf. émerat 
8 éy éxdotw pétpov’ vonaa dé Kaipds dpiotos Pind. Ol. 13. 47, where 
éx. is used absolutely = érdpevdy éo7t, ‘is meet’ (Gildersleeve) ; 
év 70k TE Kal TaGals apxais Kal éfovotats dmoAELTOpEevaLs GpeTHS EmETaL 
TO Kak@s mparreyv Plato, Alcib. I. 135.4, ‘naturally follows’; cf. unde 
dpaprey éort Oeav kal mavra karopOody Simon. ap. Demos. p. 322. 

328. dépew, ‘tolerate’; all men err; they should therefore be 
charitable towards one another; but the gods will not endure sin. 

329. eWBovAos: ds in caesura as in 2, 461, 1232. Or should we 
read Bpabdvs dv eBoudos rey (Jacobs) ? 

Cf. xixaver ror Bpadds wKbv, ws nal viv “Hparoros édv Bpadis cirev 
“Apna Od. 8. 329; ‘raro antecedentem scelestum deseruit pede 
poena claudo’ Hor, Od. 3. 2. 31. 

330. Cf. i@elnar dinno. H. Dem. 152; dixnyv iddyrata cima I. 18. 
508 ; )( cxodrjor Sixnot Hes. W. D. 219. 

331, 2. Cf. 219, 20; javxos )( doxadr€ 219; px. mocaiv, cf. dpOar- 
povow idéo0a, &e., in Homer. 

332. Cf. 544, 
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333. €w éAmtbe: cf. 823. 

334. avrés, ‘the same’ ; cf, 622 ; Od. 8. 107, 10, 263 ; Il. 12. 225, 
oe oe év révas T avip Stay TE mpos 70 Oapoos ex péBov néon Eur. 

335, 6. A good instance of the expression of popular saws in 
verse, as frequently in Pindar, cf. Xpnuata, XPnHaT’ dvnp Isthm. 2. 
TALS Oe A01- 6; pnbdey dyav Tay Extra Gopay é Topwraros eimev A. P. 7, 
683 ; ; Hétpa puddcoecba Katpos & én maou dpictos Hes, W. D. 694 ; 
péTpa pev ywoua SiwKwv, petpa 5é Kal xaréxov Pind. Isthm. 6. 71; 
maou maparyyehrw pndev brép 70 pétpov A. Plan. 224 ; TOAAG pécowow 
dpiora: BEoOS OéAw ev méAEL eivar Phocyl. 12 ; Tay yap An Tod evploKwr 
Ta péca paooov. aiv bABw TeBaddTa péppop’ aicay Tuparvidwy Pind. 
Pyth. 11. 52. 

335. mavrwv, ‘in all things,’ as mdévrwy pérpov apiorov, bmepBaciat 
5 ddAeyevai Pseudo-Phoeyl. 36, 

336. apetyy, ‘ success.’ 

THs 8 dpetns tpata Geol mpomapobev eOnnay Hes. W. D. 289 ; 
Xarera TA Kara. , 

337, tiow, ‘requital’ of good or bad. Constr. trav te pik... . 
Tav 7 €xOp. tiowv. There is no need to change dvynadpevoy, which 
explains Tay €x@. riow, i.e. ‘by letting me at some future time 
have power over them’. For the anacoluthon cf. tmeori po Oapoos 
«dvovoav Soph. El. 480; AdAutar yap enol yviwy pwn THVvd HALKiav 
éo.devT daTwy i.e. éorddv7a Aesch. Pers. 913. 

339. pera: c. genit. =.‘among’; Od. 10. 320. Generally with 
a notion of sharing, here absent. 

Cf. “Exropa 0 os Oeds éoxe per dvipaow Il. 24. 258; paiverai pou 
Khvos icos Oéocaw Sappho 2 

340. Retain KX, ct. Av epys pol, A€garp’ av Soph. El. 554. 

amor. : cf. Ti 50 KaAALOV mapa Ochy yépas év Bpotois 7 yx«ip ime p 
Kopupas Tav €xOpwy Kpelaow katéxev; Kur, Bacch, 877, 

Oavar.: cf. uw. AaBor 6. 820. Tédros Oavaroo Kxein Il. 9. 416 ; 
potpa. «. 8. | Mimn. 6. 2, Callin. 1. 15, Tyrt.'7.2, Sol. 20. 4, Simon. 
122. 2, « Arist.” Peplus 29. 2, &c. 

341. adda: in prayers I]. 1.508; Pind. Ol. 2.13 ; éemndéaro, adr’, 
& Lev, ayaba dotev oi Ocoi Xen. Cyrop. 5. 4. 14. 

katptos. In Homer only in neuter, ‘fatal’; here = opportunus, 
“in good time, before I die’; cf. Aesch. Sept. 1; Hat. 1, 125. 

348. Cf. TeBvainy OTe pot payer TAUTA MEAOL Mimn, 1. 2. 

dpm. : dumavpd Te peppnpawy Hes. Th. 55 ; ppéva dunavoas phepipvav 
Bacchyl. 5. 7. 

345. atoa = 70 xaOjKoy, ‘thus is it fitting’; ef. ar aicay éexrov 
Il. 10. 445; otrws éori cf. ws oy Il, 11, 762. 

daiv. : ovxers paivero mop7n Od. 10. 79. 

For the mixture of 1st pers. sing. and plur. ef. 415-18, 649, 50, 
1101, 2, yropns oder’ eyd Tapins nuetépyns 504; Il. 3. 440; Theoer. 
8. 75. 

346. €y, retains its force here, ‘ keep in their possession.’ 

347, 8. We cannot connect these lines with any known fable 
about a dog and a river. There may possibly be a reference to a 
story about a dog that shook off vermin as it crossed a stream. 
tdv7’ atoo. cannot mean ‘having lost my all’, as many scholars 
assume ; the poet has already expressed that idea in ovAne. The 
sense perhaps is ‘after shaking off every burden’, i.e. ‘ all my 
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pursuers oie and this is the ee frequent use of a dmoceiopar ; 5 Urmos 
dmeceiaato TOV bapyovxea Hat. 88 5 THY yvuvaika eeeepepapevay an. 
Lucian, Tox. 61. Or xvov may ately =F 1, poor wr etch’; for the 
introduction of the figure («tiwv) without ws or wate cf. 1361 ; : eye 
Kvav brAaKTéew Hads. 6. 14; Aesch. Pers. 87-90; épos Sadr’ erivager & €or 
ppévas dvepos Kat’ dpos Sptouw éuntoay Sappho 42; ‘qui recte vivendi 
prorogat horam rusticus exspectat,’ &¢., Hor. Ep. 1, 2. 41. 

349. eiy: c. inf. 561, 1153, 1155; Pind. Ol. 1. 118 ; Isthm. 1. 64. 

p. a, meetv: ef. Il. a 35, where Zeus tells Hera that she could 
only sate her rage by devouring Priam raw (apov BeBpwOas) ; see 
Achilles to Hector Il. 22, 347, 8. rovrous wpovs bel karapayev Xen. 
Anab, 4. 8. 14; the subject population of Sparta ‘would gladly eat 
their lords raw’ Hellenica 3. 35 é€umdnoenti pou tivwy Kedavov 
aiva Eur. fr. 688; ‘I would eat his heart in the market-place,’ 
Beatrice in Much Ado about Nothing, Act IV, Se. 1. 

péAav : of all dark colours; «vavos, otvos, aiya in Hom. 

émt... dpotro: ‘watch over the fulfilment of this’; ém & 
avépes €g0A0l dpovra: Od, 14. 104. 

350. ob Te xa? Hpérepov ye véov Il. 9, 108. 

351. péevw with the infin. means ‘I wait for something to 
happen’; so I cannot follow those who read pévers tévar = wédAAELS 
(‘delay’), ‘why do you put off leaving me and going to another ?’ 
Others translate mpoa. iéva, ‘avoid going’; ef. 005’ é0éAw mpodrmety 
765€ pr) ov orevaxewv Soph. Elect. 133; this is here unnecessarily 
harsh, tévat: inf. for imperat.; mpodc7. )( piAcc in the next line, 
it is appropriately used for the departure of friends and benefactors 
(here of course with a touch of humour), and this participle occurs 
very frequently with verbs of going e. g. a” éxéAevoev oixecOar mporr- 
Tv’ HueTepynv prrinv 11023 mpodrm@y efor 1277; exmpodutévres EBay 
1136; cf. Hes. Shield 1, and other instances in the Index to Paley’s 
Hesiod, S. V. mpoAuTwrv, 

352. Sv: cf. 597, 1243. 

353. érrolxeo : used in Hom. of ‘begging’ and ‘attacking’, 
e.g. Il. 5. 330; also simply ‘going to’ Il. 15. 676. 

355, Cf. 1029. ‘Be steadfast.’ To Theognis, who had suffered 
greatly from the shifting changes of Fortune, ‘ Endurance is the 
crowning quality,’ and specially characterizes the dya@ds; cf. 
Tennyson’s ‘O well for him whose will is strong! He suffers, but 
he will not suffer long’, &e. Kak.: cf. ‘aequam memento rebus in 
ardwis servare mentem’ Hor. Od. 2. 3. 1. 

éxatp.: dvdayou nacxwv* Spay yap éxarpes Hur. fr. 1075, 

356. éméBaddAev: rods Aedsods 5é EweBaddAce Teraprnudpioy mapacyety 
Hdt. 2. 180; Mocpa énéonnpe Mépoais modépous Siémecy Aesch. Pers. 
103. 

The word is more appropriate to misfortune ; the poet in using 
it with reference to good fortune wishes perhaps ‘to remind Cyrnus 
that the same fate is now inflicting disaster upon him. 

357, Bgk. G needlessly proposed to change éAaBes into édaxes, cf. 
AGIs avinv 76, mevinv éX\aBov 385. 

358. Cf. 944, 1116. €x8.: Kax@y brodvceae dn Od. 20. 53; 
exd0pev OACOpov cs) 16. 99 ; eeeay dixns Eur. Suppl. 416; ‘ex malis 
emergere ’ Ter. Andr, 3. 3.50. There may be a ref. to escaping from 
‘a sea of troubles’, a very common figure in Greek poetry, e. g: 
Aesch. Persae 600, Eur. Here, Fur, 1087. 
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359. Aiqv is emphatic, ‘Do not be too ready to publish your 

woes’; cf. 442, 655, 6. 

émid.: ‘superostendo, prae me fero,’ Steph. The active ém- 
paivw is rarely found until the post-classical period, e.g. Lucian, 
Alex. 12. For the midd. and pass. cf. Hdt. 2. 152, Thue. 8. 42. 
For the thought ef. dddorpiocw ph mpopaivey xrrA. Pind. fr. 
42; éxpaprupeiy yap avdpa tas atrod tvyas eis mavTas dpuabés, TO 9’ 
émcpvmtecda copdy Hur. fr. 557; cf. another excellent parallel 
Eur. fr. 463, 

360. «y5., ‘sympathizers with, persons concerned about’ ; cf. 645. 
In Homer = ‘chief mourners,’ Il. 23. 163, 674. Cf. & movet diva 
«ndeudvev, ‘the woes he bears with none to tend him’ (Jebb), Soph. 
Philoct. 195 ; Antig. 549 ; judas 5 ois nndeudy oddels mapeotiy Xen, An. 
3.1.17, ‘no one to plead our cause’ (Jebb). 

361, Cf. 872, 900; wéy. mw. Il. 3. 503 prvdder intr. ef. puvdder épy’ 
avOpwnwy (through floods) Il. 16. 392; piv. Frop éralpwy Od. 4, 374. 

363. K@t., ‘cajole, deceive,’ cf. 851, 2; be a pidos amo yAwoons (63). 
Hesych. gl. ewr.* codarever, SoAiws dnarav, pnde-yuvn oe voor nuyoorTo- 
Aos éfanatatw aiptrAa cwriddAovoa Hes. W. D, 373. 

rox. : hap. leg. in Homer, ots x’ troyxeiptos CAOn Od. 15. 448 ; 
cf, Hdt. 1. 106. 

364. The meaning is not ‘having admitted of no excuse’ (Banks), 
or ‘gib keiner Entschuldigung Raum’ (Hartung), but ‘ offering no 
excuse in justification of your conduct’. This affords a better 
contrast to ed) Kat. ‘Lull your enemy’s suspicions by fair speeches ; 
having once got him into your power, throw off the mask and take 
vengeance.’ 

365. ‘ Check, restrain yourself with prudence.’ 

ioye: intr. ef. foxe, wr) poBov viKn® modAd Aesch. Choeph. 1052 ; 
xXeLU@vos taxovawy, ddiya Te yiyvovrac of Indian rivers Arrian 5, 9. 4; 
ovd’ éduvac6n avoxebéew Od, 5. 320. The midd. is more common in 
this sense ; tayeo pnd? €0erX’ otos épiCépevar Bacircdow Il, 2, 247. vow: 
cf. 1237 ; vow cal Bovdn ppaopeda Od. 3, 128. 
petA.: cf. uw. wd00s, éros in Hom. 
yA... . €méorw: ef. 85, 1024 3 "Odvoqe apn dpovow érein IL. 2. 259. 
366 = 1030. 
367, 1184 a has the better reading. 
ovr. éx. v. |: 814, 1016; vdov byr. éx. Il. 22. 382. 

368. Cf. 24. 

369. The reason for pop, is given by dodgov; cf. Sdfe Tis dpader 
copa €ywv ove ev sppoveiy Hur. Bacch. 480 ; raxds 75€ kal EoOdds | I. 
Sesclhey 

370. Cf. pwpnoeral tis paGdAov 7) pupnoera (Diogenian 6, 74) said 
to have been inscribed on the paintings of Apollodorus: it was also 
attributed to Zeuxis. For the play on sound ef. dpa ye ywwores a 
dvaywhores ; Acts 8,30; 2Oa0s kal Fwow cwrhpia Tdvd’ avéOnKay, =Woos 
pev owbels, Swod & G7. SHoo0s €oWOn Simon. 167, with which we may 
compare an inscription on a Paris monument to Etienne Dolet, 
‘non dolet ipse Dolet sed pia turba dolet.’ 

acd. : copots racdpos Pind. Ol, 3. 45. 
doopia is used by Lucian. 

371. Cf. #AOev 6 Bods ta dporpoy Exovoros (erotic) Callim. Ep. 45. 
‘ By dragging me so violently into friendship you are simply driving 
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an unwilling animal under the car.’ There is no reference to the 
‘yoke of friendship’ here. 

dék. B.: cf. 651. 

372. Atyv with mpoo. For the midd. mpoo. ef. Ar. Eccles. 909 ; da 
Ti Opirtay Tovs épactas mpoceAKvoacba Athen. p. 600 f. 

373-92. These lines as they stand cannot form an unbroken 
whole. ‘They may once have been parts of a complete poem ; if so, 
portions have dropped out before 383. The argument of 372-80 is: 
‘ Although Zeus has sovereign knowledge and sovereign power, he 
still makes no distinction between good and bad men. 583-92 
begins abruptly with éymns 6AB. «7A., words which cannot be directly 
attached to the preceding lines owing to the difference in tone and 
the impossibility of finding a subject for €xovow in 377-82. 379, 80 
are simply an expansion of 377, 8. It may be that a couplet (or 
more) originally stood before 383 referring to the prosperity of the 
wicked, a subject that has no place in the preceding lines; the 
rest of the poem deals with one theme: ‘good men are driven to 
sin through necessity’; the key-word is not tevin, but the apy- 
xavin that it engenders and the involuntary wrong-doing that 
ensues. 

Mr. Harrison is probably right in detecting a note of ‘ flippant 
earnestness’ in 373 sqq. Zed pide, he says (p. 192), ‘is perhaps 
unique in serious poetry : ‘my dear Zeus, I aim surprised at you”.’ 
We may compare 7 pa parny, Zed pide, Bots éyevov Antip. A. P. 5. 109 ; 
“Axpt Tivos, Zed, Zed pire; orynow, xavTos épay evades; Asclep. A. P. 
5. 167 ; Zev pide, TotTo péya Callim. Ep. 6, 

373. dv.: c. dat. 803; mavrecor & avaooey | I). 1. 288; after the 
epic period it is more frequently constructed with a genit. 

374. atrés, ‘for yourself, without giving others a share’; cf. 959 ; 
Il. 2. 233. 

Cf. dv weyadn Svvapyus | 34, 

376. Umat.: Umato AExéwv oTpopodiwovvta Aesch. Ag. 50; ef. vate 
xpecovtav in Homer (e.g. Od. 1. 45). 

377. adur. |: cf. 731, 745. 

378. “Apa évy ovdeuin polon peyadn yyov Hat. 2.172; driporary 
evt poipn Theoer. 14, 49. 

379. Cf. ovr’ émt ynPocvvas tparero voos Ap. Rh. 4. 618. 

380. Cf. 1262. 

381. ‘Nothing fixed’, ‘no definite rule laid down’. Cf. Bpotay 
Ye KEKpiTaL TeELpas ov Te Oavarov, ‘a certain goal of death is in no wise 
fixed ’ (Gild.), Pind. Ol. 2. 33. 

382. Avtw has been needlessly emended. <A sing. subject can 
be easily supplied from Bporotn, cf. 388; for the omission of ms 
cf, ob5€ Kev GhAas Kpdapevos AéLaiTO KaTa MTdALY dvBpas apiarous (SC. TiS) 
Od. 24.108. For 650v fyrw’ ef. rXodrov 8 dv pev S@at Geol mapayiyvera 
avépi €uredos Sol. 13.95 racde 5 Gorep cicopds ywpovor Soph. Trach. 
283. 

a@So.: for the opt. cf. od« éotw Tw peiCova poipay veiuarue Aesch. 
P. V. 293, and Sidgwick’s notes on this remote deliberative in Ap- 
pendix I to his edition of Agamemnon. 

‘There are clear examples of the simple optative where a 
question as to the possible or conceivable is put in an abstract way. 
This optative may fitly be called ‘‘dubitative”, and is properly 
compared with the deliberative subjunctive’ Jebb on Soph. O. C. 
170. 
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383. tot 8€ indicates that the subject of éyovow was ‘wicked 

men’, 
antp.. ‘unattended by woe’; drnpootvn, ‘protection from 
harm,’ 758. 

384. tox. : cf. 140, 816; dupoy toxew ev orfOeco (‘restrain’) Tl. 9. 
256; connect ioyovTes Guws; Sp. c. partic. (‘although’) as 1029, 
and vooay 6uws Soph. Trach. 1115. 

mevinv : Oeovs dU0 dxpnarous Mevinv re cat Apnxaviny Hdt. 8. 111, 
Alcaeus calls them sisters fr. 92. 

385. 7. Bik. d.: cf. 465. 

386. There is no need to change dvdpdv to dvdpds because it is 
followed by a sing. ToAya, cf. dxpnoroow dvipaow .. . adtd 865. 

mapayer: cf. 404, 630. This word is not used by Hom. or 
Hes. coia 5€ rAénte napayouwa ptidas Pind. Nem. 7. 24; Hdt. 1. 91. 
387. Cf. 650. 
388. toApa, ‘he brings himself to bear the burden of.’ 
épe_v combines two notions: (1) ép. mya, &e., ‘endure’ ; 
(2) f. Kapmov. 

389. xpnp., ‘poverty’; cf. 394, 560, 670. We find one other ex- 
ample in Stephanus ; xypyopoodvn is frequently used in the same 
sense. 

eikwv: mevin cixwy dnatndAta Bale: Od. 14. 157 (the only instance 
of tevin in Homer). Cf. Képdeow eixwy Th. 823. 

88. : cf. 651; GdArn’ exer vocorv mevia, didadcKke 8 avipa TH xpela 
«axdyv Hur. El. 376. 

393-400 should not be joined on to 383-92. They have been 
placed here as a reply to the preceding lines; 383-92 tells us that 
the good man is driven by poverty to forsake his principles and 
commit base actions. According to 393-400 it is endurance (see on 
355) that distinguishes good men from bad, and keeps them from 
transgressing the laws of justice and society even in the storms of 
calamity. The second poem appears to have been modelled on the 
first ; there is a striking similarity in diction. 7d dixaa pidcdyTes 
(385) no longer in poverty ; 7a dixaa ppovet (395) even in poverty : 
TOAG (388) = ToApav xpn (898), pépey 388 and 398. 7a Six. is in 
each case followed by a form of dare ; ideia yywpn (396) is certainly 
an answer to BAdmtouo’ év at. ppévas (887) ; Kparephs bm’ avayens (387) 
in contrast to aiet (395), so also mapaye: (386) )( ieta yv. (896) which 
does not swerve aside. The 6uvyds of one is driven (386), the other 
is guided by véos (395). In 383-92 poverty obliterates the differ- 
ence between good and bad; acc, to 393-400 it only serves to 
accentuate it, and turns the searchlight (@aivera: 394) on the 
excellence of the good man. Penury may hold him in her grip 
(xatéxn 394), but he does not yield to her (xpny. eixwy 389), and 
he is not driven to commit the «axa modAdd of 388, 9. 398-400 - 
388-90; aid. pid. (399) )( odAop. pid. (3890); p. dAeo. bpe. (399) )( 
pevdea 7 efaratas 7 (390). 

393. m. dpetv. |: Il. 6.479, Hes. W. D. 19. 

394. paiverar, ‘is clearly seen’; cf. 550. Tpwov kadvtwv mupa 
qpaivero Il. 8, 561. 

396. éwmed., ‘is implanted.” Ams fre view arnOeow eupverar 
Simon, 85. 6. 

397. €mer., ‘cannot adapt itself to good or bad fortune.’ Cf. 
445, 4, 
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398. Cf. 658. td Kal ta, ‘this and that,’ occurs frequently in 
Pindar ; it always means divers things; according to the context 
these may all be good, or some may be good and others bad, Zeds 
7a Te kal Ta veneer Isthm. 5, 52; Pyth. 7. 24 (see Bury on Nem. 
ih, PAD, 

399. Cf. note on 200. oAeo. cf. dAeciuBporos Orph. Lith. 444. 
For the ruin wrought by 6pxos, cf. Hes. Th. 231, 2; W. D. 804. 

400. ’Evtp. is best taken as a proper name (Harrison). Bekker 
reads Evrp., Sitzler evrpared’. 

evTpamedos means ‘ shifty’, émos Pind. Pyth. 4.105 (other MSS. 
evrp.) ; Képdea (v. 1. évrp.) Pyth. 1. 92. B. H. C. acting on a sugges- 
tion made by Bgk.‘ in his er. notes assume a lacuna after dpxous ; 
the missing couplet lead up to évtpdamed’ (? shameful), not an 
inappropriate word in this connexion. 

pave dd. : Il. 5. 444, 

401. Cf. 335. vofoa: dé Katpds dpioros Pind. O1.13. 48; pndev ayar 
Kap® wavra mpdceor kada Sodamus ap. Schol. Eur, Hipp. 263. 

403. Cf. 229. «is dpevoy onevdovT Hes. W. D. 24. 

404. mp., ‘deliberately, intentionally,’ as Hes. W. D. 667, or 
perhaps = guAdppwv as in Pidcppwy mapacaive. “Ara Aesch. Pers. 97 
(MSS. mapayer) ; ef. Soph. Antig. 621-5. 

dptaA., here = ‘loss’ (= dn 631), as dpern = ‘success’. 

405. Cf. 07K vixaoa, ‘made him conquer,’ Pind, Nem. 10. 48. 

407, 8. ‘Though most dear to me you failed (to get something) ; 
your failure is due to want of understanding on your part.’ air., 
cf. ove pot aitin éool, Oeoi vv por aitiot eiow Il. 3. 164. 

408. Of. 4 8 ob te vonpatos RuBpotev écOdov Od. 7, 292. 

409, 10. See App. kart., ‘lay by,’ Hes. W. D. 601; mao? dé aido 
Xpt) TOAARY od ypvaoy KaTadrciney Plat. Laws 729 B. 

411. ob pév re Kacvyynto.o xepelwy ylyvetar bs Kev ETalpos edv TETVU- 
peva eidn Od. 8.585; cf, 34-6 where the advantages of associating 
with dya@oi are enumerated : (1) they have peydAn dvvapus 3 (2) one 
can learn good lessons from them (éo0Ad pa@noceas 35); (3) with 
the «aol, dmodets nal roy édvta voov. For the value of yvwpn, ef. 
1171, 2. 

413, 14. Cf. 470, 508, 842, 884. Owpygopar: see Introd., p. 52. 
For further exx. cf. érappi(ovt: toT® ppéva OwpnxGevtes Nicander 
Al. 3253 dddxw more 9wpaxGels Ermey’ dAXoTpia Napiwy Pind. fr. 72; 
OwpnxOeis' peOvobcis Phryn. in Bekk. Anecd., p. 43. Phryn. adds 
xenon av TH KaTowos paddAov. In Ath. Polit. ch. 34, we read that 
Cleophon appeared in the Ecclesia pedvwy Kal Owpaxa evdeduKws, 
where, I think, the writer hints at the other use of @wpycow. 

414, éfayev: in Hom. educere, here inciture. ém ta movnpotepa 
e€fyov Tov OxAov Thue. 6. 89; pws Tus e€dyer Eur. Ale. 1080. 

Sevdv eros: Od. 8. 408. 

417, 18. See on 447-52 ; ef. 119, 20, 499. 

‘Tamrubbed (on or with the stone) like gold side by side with 
adulterated gold (i.e. containing an admixture of lead)’ év Acdivars 
axévas 6 xpuods eera era did0ds Bagavoy pavepay* ev b& xpvo@ dvbpav 
dyabav Te KaK@v TE vous édwk’ €Xeyxov Scol. by Chilon ap. Diog. 
Laert. 1. 71; 7ov xpvodv tov aknpatov adtov pev én EwvTov ov dia- 
yvwoKoper, enedy 5¢ maparpip~wpey GAw ypvos SiaywwoKopev Tov dpelvw 
Hdt. 7.10; napa xpucdy epOdov dxnparoy ovSt podrvBdov Exwy Simon. 
64, ‘For the business of money-changing the bankers kept by 
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them scales and touch-stones (Bacavos),’ Whibley, Comp. Gk. Stud. 
§ 478. See on 450. 

417. pédrBSos. Here and 1105 in view of the practically unani- 
mous testimony of the MSS. (all but g which has podAdvBdw 1105) 
I have accepted the form podAihsiw in preference to podrvBiw 
(Herwerden, Bergk, and others). The form with v was probably 
the only one used by native Ionic writers of the early period. In 
Homer we have poarvBdaiva and pdd:Bos. Attic inscriptions present 
BiBdos (Ionic BvBAcs) as early as 400 B.c. See Weir Smyth, Jonic 
Dialect, § 155. 

418. é&. Aoyos. As the metaphor is probably taken from bank- 
ing, we may take Adyos to mean ‘ count, balance’. ‘The balance 
of excellence is on our side.’ Harrison explains Adyos as ratio 
‘claim’, ‘ground’; it is rather ratio in the sense of ‘account, 
credit’. Others hold A, trep, to be simply a periphrasis = trep. ; 
if so, ef. eis Adyov tiujs, ‘for honour,’ Ignat. Ep. Philad. 11, eis Adyov 
@cov, ‘in the matter of God,’ Ignat. Ep. Smyrn. 10. 

treptepin (=t7epoxn) is lap. leg. in this sense. Homer uses it 
once to denote a part ofachariot. iméprepos often = ‘more excellent’ 
in Homer (e.g. Il. 11. 290, 786). Hesych. gives tmreprepinat vew- 
Tepiopots, UTEepnpavias. 

419. ‘Though I understand them, I let them pass by.’ Cf. 267, 8, 
669, 70. 

421. Oup. ovK erik. Ovpa 8 énexewTo paeavai Od. 6. 19. 

TOOE pev OUKETL OTOpaTOS Ev TUAALS KAabe~EW SUTEKTEpaToY dAodY KaKbV 
Eur. Hipp. 882; d@updaropos “Axw Soph. Phil. 188 ; dmvAwroy ordpa 
Ar. Frogs 838 ; 000, Kupie, pudanny 74 ordpart pov Kal OUpav Teproyis 
mept Ta xeihn pou LXX Psalms 140. 3; yAwoons ror Onaaupos ev 
avOpuTraaw apatos pedwans Hes. W. D. 719. 

422. Gppod., ‘tight-fitting’; cf. Ovpas mvxwds dpapvias Od. 21, 236. 

apéedntos, hap. leg., but cf. trav row’tTwy dpednréov Isocrat. 
Evag. 8; dvjp ov« dpednréos Luc. Tim. 9; dwednri Luc. Tim. 12. 
‘Men busy themselves with much that does not concern them.’ 

424. 4 TO kakév is certainly spurious, nor has any adequate 
emendation been suggested. It may be a gloss on Advov that has 
crept into the text or been inserted to fill in a lacuna ; or the whole 
line may be an interpolation. See on 1194. 

425 sqq. See Appendix. 

Pessimism begins with Homer, od péy yap ri mov éoti du Cups- 
Tepoy avoipos mavTwy boca TE yalav em mveier TE Kal pre Il. 17, 446; 
ovdiv axtdvdrepov yaia tpeper avOpwroo mavrav ... épre Od, 18. 130; 
mAE€in ev yap yaa Kax@v Ain 6e Oadacoa Hes. W. D. 101. 

426. dfeos jeAioo |: H. Ap. 374, ‘piercing’; ef. Il. 14. 345. 

427. Oante we OTT TaXLOTA, TUAaS Aldao Tepnow Il. 23.71. The 
man’s ~ux77 will go to Hades, and the man himself will lie under 
the earth heaped upon him; ef. 568; Tl. 1. 3. 

428, Several edd. have abandoned the MSS. reading for yatay épéo- 
capevov (Sext. Empir. who quotes the line) or yjv émecodpevor, 
which occur often in Gk. Lit. Cf. ’Apyelay yaiay epecodpevos | av 
ént of BabvxoAros adudcato Saxpuat vip~a A. Pal. 7. 446; Kkown yav 
émécacba paddAov 7 Cv per’ aisxuvopévov aicxuvouevn Xen, Cyr. 6. 
4.6; Pind. Nem. 11. 16; A. Pal. 7. 238, 299, 480. Objection has been 
raised against érauno. because the word generally refers to rela- 
tives or friends of the dead, e.g. Hdt. 8.24. But we have an exact 
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parallel to our passage in Homer where Odysseus made himself 
a bed to lie on, edvjv éraynoaro Od. 5, 482. So here, ‘never to be 
born is best ; the next best is to dig a grave for yourself and lie in 
it. Cf. airov éyxpiwas nal THs puddAddos baov TAELaTOY HOvVVATO ep EavToV 
érapnoas Heliod. Aethiop, 2. 20. 
429 sqq. See Appendix. 
dp. €o0. |: Il. 17. 470. 
430. év0.: cf. évOels cvveoty Eur. Suppl. 203. 
brws wey yap oddepiay Hyodpar ToLavTHY civar TEXYHY HIS TOs KaKws 
mepukday owppoatyny av Kat Sixarogvyny éumonoecev Isocr. adv. Soph. 25, 
tovto Sorts : for the construction cf, 705-7. 

432, ‘Sons of Asclepius,’ here =iarpof. In Homer Asc]. appears 
as a skilled physician, and his sons Podalirius and Machaon in- 
herit their father’s skill (Il. 2. 732). There were famous schools of 
medicine claiming descent from him in Rhodes, Cos, and Cnidus. 
Many renowned physicians from other districts put forward a 
similar claim. 

433. dtnp., ‘ruined.’ See on 634. 

439. vamos (like oxérAos) is frequently used by Homer and 
Hesiod at the beginning of a verse as an exclamation without a 
verb, ‘Ah! foolish he’...; cf. Il. 2. 88; Hes. W. D. 40. 

440, émotp. |: 648, ‘ pay heed to,’ cf. rovde érectpépovro Soph. 
Phil. 599 ; ris Acvejs kadapns ovdey emarpepopa A. P. 5. 48. 

441. ob yap Tis émyOoviwy TmavTa y evdainwy pv Bacchyl. 5. 54; 
ovTt paTay Ovaroto paris Todde BoaTar ws ov mavTa Geol mac edwKay 
éxew A. Pal, 12. 96. 

tmavoABios : H. Dion. 54; ravoABos Aesch. Suppl. 582. 
442, é6uas is the reading of A; the rest read das. 
émtS., ‘making no display of it’; ef. ém@aivw (359) and béAwr 
pr émidnaos eivar Toto. “EAAnot Hdt. 8.97; KAémtwv Symov “aT Emidnros 
Ar. Eecles. 661. 

444, Cf. 214. S60es: cf. 11. 20. 265,6; H. Dem. 147,8; Il. 3. 65,6; 
dpws 8 avayen mnyovas Bpotots pepe Ge@v Kidé6vTwyv Aesch. Pers. 298. 

445, émt.: cf. cot 8 émtoApatw xpadin Kal Ovpos axovew Od. 1. 
353. Corsenn (Quaest., p. 33) proposed to read ddéa1s (way of giving) 

. . émépxerar because the 4th foot when followed by the Bucolic 
Caesura must be a dactyl; but ef. ovde év dvOpwroo péver xpny 
éuredov aici Simon. 85. 

447. Besides the lit. ‘wash’ there is also present the idea of 
‘abuse’, ‘thrash’, ‘lather’ ef. ‘laver la téte 4’, and the Welsh 
‘golchi* (‘wash’). The meaning is ‘mud won’t stick to me’. Cf. 
mA, ‘abuse’ Ar. Ach. 381; mAdvverar* Aodopetrar, UBpicerar Kans Hes. ; 
cf. éxdOnpe, ‘dusted,’ Theoer. 5, 119. 

448. Aevkov Vbwp, ‘clear water.’ vdaTi AcuKd I]. 23. 282, Od. 5. 70. 

pevoopat is rare in Attic, frequent in the Ionic of Hippocrates. 

449. Cf. 499, 1105, 6. dm., ‘cleansed in the melting-pot,’ Hat. 
1.50; ef. moAvtidtepov xpuciov Tov amoAAupEVOU dia TUpds Be SoxKipa- 
Copevov 1 Ep. Peter 1. 7. 

450. See on 417, 18. AvSia pey yap riBos pavver ypvcdyv, dvdpav 
& dperav copia te mayKparns 7’ €dX€yxer GAdGea Bacchyl. fr.10. The 
lapis Lydius was a flinty slate, black, grey, or white, and the result 
was judged by the colour of the mark made, ef. Pliny 33. 8. 

451. xpein, ‘face, surface,’ used with dos 1017. 
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iés : especially rust on iron or brass, which would be used to 
adulterate gold. 

452. etpas, ‘mould’; cf. Aids mais 6 ypucds* Ketvor od ots ob5é rls 
dante Pind. fr. 222, attrib. by some to Sappho. 

dv8os, ‘brilliant colour’; used most frequently of red, ef. 
€pvOpoy idety 450 ; Bamrov adds moAdhs dvOeor Antip. A.P. 6. 206. 

ka8apév: as so frequently, the end of the elegy reverts to the 
beginning («. = dpiayrov 447). 

453. Nayxavw: c. ace. in Homer. pos = pocpa, cf. 150. 

454. dbp. : )( omdpp. as in 497. 

456. et: according to Weir Smyth, ‘ Attic e (morphologically 
an older form than «is) has been introduced into Th. 456, Anacr. 
57, Hdt. &e.,’ Ion. Dial., p. 589. It also occurs Batrachom. 13. 
But our poem may be of later date than the genuine elegies of 
Theognis. 

457, ovphopov: % mevin . . . ovppopds (€o7e) 526 and Arpos yap To 
naprav depy® avppopos avdpi Hes. W. D. 302. For the sentiment 
cf, mixpoy véa yuvaiel mpecBvrns avnp Eur. fr. 804, 

458. GAX ov mndadioow éereibeTo vnds evepyns H. Ap.418. mySadrov = 
xahwés in Aesch, Sept. 206, an excellent illustration of the promi- 
nent place occupied by the sea in the Greek mind. 

459. dyt. is used metaphorically = ‘ support’ in Eur. Hee. 80, 
Hel. 277; ef. écxariais nn mpos 6ABov BadAcT dyxvpay Pind. Is, 6. 12 ; 
ib. Ol. 6. 101; oidpevos ent Svot Bovdats Wonep ayKdpas 6ppodvoay HrTov 
(Y Gadw TH wédAwW Evecba Plut. Sol. 19. Sens. erot. as in our passage, 
iAapr) karaotnO cpidov mpos adAov" vis puns ew ayKdpns ovK aopadns 
éppovoa Herodas 1. 41, and ‘nam melius duo defendunt retinacula 
navim’ (of a second lover) Propert. 2. 22. 41. 

atopp. Secp., cf. (in a somewhat similar context) Bpdxov 
droppnéas 1099 ; dvev deapoto péevovar vjes Od. 13. 100. 

460. é« vuKtav: cf. é€ juépas, ‘in the day-time,’ Soph. Elect. 780 ; 
paraos ex vuxt@v poBos Aesch. Choeph. 287; é« peonuBpins Archil. 
74, 3 (at midday). 

461. admpyKrt., ‘that cannot be accomplished ’, ‘impossible’ ; ef. 
1031; in 1075 it means ‘not done’, 

Ti yap édAadpov é7 early dmpaxr’ ddupdpevov doveiy xapdiar ; 
Bacchyl. fr. 8. 

voov: in caesura; cf. evBovads 329. 

ém’: cf. 1031, 1149. em épyw Oupov éxwv Hes. W. D. 444; én 
pelCoor yapos THY Siavoiay énéxov Plat. Laws 9268 ; with simple dat. 
émelye TO TOAEMW THY yvopny Plut. Aem. P. 8. 

For the interruption caused by pdé pevotva, cf. of Kadr@s Brors 
Tapapeve KevTvXELs TA TavTA Sotades ap. Stob, 3. 395 tives carhptav, 
nétepov “EAAnves, waxns; Aesch. Pers. 351, Bgk.* quotes Theoer. 
29. 3, Theocr. Ep. 21. 1. 

463, 4. The emphatic words are evpapéws and xadem@. derAov 
(MSS.) is corrupt; we require a word implying greatness in good 
or bad ; we cannot twist yp. 5. to mean ‘a great crime’. Hecker’s 
éridyAov, ‘conspicuous, splendid, brilliant,’ gives excellent sense, 
and is closer to the MSS. reading than Bgk.’s «addy. A careless 
scribe wrote d5eAdv because he was probably thinking of the con- 
stant combination of 5eA. and ay. in Theognis. 

464, ém, ‘belongs to’; almost = émerat 410. For ém = rear, cf. 
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The opposite sentiment is expressed in Hes. W. D. 287 r7v 
bev Tor Kakdrynta Kal iAaddy éoTw Ed€aBa pnidins. 

465. ‘Wear yourself out in the pursuit of goodness’ 3 OY 7p. 
‘versari in’, ‘occupy yourself with, practise’.  pndé placate 
xaxotot II, 23. Co 

466, aisxp. «.: cf. 608. Cf. pi cand wepdaivew rand Képdea io’ 
drnow Hes. W. D. 352 ; ; pnd 7 Bia ce pndapas uixnoatw toodvbe pov 
Soph. Ajax 1334. @: ef. 1354 and Od. 19, 329. 

467-96. See Introduction, p. 97. 

The poet has left his seat; he is now standing before the 
assembled company and addresses his first remark to the comrade 
who is presiding over the symposium. In 467-74 he tells him how 
to act in relation to his fellow-revellers, in 475-8 he dilates upon 
his own condition; 479-92 contain good advice on moderation 
that is excellent from « man who is himself half-seas over. He 
then (493) turns to the company and exhorts them to practise 
brotherly love. The poem ends and begins with the same theme, 
‘ How to conduct a‘symposium.’ 

467. There is no reason to suspect tOv8’ ; it means ‘the friends 
I see here before me’; map’ jjptv, ‘in our company.’ 

uh wo eédov7’ iévar watepvcave Il. 24. 218; todv to KaKdyv écO 
bs 7 ob eOédovTa véecba <eivoy Emorpiver Kal ds EgavpevoV KaTEpUKEL 
Od. 15. 72. épvxw e. infin. Pind. Nem. 4. 33. 

470. (1) pad®akds: cogn. Eng. mild. (2) padakds: (1194) cogn. 
mulcco, dpadds ; both = ‘soft’. padaxds Umvos Il. 10. 2, edv7n Il. 9.618, 
n@as Od. 3.38; pad@axds tnvos Hes. ap. Ath. p. 428; ward. aixunrns, 
‘ soft-hearted, coward,’ Il. 17. 588 ; jmvw padraxwrepa (wool) Theoer. 
5.51; 9 padaxdrns bnvos (soft things) Herodas 6.72; ‘somno mollior 
herba’ Verg. Eel. 7. 45 

472. 170 mpds Biay mivev icov mépuxe TH Subjv kakdv Soph. ap. 
Ath. p. 428. 

473. mapactadov, ‘standing by’; same pos. Od. 10. 173. 

oivox. The subject is frequently omitted when a particular 
person is naturally associated with the verb, here the oivoydos ; ef. 
vivoxoever Without a subj. Od. 21. 142; yevavrwy Od. 4.214. Hat. 2. 
38 has tpixa jv cal play Wyrow (i. e. the official in charge) ; éreday 
épytar Tov medAAovTa KAnpovabai Tw’ dpynv Ath. Pol. 7; tadra 8 
dvepwrnoas ‘Kare’ dyaiv’ ‘rods paptupas’ ib. 553 se. ‘the official’. 
For a similar use of the plural ef. émétay mivwoww (‘men drink’) 
Th. 989 and érepwraow a bray doxipacwow Ath. Pol. 55. 

474, Yivera ¢. infin. : cf. 639. aBp. wT. = genio indulgere. 

475. HETpov, ‘just eat : Ce imép. vw. 501; ef. 837, 844; Baryou 
/MeT pov dpearov do py ay nel €AaKLOTOV Euenus 2. rt 

peAund. oiv.: Od. 18. 426; ef. perippo oiv, Od. 7.1823 adda mémor, 
HéTpov yap ExeLs “yAvicepoto ToT OL0, OTELXE Panyasis ap. Ath. 36. 

476. Avotkdkou : cf. Urvos, AVwy peredppata Ovpod, Avowpwedrs 
Od, 20. 563 Avourdvas Separdvrecow (velieving their masters) Pind. 
Pyth. 4. 41. 

477. SetEw (cy) which Bgk.4 accepts, represents an attempt to solve 
the difficulty felt by a scribe who either did not understand #éw 
or found egw (=néw) in the text he was copying. Mr. H. Richards 
reads jxw, following Athenaeus, and he compares eb fev, Kaxas 
Heev and three similar uses of the verb by Sophocles. 1 Bat 
Theognis ds olvos «7A. shews that this is the meaning; he is 
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just in the state which is (to use Hamlet’s word) ‘ most gracious ”’.’ 
Mr. Harrison very pertinently asks: ‘But will not the future #éw 
serve? It means “I shall be in the most gracious state (when 
ft reach home)” ’ (p. 325). In estimating the value of Athenaeus 
for fixing our text, we should remember that his quotation begins 
with jw, and in a passage detached from its setting the present 
might very naturally replace the future, as in the case of all who 
quote 175 iv 5% xp pevyovra was changed to xpi meviny .. . to 
make the line more adapted for a separate existence. The poet 
means that his present condition (ovre 71 yap &c.) is an indication 
of his fitness for sleep when he gets home. 

Ako, sc. oivov: cf. xwpny dpéwy Heovoay ove dpotws Hdt. 1. 149; 
Tes ay@vos Rkowev; Hur. El. 751 ; Tod Biov ed Heov7e Hat. 1. 80. 

478. Cf. 840. 

479. ‘ac ne quis modici transiliat munera Liberi’ Hor. Od. 1.18. 7. 

480. attod=atrov: cf. tHv 8 adrovd médAw Tyrt. 10. 3; thy adrov 
prea Il. 9. 342. Kapt.: ¢. genit. Agins kaptepds undorpépov Archil. 
26; ovKéte kaprepol copay joay Arrian 7. 11.3; ds du@y Kaptepds «in 
Theoer. 15. 94. 

481. dadX., ‘foolish’; see on 281. 

vypoot: (only here and 627) like evSaipocr, éXadaooor. Hesych. 
has vnpoves* vnpoyTes. 

483. Cf. 502. 

485. tmav. generally means ‘rise as a sign of respect’; €édpas 
travicravra: Baotket Xen. Rep. Lac. 15. 6; but cf. Cyrop. 2. 4. 19, 
where it is used of a hare rising ; ef. éfavicraco mpd péOns Isocr. 
ad Demon. 33. Pido@w: cf. 466, 503. The Chinese Book of Odes 
takesa different view: ‘ Happily and long into the night we drink, 
And none go home till all be drunk.’ 

486. épnp. |: 656, 966, ‘day-labourer’. of madaiol Srapriata rods 
EiAwras év tais éoprats moAdy dvayKaovtes mivew axpator, eionyov eis 
Ta oupToowe Tots véots Ody éoTL TO peOVew emibecxvevTes Plut. Demetr. 
1. 2. Noblesse oblige, drunkenness is Bavavoos and davedevOepos. 

yaornp: cf. mds yap baris €or dvhp yvadov re BSovAos vndvos 
8 joonpévos KTHoaLT dv odABov ; Eur. fr, 284, 

487. i. p. tive violates the convivial etiquette of the Greeks ; 
‘lex in Graecorum conyiviis optinetur ; ‘faut bibat, aut abeat !’’’ 
(@ ntOe 7) dmc) Cic. Tusce. 5. 41, 

éyxee TodTo: for the position of rov7o cf. ‘6a’, Tov’ Emos yuvai- 
KoTrAn Ors buuros dntwy Aesch. Pers. 122; ‘ unér eo€drOns,’ Tade pwvav 
Agam, 1334, 

paratov| : 507 on a similar subject. 

489, didothovos (fem. -fa also occurs) : se. «vA, ‘cup of friend- 
ship, loving-cup.’ Aeschines cvveorepavovto kal ovverawve bidimmw 
Kal qidornotas mpovmvev, ‘drank his health,’ Demosth. F. Leg. 
p. 380; gudornotay mporive* jvixa tis év TH apiotw piddns TO pépos 
mov TO AoiTOY Tapacxn piAw Kal TiV piddnv xaptodpevos Suidas. 

mpoxetat, ‘is for a wager,’ ‘is a prize’; cf. rotor 5é Kal mpov- 
KETO péyas Tpimos évtos dyavos Hes. Sh. 312. mpoxeiweva aOAa is 
common in classical prose. . 

490. émi yeupds éxets: ‘sub manu habes. éni xetdos ayes cum 
Bergkio Hiller, perperam; nam ad labra dye etiam Tv didor. 
ceterosque calices,’ Crusius, ; 

491. leg. dpvetoQar; A (aiveic@a) is carelessly written here ; cf. 

iE 
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moAdov 492, ovvamnari 495. The active aivety is used in the sense 
‘decline with thanks’; there is no instance of the middle with 
this meaning, but tmaveloOat (= énauvety) appears to have been 
used by Themist. Or. 16. p. 200. Cf. is éAlynv aivety, peyadn 
3 évt popria Géo8a Hes. W. D. 643. dvik.: a new definition of 
a victor in a drinking contest, viz. not ihe man who can drink 
most, but the man who after very copious draughts can still 
control his tongue. dvik., ‘invincible, as in Pind. Pyth. 4. 91; 
ef, Th. 971. 

492, mods: for the ellipse ef. érépay €yxeov Ar. Knights 121; 
ménwkev éx kawyns Herodas 1. 25; cf. yrAdlas éyxdpar (mAnyas) ib. 5. 33. 

493, Cf. 1047, 981; Anacr. 94 affords a good parallel. 

494. €piSos should be retained. I have found no instance of the 
middle dep. with an accus. of the object (as MSS. Th. 1207, but not 
A); ‘keeping from strife with one another,’ ys dmepuxdpevos 1210, 
act. 775. For the genitives cf. Muvddapoo mor’ épv Corinna 21; Kaz’ 
épw tiv A@nvaiwy Hdt. 5. 88. 

Syv, ‘for a long time’; ef. 597, 12438. 

495. Cf. évi Exaotw idy és avvovainy kat cvvaracr Hat. 6. 128 ; ws be 
dno deinvou éyévovto, of pynathpes ep eixov dupi te povoiky kal TO 
Aeyouevm és 70 peégoy ib. 129. 

498. Cf. 580, 629; novpov éxwv Ovpov TOA’ aréAcoTa vost Simon. 
85. 8. 

Cf. note on 622. 

499. Cf. oivos yap dvOpwmois Siontpoy Alcaeus 53 ; oivos, @ pide mal, 
kal dAddea ib. 57 (= Theocr. 29. 1); oivos épwros @deyxos Asclep. 
A. P. 12. 185; otvos Aéyyet Tov Tpdroy Callias A. P. 11, 232, 

iSpres dvbpes |: Od. 7. 108. 

500. xpdvos... avdpos €5eée voy Simon. 99. 

501. nparo: cf. depdpevos 976. dpacOa’ mpoceveyracOa Kparivos 
Tpopwriw: ov otroyv apace in an old Lexicon; to.odroy oirov mpoope- 
peoOar Xen, Cyrop. 4. 2. 41; nal tov dxparov €Anwpev, KvALKas pelCovas 
aipdwevor Ruf. A. P. 5. 12. 

503. oivoBapéw does not seem to be used elsewhere except in the 
Od., and there only in the form oivoBapeiwyv, Od. 9. 374. oivoBapns 
occurs once in Hom. (11. 1, 225), Simon. uses it A. Pal. 7. 24.5; 
cf. otvw BeBapnores Od. 3.189. Cf. vino gravatus (Verg.), gravis (Ovid). 

504. yvopys is far better than yAwoons which some have adopted ; 
véov in 507 is conclusive: Z have no reason nor can I stand up 
straight ; wine may have intelligence and steady legs. 

Cf. 1186, 1242. raptns, ‘lord of, master over.’ Zevs is 7. ToAEMOLO 
(‘dispenser of battle’) Il. 4. 84. We have a closer parallel in 
7. Kupdvas Pind. Pyth. 5. 62; rapia: Srdpras Nem. 10, 52; zis 
Te EmObupias Kal THs TUXNS TOV a’Tov Taplay yevéoOa Thue. 6. 78. 3. 
I cannot see how Mr. Harrison, after citing this passage from Thuce., 
can find the use of 7. in the Theogn. a ‘peculiar’ one, 

bots ddny rive, olvos 5€ of émdeTo papyos, oiv Se mddas xElpas Te 
dée yA@aoay TE véov TE Seo pots appaarorar Hesiod, Koiae ap. Ath, 428. 

505. Cf.848. mavra darep rods TupégoovTas -mepupepoueva épav Athen. 
p. 156; 6 & ovpavds por cvppepiypevos Soxel 7H yn péepec6ar Hur, Cycl. 
578 ; ‘cum iam vertigine tectum ambulat et geminis exsurgit mensa 
lucernis’ Juy. 6. 304. 

nivew énécov Kev Exwv adixoro oikad’ dvev mpomddAov Xenophanes 
1.17, See an excellent parallel Xen. Cyrop. 8. 8, 10. 
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507. | «. v. €v. ornOecor Od. 20. 366. For the seat of intelligence 
ef. ‘Jaevae parte mamillae nil salit Arecadico iuveni’ Juv. 7. 159. 

508. Cf. 546, 1378. 

511. Last words to a parting guest. 

An echo of | 7A@es, TnA€uaxe, yAuicepoy aos Od. 16. 28. 
B. 8. m. dv. : cf. waxpa Kérevba Sunvucavy H. Dem. 380. 
unvs avvaee Oaracons vdwp Od. 15. 294. 

512. tadAav: the only form of tadas in Hom.; in addressing a 
guest Od. 18. 827, 19. 68. 

513. fvya. If we read tro Oncopey (vya, (a) Cvya= ‘props, stays’ ; 
but ofa 5. deoi is hardly suited to such a context : or (0) we have 
here ‘a metaphor to express his arrangements for the entertain- 
ment of the guest himself’. ‘ Anchorage, be sure, I will give thee, 
such as I have and such as the gods vouchsafe’ (Harrison). I prefer 
to take i710 (uvya together, and translate ‘At the sides of your ship 
under the benches I shall place the best gifts I have to give’. The 
reference would then be to the feiva given to a parting guest, and 
ons €evins (518) would mean ‘the giving of fea to you’, which 
formed an essential item in Homeric hospitality. 

troriénut: the fut. midd. alone is used by Hom. and always in 
a metaphorical sense (‘advise’). From the simple verb we get 
Onow, &e., used with imé in Séuw’ br’ aidovon O€peva: Il. 24. 644. When 
Alcinous presented gifts to Odysseus, the latter 7a prey karéOnke vnds 
imo (uya, un Tw” étaipwy Batra éXavvdvTav 6ndTE OTEpXOlaT EpeT pois 
Od. 13. 20. 

515-18. Hitherto in MSS. and editions the order of these lines has 
been that implied by the numbering. The position of 517, 18 after 
516 has greatly increased the difficulty of explaining 516 which is 
undoubtedly corrupt. The first step towards a solution is the 
transposition of 515, 16 and 517, 18 as in the text above. After 
making this change I found that it had already been made in 
B. H.C, Anth. For the MSS. sazdceao’ I have adopted Sitzler’s 
xataep (‘tell him plainly’). The meaning will then be: ‘I can 
entertain you, but if a friend of yours comes to you, tell him 
bluntly how you stand in my friendship. If any such friend asks 
you what sort of a life mine is, tell him that I can just afford to 
keep one old friend of the family, but that I cannot entertain a 
whole company.’ xataxeo’ might represent an original rataxed’ 
with « for F as atrod méiov (440) and evyepyeo- (548, 574). Ch 
dnemwy and amon. (note on 89), Peppmiiller’s xarepets is also 
good. 

- 517. ‘I shall not keep anything hidden in my larder, nor shall 
I send out for dainties.’ 

515. tav 6vt.: xapiCopéevn mapedvTwy in a like context Od. 4. 56. 

516. Cf. mas edpeveias Toid’ év Sdpos éxes; Eur. Hel. 313; as 
«vvotas éxo. Thue. 1, 22. 

520. Se. £6, ‘ wretchedly, if you compare me with the rich, quite 
well if you compare me with the poor’; ‘for a life of luxury, it is 
very bad, for a life of hardship quite tolerable.’ Mr. H. compares 
‘ita sunt res nostrae ; ut in secundis, fluxae ; utin advorsis, bonae’ 
Cie. ad Att. 4. 1. 8. 

521. daod., ‘leave in the lurch, desert.’ Cf. warad., feo I). 17. 
451. 

523, 4. ‘Wealth makes xaxJrns tolerable.’ 1117, 18. ‘ Wealth turns 
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a xakos into an éo@dds.’ I have adopted de@y (Stob.) for the MSS.. 
Bporot. This adds point tothe next line: ‘Plutus endures kaxd7ns, 
the other gods do not.’ Can there be an allusion to 328? Some 
MSS. of Stob. read coi, a change made to secure a subject for 
Ti.3 to give better sense this was probably altered to Bporoi. 
It is hard to see how any one could change fporoi to de@y. Join 
pariota be@y, 

525. €oucev, ‘decet’ (= avpdopos). 

527, 8. Cf. 1107, 1131, 2. The ancients wrote d and @ por. 

| & por €yw Tl. 11. 404. 

528. Cf. vioera Pind. Ol. 3. 3843; vicowar=vi-vo-io-war a re- 

duplicated present, see Brugm. Gr. Gr., § 122. 
Cf. 728. éépxy., of an enemy’s sword II]. 8. 536, of a lion,. 
pnadoowy eTeAPy 11. 10. 485. 
531. Cf. pidov 7rop Od. 1. 60; pidroyv rfp Od. 4. 270. 
iaiv. : cf. 1122. éAmid: Ovpov iatvee Bacchyl. 12. 220; pos napdiav 
iaivee Alem, 28 a. 

532. ipep. doin Od. 1.421; H. 10. 5; inepdev xibdpife Il. 18. 570; 

Awros 5& POdyyorv KeAdbee Hur. El. 716. 
dbeyy.: cf. 761. pidns Exwy ev xepoly evpdoyyov Avpny Margites 1. 

538. ta. deid.: cf. 825, 1065. ddwy ta atAnripos Archil. fr. 123. 

586. o«., ‘crooked, not in a straight line with the body.’ Aoé., 
‘twisted, not facing forwards, but sideways.’ Cf. (in a diff. sense) 
Zeds adyéva Aofoy Exec |, ‘turned aside as a token of displeasure,” 
Tyrt. 11. 2: 

540 = 554, 

541. Cf. 603, 4. 

UBpis: sc. dAéon. For the omission of the subjunct. cf. 859. 

543. Cf. 805, 945. 

oTa0p., ‘linea, a carpenter’s or stone-mason’s line, a string 
covered with chalk, and used for striking a straight mark upon 
a board or slab by which to direct the course of the saw; or for 
measuring generally’ Rich, Dict. Antique. én or. iOvve Od. 5. 
245 ; mapa or., ‘beyond the right,’ Aesch. Agam. 1045. . 

yopu., ‘asquare.’ Cf. cavdy kal yywpwv Tod Biov Luc. Hermot. 76. 
545. ai@. tep. |: Il. 11. 775, Od. 12. 362. 

After 544 a lacuna has been assumed by Bergk and Hartung. 

548. Cf. 574. as naxoepyins evepyecin péy’ dueivov Od. 22, 374; 
of. duewvdtepos Mimn. 14, 9; yepedrepor Il, 2, 248, 

549. dyy. é$9., 2 beacon-light. méoAep. woAd8.: Il. 38. 165; dax- 
pudevt’ Th. 890; mdAenov 8 adliacrov éyerpe | Il. 20. 31. 

550. Cf. rnAepavets oxomds Ar, Clouds 2813; tndavyel map’ dyOw 
Soph. Trach. 524. 

551. The ref. is not to the use of cavalry in battle; scouts alone 
are meant. taxutt., hap. leg.: ef. taxvmovs Eur. Bacchae 782 ; 
taxvntepos Aesch. Prom. 88. 

év be xadivods yappnaAts €Badror Il. 19, 394 (of a chariot). 

555. According to the reading usually adopted (moAdAdy with 
a stop after peony’) we must render: ‘The distance between is not 
great ; they will cover the course’; this is not satisfactory, unless 
we assume that there isareference to some particular circumstance 
known only to the poet and his friends. Ihave adopted Brunck’s 
emendation, ‘They have not much ground to cover before they 
reach them,’ modddv is due to the proximity of 70 peony. Cf. od 
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OAV pot TO peTagy yevnoerar (of time) Argent. A. P. 5. 102; 

Siampyoowor Kédevdov | Od. 2. 213. 
554, This does not seem an appropriate ending; it may have 

been inserted here (from 540) to supply a missing pentameter. 

555. xad. dAy.: IL. 5. 384. 

556, Cf. 590. 

557. ppaf., ‘mark well’ as | pa¢ecOa (= imperat.) at the begin- 
ning of a section Hes. W. D. 448. 

émi & This expression generally denotes not danger but un- 
certainty. The metaphor is taken from ‘a balance trembling how 
it will turn’ (Cholmeley on Theoer. 22. 6). It is often followed by 
two alternatives. Cf. viv ydp 6) mavrecow én Evpod iotrara axphs 7 
pada rvypos AcOpos Axarols 72 Prova 11. 10. 173, where Leaf and Bay- 
field see ‘the only allusion in Homer to the practice of shaving’ ; 
quite unnecessarily. Of. ¢pdver BeBas ad viv én gvpod tdxns Soph. 
Antig. 996; ém fupod ydp dkuns exeTar quly Ta mpnyyata 7} civar 
éAcvbeporar 7 SovAoror Hat. 6. 11. 

kivéuvos, ‘chance, change.’ Cf. 585, 687 where it is contrasted 
with éAnis ; cf. xwévveva, ‘is likely.’ So «ivdvvos in Plat. Apol. 28 s. 

559. advedv: cf. 188. dpveds in Hom. and Hes. For dat. ef. 

peyarais apveds dpovpas Theocr. 24.108 ; genit. ypucoto Od. 1. 165, 
We may either follow B. H. C. in assuming a lacuna after 558 
(vetaining wore ce vulg.) or (with Bgk.*) accept Geel’s Agora oe. 
560, Xéoma és macay xaxdTnTa éhaoa Hat. 2. 124. 
és kopov nAaoate Tyrt. 11. 10 and Sol. in Ath. Pol. 5. 

561. ‘Some for myself, much for my friends.’ émB,: ef. reAevers 
oixodev GAO émdovva Il. 23. 559; ‘give from my store’; it often 
means ‘give freely’, )( eiapépevv (of a forced contribution). 

562. €xew epexegetic. 

563-6, B. H. C. treat the poem as a fragment, ‘in versibus e 
maiore carmine excerptis coniectura abstinendum.’ ‘When you 
are a guest, sit by a good man’; a case of parataxis. 

napéc. for purposes of conversation Il. 5. 889. 

565. tod: emphatic; cf. werd roto mive cal éobie 33; cf. 1240. 
85. : of. 35. 

567. mailw : cf. Hes. Sh. 277, 282; Pind. Ol. 1. 15. 
évep&? ’Aidew Il. 8. 16. 

568. Sote=as as often in Hom. Atos, a frequent type of the 
inanimate, also of the stupid, 76 Wonep Ai@ov (jy Plat. Gorg. 494 a; 
Ti KdOno? aBérTEpor, ALOor, mpdBar drdws ; Ar. Clouds 1202 ; Aidos Tus, 
ov SovaAn, ev 77 oiKin Keto(ar) Herodas 6. 4. 

569. dpOoyyos: cf. Sypdy 8 ad:pOoyyos reTinwevn or’ emi Sidpou 
H. Dem. 198. Leaving the light of day was regarded as among 
the bitterest woes of death ; it has frequently a prominent place 
in the final speeches of dying heroes and heroines. 

570. There may be a reference to the popular etymology of 
’Aldns (a + iBeiv). 

571, (1) ‘Opinion is a great evil, trial is best ; many who have not 
tried them (dzeipnro) hold an opinion about “good men”, or 
““many good men have an opinion not based on trial (dmetpntov)”’.’ 

or (2) ‘Reputation... many good men untested have a re- 
putation (dmeipyror).’ 

572. aelp. : active frequently in Pindar ec. genit. dm. caddy Ol). 11. 
18 ; cf. Isthm. 3. 48; Ol. 8. 61. In Tl. 12. 304 Leaf and B. trans. 
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‘without an effort’. For the sense ‘have a reputation’ cf. ov 6” 
atroy éxxnxe Sdgav Plut. Themist. 18, ‘he did not owe his reputa- 
tion to himself’ For the sentiment cf. 4 dénnois dvOpwmols KaKov 
Eur. fr. 279 5 dideipa ror Bporay éAeyxos Pind, Ol. 4, 20. 

573, 4. ‘ Bene fac, et tibi bene fiet.’ (1) ‘Get the reputation of 
being evepyétns and you will need no other introduction to the 
man whose help you require ; your evepyecia: will introduce them- 
selves’; or (2), ‘If you have done a man a good turn, you need not 
even ask him to help you, he will do so of his own accord ; your 
kindness is in itself a sufficient message.’ 

575. Cf. 813, 861. In spite of the objections raised by various 
editors the text is sound and the meaning perfectly clear. ‘It 
is my friends who betray me; for I can easily keep off my 
declared enemies, as a pilot can keep his ehip clear of the reefs 
that stand out above the surface of the sea.’ <A false fr iend is like 
a hidden reef. xoupds =‘ dorsum immane marisummo’ Aen. 1. 110. 
A schol. on Eur. Androm. 1265 defines youpds as mdoa métpa 
efé€xovoa kal mepixAuCopevn Paragon. Theocr. 13, 24 calls the Symple- 
gades yowpddes. The Iapygian Islands were known as Choerades. 
Thue. 7. 33. False friends are not even yop. dpvdpai (‘ faintly 
visible’) ; cf. duvdphy xoipad eéadrevperos Archil. 128, 

577. pydvov 7 see note on 146; cf. feta 7 Ap. Rh. 2. 225. 

578. This verse seems to have been introduced for the sake of 
burlesquing a well-known line which may have been composed by 
Theognis. 77Aikos, c. inf. Od. 17. 20. 

579-84. Mr. Harrison following Leutsch regards these lines as. 
a‘kind of dialogue’. ‘The first two couplets represent the two 
sides of the quarrel ; the third contains the reconciliation ; cf. Hor. 
Od.3.9. The av%p pu. of 581 would then be the cause of the lovers’ tiff. 

Tape, ‘cut’ an acquaintance, with an implication of under- 
hand dealing as in mapeAcdoear 1285 and ds od Eats Atos KAePar voor 
ovdé raped Ociy Hes. Th. 613. 

580. Cf. Kop. eOnxev. | 498; drnvéa Oupov €xovoa Od, 23. 97 ; adAor 
5S Omws Cpvides ev yee nérpas nmrnéavtes Hur. Cycl. 407; sovpov 
éxwv Ovpoy Simon. 85, 8; Kovpovdwy pdadov dpvidev Soph. Antig. 343. 

581, 2. Cf. éyOaipw 70 moinua 70 KuKAuKdv, ... picéw Kal TrEpiorTov 
€pwpevov, ovd and Kpyyns Tivw omxyaivw mavta Ta Sypdoi Calli- 
machus Ep. 28, where the reminiscences prove that Th. 581 (and 
?579), and 959-62 were known to the Alexandrian poet. 

581. Trepidpopos, *gad-about ’ )( domiseda. Cf. 4 & inmov yarnéoons 
eUpopos de, Taxeia, wepiSpopos, eidos dpioTn in the famous ‘ Mirror of 
oe. by Phoeyl. (3. 3). 

. Of. (with the same signifie. ) dAdoT play oTeipwy Soph. Hleg. 4; 
kat év GAdodaTats onépp’ apovpais Pind. Pyth. 4. 255; dpworpor ap: 
xarépwv eioly yia Soph. Antig. 569 (in 571 we yead Kakds eyo 
yuvarkas vieot oTvy@, ? a reminise. of Th. 581, 2?) ‘fundum alienum 
arat’ Plaut. Asin. 5, 2, 24; rat’rny maidwy em dpdtw cot didwy 
Menand. Tepe, 363. 

584. dpya, ‘undone,’ Eur, Phoen. 766; depyds, ‘idle,’ Il. 9. 320. 

585-90. See Introd., p. 46, a popular revision of lines composed by 
Solon (13, 65-70). The Athenian reformer tells us that there is 
uncertainty in every action and no man knows where he will land ; 
the morality of the act does not guarantee success ; good men fail,. 
bad men succeed, A later moralist distorted the original into. 
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a comparison of the ambitious and the virtuous man. It was easy 
to change xak@s into xcad@s, and the exercise of a little ingenuity 
discovered in evdoxiu. a fair substitute for «ed ép5. The verses in 
their original form are more in keeping with the views of Theognis 
himself; ef. 133-42 ; ef. also 1075. 

589. mepi mavta, ‘in everything. 

591. Bek.4 construes roApav xpi) pépey ta 5., but it is better to 
keep roApay and pépe as parallels. 

592. auddtepa means ‘the sum of Fortune's chances on either 
side’; ef. 934. 

593. Cf. undev dyav xaderotow dow ppéva pnd’ dyabotow yaip’ 657 ; 
bray 5€ 71 Ovpoy donOjs 989. AvTod (O*) is a gloss on do@ that has dis- 
placed Ainv, which is certainly required here (= dyay 657); for do@ in 
657 bdmn have a marginal gloss 7#your AvuTov, cf. donOeis* AumnOeis Hes. 
In an early MS. do@ 7: may have been carelessly written do@v7 and 
the accusative substituted for the dative (acwv7ra A). The active 
of do@par is not found ; this word is generally used with wuy7, dupds, 
cf. thy wuxjv dondein Hdt. 3. 41. In medical lang. it = nauseo 
(Hippoerat. ). 

594. red. dkp., ‘the end of the end.’ d«pos pvedrds, ‘inmost 
marrow,’ Eur, Hippol. 255 ; piv r. de. i5. | Simon. 126. 2. 

595-8 form one poem; the emphatic words are dmémpobeyv and 
dnv. ‘I am willing to be your friend as long as you like; but 
never let me see your face again.’ This explains «ai, which gave 
great offence to Bergk, who changed it to mat here and 1243. The 
poem is an exact parallel to the proverb which he quotes from 
Phrynichus: 7aAAa kal pirwpeba* napoipia én Tay ev wey Tois dAdo 
svyxapovytwy, & BovdrovTai Ties, Evi BE TIL pNKETL TAAAG Hiro Gpev KaTa 
5é ToUTO Suahepwpeba. ‘ Let us be friends in time (nv) but not in space 
(dnénp.).’? There is an intentional contradiction in amén, ératpo: (‘asso - 
ciates at a distance’) as in méppwOev donafecdar. The real meaning 
is expressed by the proverb TnAov pidror vaiovres ov« eialy pidor. 

596. Cf. 1157-60. mavtwy pév Kdpos éoti, Kat Umvov Kal giddTNTOs, 
Tp@es 5 payns axopnror éaor Il. 18. 636. 

597. atap 7’: Il. 4. 484. 

597 = 1248. 

598. tT. 0. p. to. voov: cf, ppovely Ta Tay pirwy, and jma €eidws, Ke. 

599-602. Cf. Meleag. A. P. 5. 184. 

If we retain the MSS. reading we must assume that the poem 
refers to two faithless friends: (1) the dmoaros, who robbed the poet 
of his beloved; (2) the snake cherished by (1). Aimy then = 
‘my friend’, ‘ the affection that is mine by right’. 

But it is better to adopt the emendation proposed by Sintenis 
Wuxpov dv. . « €lXoV. 

dor. . . . HAdoTp.: in a metaphorical sense. 

600. KAéq., deceiving; as 1311. #«, 7” puxnyv Soph. Philoct. 55, 
cf. ib. 968. 

603, 4. Cf. 1103. See Appendix. 

604. iep. woA.: Il. 1. 366 (O78n). Pindar applies this epithet to 
Athens. Cf. Avrap? 76d. Th. 947. 

605, 6. Cf. 693, 4. 

607. ‘In the beginning there is some gratitude in falsehood.’ 
Cf, masdés Tor Xapis €ori 1367. 


, 
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ému: ef. én? Huate Il. 18, 234; emt vurri I. 8. 529; eis Be TeA. | 755, 
Hes. W. D. 333. 

609. ‘There is no success for the man, ... when it has once 
left his lips.’ Cf. 6v twa mp@rov amoapyAwow dedAda Od, 3. 320; ef. 
mpata Th. 973; bmws mpora Hes. Th. 156. 

TporopapTS, hap. leg. dpapr® occurs 1165. Cf. meipg 3 ob 
mpocwpiknod mw Soph. Trach. 591, where Jebb cites yupvaorien 
mpooomAovvta Plat. Tim. 88 c. 

613. Aeoxalw, hap. leg., ‘gossip.’ Aecxaivw is used by Callim. 
ToAAWy TUPpEdova Aeox. (ap. Herodian). Aecyatvovea kal dxovovca Kaha 
Perictyone ap. Stob. 85. 19. 

615. mapmHSyv : dAocxepOs, mavTedA@s Hes. ; Aesch. Pers. 729. 

617. Kara. : cf. 1086, 1238, 1283; ‘according to a man’s desire.’ 
In Hom. it means ‘on or in one’s mind’; e.g. Il. 10. 883. For the 
meaning in Th. ef. 76 ydp l0wpara xatabdpuos énAero M@ow Eumelus. 
Mapdoviw Ta opayia ov Svvata KaTabvma yevécOar Hdt. 9.45; )( droddprov 
Hes. W. D. 710. 

mavr. teA. |: Il. 2. 330. 

619. KvA.: cf. Tods év dpadia Kal TamewoTnTL TOAAH KvAWSoup_EVOUS 
Plat. Polit. 309.4; totow ydp péeya mya kvdAwserar Od. 2, 163. 

axvupeva Knp ' LO Noe 

620. ‘We have not yet ridden over the crest of Poverty’s wave.’ 
Cf. ob yap trepOety Kdparos dkpay dvvapeod” Ett yap OadAE Twevia Hur. 
fr. 232; tmepOéov7’ d«pay Aesch. Eum. 526 (562) ; ‘surmounting the 
crest of the billow,’ a phrase for escaping from difficulties (Barnett, 
Eum. 1. c.). The idea of a wave hag already been suggested by 
xvawd, Some take dkp. = ‘headland’. There is no need to change 
the MSS. d«pny revinv; in the passage quoted above from Eur. we 
might also have had akpoy kipa, cf. Vdwp dxpov, ‘the surface of the 
water,’ Il. 16. 162; éw dxpos rots kwros Plat. Tim. 7683 én’ 
axporato.ot Today Ap. Rh. 1. 219. 

621. Objection has been raised against atte. owing to its irregular 
formation ; acc. to rule ‘a is not used to form compound verbs, 
although verbs and substantives are formed from adjectives com- 
pounded with it’ (Thompson, Gk. Gr., p. 416). Had the verb here 
stood alone, there would have been some validity in the criticism ; 
the presence of tiw more than justifies the negative compound, In 
English we frequently coin words with wn- when we want an effec- 
tive contrast, though we should never venture to use such expressions 
apart from their positive counterpart. Boisacq (Dict. Etym.) calls 
ariw ‘une création temporaire qui s’explique par l’antithése ’, 

Schulze reads a7vet from ariéw. 

driw is also found Orphie. Lith. 62. 

arigw Il, 20. 166. Leaf and B. eall it ‘quite an exception to 
the ordinary formation of compounds with a’. 

622. avrés, ‘the same’ ; cf. 580, Kodpos evecti vdos | Sol. 11. 6; 
oepvos ev. v. | A. P. 5. 116, 

623. kakdrytes: cf. mpnéis KakdryTOs )( Tod ayabod TadAapn 1028 ; here 
‘phases of poverty’ ; as aperai, ‘ forms of success,’ cf, 30; mavToiny 
aperny Od, 18, 205. 

624, B. waAdp., ‘means of gaining substance, roads to wealth ’ 
lit. ‘ devices,’ Zigupov TUKVOTATOV Sr ws Oedv Pind. Ol. 13. 52: 
cf. tTipay 8 dddAos ddAolay exer [pupi|ac 8 avdpHy dperai, ‘the forms of 
human excellence are countless’ (Jebb), Bacchyl. 13. 8. 
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625, apy.: c. inf. 846 ; | dpyadéoy . . . dyopedoa Il. 12, 176. 

626. tottTo yap ov §. is possibly a tag added to complete a 
fragment. 

629-34. Haste is the idea underlying these three couplets. It is 
due (1) to youth, 2) to anger, (3) to lack of counsel. 

629. Cf. aie & drAoTéepwr avigar ppéves nepeGovTa I. 3. 108. 

émkoudifer here certainly = ‘ makes frivolous’, ef. xoupdvous. 
Generally it means (1) ‘lift’, Soph. Ajax 1411, (2) ‘lighten (toil),’ 
émxoupice % Tuy Tovs mévous TH apxovTt Xen. Cyrop. 1. 6. 25, 
(3) ‘make cheerful’, wapaxddAe . . TO wey mpocwmw tapabappivav, Tais 
& eAniaw émtovpicwy ib. 7. 1. 18. . 

630. é€., ‘impels.’ o° éfaipe Oavety Eur. Hippol. 322. 

631, Cf. 1223; wpa ce Oupod Kpeiccova yyvwpny éxey Eur. fr. 715 

at. : éyxvpoas dtnow Hes. W. D. 216. 

632. Cf. 646. 

Bergk * has probably restored the correct reading. A scribe 
wrote év dumdaxias thinking of dumdaxiny (630) and éy dras (631) ; 
a later scribe erased the first éy [weyadas], and various devices 
were employed to restore the metre. 

634. ‘An impetuous man is hurried on to ruin.’ drnp. = ev 
araus (631). atnpov’ BAaBepoy Hesych.; used like mozvés act. and 
pass. drnpds Adbpa_ Soph. Philoct. 1272, ‘with treason in his heart’ 
(Jebb). AdBpos otpos, Kdua, moTapds in Hom.; ¢povery yap of taxets 
ov« dopadets Soph. O. T. 617. 

637. Cf. 1185. «ivd., ‘chance.’ dp. 

639, 40 is a commentary on 637, 
response to it. 

639. vive: c. inf. 474, where it means ‘it is possible’ = map- or 
efeort, here ‘it happens that’; cf.its use = ovpBaive in Hellenistic, 
e.g. yiverau yap evTpamivat Par. Papyr. 49 (2nd cent. B. ¢.). 

ev pelv : cf. bray 6 daipwy evpon Aesch. Pers. 601. 

640, )( 1054, ef. 164, 660. 

éméy.: more frequently of misfortune as in emeyeyevnto éuppopa 
Thue. 8. 96. 

643, 4. Cf. 115, 16. 

646, Cf. retra év ddyeot Ovpos evel pidov wAeo’ axoirny Od. 21. 88. 
Peppmiiller accordingly proposed to emend our line and read 
Ketpevou ev pey. Ovuot du. But the author was probably intention- 
ally changing the Hom. expressions: ¢f. Ba@venrea for peyar. 
175). 
647. Cf. 291. 768 often with viv in Hom. e.g. I], 1. 456. 

648. ‘ Wanders over.’ yatay émorpépera Hes, Th. 753 of Day and 
Night alternately visiting the earth. 

650. Cf. 387. 

651. Cf. 388 ; ov« eéAovra Bin in the same metrical position 
Il. 13. 572. aioxpa kal moAAd for the more common 7. &. aiox. 
Cf. NGS Te TOAAG TE cidws Od, 2.188, 7. 157 ; 3 doo ma TE TOAAG TE 
non I. 2. 213; ded wal modrArAa Isoer. de Pace 1: 30 ; mpos peyada Kal 
Todd best MSS. of Plato, Politic. 262 a, so Burnet ; Kadovs sat 
ToAAovs Kuvddvous Dinarch. Ag. Demosth. 111. 

653. . a0. Oeovor | Od. 10. 2. 

655, 6. A hint to Cyrnus not to harp too frequently upon his own 
misfortunes, ef. 1032 ; 655 )( 1042. - 

70 yap oixetoy meCer 16’ Spas: evOds 8 dmpywy xpadia Kados app 


., ‘held in equal esteem.’ 
8; it was probably sung in 
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adAét prov, ‘distress for a stranger’s sorrow soon passeth away from 
the heart’ (Bury), Pind. Nem. 1. 54. 

657. Cf. 593. 

659. Cf. xpnudtay deAmtov ovdéy éorw ovd admwpotoy Archil. 74. 
‘You must never swear that a thing is impossible, for that would 
be an insult to the gods, who can bring all things to pass; and 
though they alone can accomplish, you must be up and doing 
(mpnéa) ; anything may happen.’ 

Opvupe with wy and fut. inf. Od. 5. 178; for the indie. cf. 
Opoccey, tara Zevs, .. . pr avip emoxjoerat Il. 10. 328, 

660. Cf. 7@ Se Geol venec@or. Hes. W. D. 741; wat rots obdév Ereote 
téXos | Solon 13, 58. Camer. found ydp 70: in some MSS. 

661. Connect xpy mpagar. 

663. ménacta (MSS.) is due to the confusion of maréoya: and 
Taomar ; mémayac Pind. Pyth. 8. 73. 

664. Here the inferior MSS. have retained the original reading. 
We may account for A by supposing that a scribe wrote marour, 
which was read marovy and corrected into aroroty. mdvTa seems 
required to complete the sense. 

666. Cf. 1111, 12. 

667-82. See Introd. p. 34. 

There has been a change of government; bad men are in 
power, and confiscations are the order of the day. All good men 
are helpless ; the author dare not in their company even express 
clearly his views on the situation ; poverty has robbed him of all 
power. This is but the beginning of evils; worse is yet to come. 

He can see the ship of state foundering, but he must couch 
his warning in dark riddles to be read by the ‘good’. 

The ship of state is frequently met with in Greek Literature, see 
Aleaeus fragments 18,19, In Plato’s ship (Rep. 488) the «uBepynrns 
is one individual politician, the vav«Anpos represents the democracy. 
There are several interesting parallels to the Theognidean version, 
especially in the relation of the ignorant populace to the skilled 
helmsman. Cf. also Pind. Pyth. 1. 86, 8. 98, 10. 71; Soph. 0O.T. 
23; Cic. Pro Sest. 9; ad Attic. 2.7; Hor. Od. 1.14. Aristophanes 
has an amusing continuation of the metaphor: a certain man 
had évimvioy wept THs mbAEws TOV oKapovs bAov, and his companion 
says Aéye vuy dvicas Ti T2v Tpdmy Tov mpaypyatos Wasps 380. Early 
Christian writers often speak of the Church as a ship, and the 
comparison is frequently expanded in a very elaborate fashion ; 
see Appendix. ‘The ship is one of the ornaments which Clem. 
of Alex. allowed a Christian to wear, doubtless as representing 
the Church’ (Lightfoot on Ignat. Ep. Polye. 2). 

The general situation is not unlike that described in 53-60. 
KuBepyntny em. €oOdrdv (675), Karol 8 dy. Kad. (679) =o8 5é mply eaOAol 
vov deroi (57) 3 Kdopos & amdAwder (677) =59, 60, 67, 8. 

ota «tA. ‘I should not feel the distress I now feel in the 
company of the good’; i.e. oid mep 75y avi@pa. y.wwoKovTa (669) 
may have occasioned the change to 75ey (all MSS. except A). 
For the opt. ef. ‘In Homer the present unreal condition is still 
expressed only by the pres. optat.’ Goodwin, M. 7, 434. «i pev viv 
émi GAAw deOrevomev “Axaiol, 7 7 adv eyo Ta mpaTa AaBay KAroinvde 
pepoiuny Il. 23. 274. ota after bucol. caes. as 27, 1123, 

668. avidp. : ef. aviara Od. 15, 335. 
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669, 70. Perhaps a reminiscence of 419, 20. ‘Money cuts an old 
acquaintance’ (ytwaokovta agrees with the subject of mapépy.). 
‘And so poverty makes me speechless, though I have seen better 
than many that the state is in danger.’ 

adavos: for this result of poverty cf. 173-8, 268. 

671. ioria AevK’ Epdoaytes | Od. 9. 77. 

672. MnA.7., ‘ the sea near Melos’ ; ef. Ixaproy méAayos (Hat. 6. 96). 
The ship is being driven by a north wind from the islands to the 
open sea. There is no land between Melos and Crete. Some have 
explained M. 7. as the Malian Gulf (MyArakds KdArmos), and see a 
reference to the dangerous promontories in that district. It is 
hard to see what Geddes means when he says that ‘the Melian 
deep is the stretch of sea on which his native Megara looked out 
as part of the Egean ’, Problem H. Poems, p. 279. Cf. Kapra@iov méAayos. 

| v. &a dy. Od. 15. 50; cf. Hes. Th. 107. 
673. dvtAeiv is also used by Alcaeus in his metaphor. 
€0€A. : sc. dorol. 
tmepB.: generally c. accus. ds imepéBade Tas apovpas of a river 
Hdt. 2. 111; for the genit. ef. Opryxod Tovd tmepBadrdrAw modi Eur. 
Ton 1321. Similarly used is émB. in 7a xvpara éréBaddeyv eis 70 
trAotovy Mark 4. 37. 

674, totxos, ‘side of a ship’; asin cya ynds brep Tolxev KataBnoeTat 
I]. 15. 882; Od. 12. 420; Theoer. 22. 12. 

675-8. ‘They have turned the ‘‘good”’ out of office,’ the vB. 
being more probably a party rather than one individual. 

catetar: see on 68. 

ot épSover, ‘to judge by their conduct’=87 rota ép5.; cf. 
aipatés eis dya0oio, pidoy TEKos, of ayopeves Od. 4. 611. 

kuBepv. For the metaphor ef. dperd méAw «vBepya Bacchyl. 12. 
1853 dots puddooe mpayos éy mpbyyn mdOAEws olaka vwuav Aesch. 
Sept. 2; médAus xax@s xAvovoa bia KvBepynrny waxdy Eur. Suppl. 880 ; 
cf. gubernator, governor. 

677. Kkécpos : ‘ discipline.’ 

678. Sacpés: ‘power is no longer fairly divided.’ 

appl 5€ Tipny ~AdaxXev as TA Tmp@Ta bidtpixa Saopos étvxXOn H. 
Dem. 86; Hes. Th. 425. és 76 péoov ‘impartially ’ cf. és peor 
dyuporépo.st Sixacoare Il. 23, 574. 

679. poprnyos: generally =‘ merchant’ ; popryyds vais, ‘a ship of 
burden,’ tro(iyov poprnydv, ‘a beast of burden,’ so here opr, 
“men who carry burdens.” We must include this word in the 
metaphor, although many scholars regard it as a reference to the 
rich ‘merchants’ or poor ‘porters’ who had just secured political 
power. But the comparison with the ship and her crew is con- 
tinued to 680, and opt. probably denotes persons employed for 
menial services on board ship, ‘carriers of burdens,’ the lowest 
class of ships’ servants, who haye no knowledge of navigation ; 
their place is at the ‘pumps’ (av7Aciy) and not on the quarter- 
deck. 

680. kata mly: cf. wAola Odovta ey rH Oaddtry cddias Karamivetat 
Kar dpavy yiverar Aristotle Probl. 23. 5. 

681. yvix0.: cf. TOAAG por bm’ dynGvos dela BEdAn évdov evti paper pas 
povaeta cuveroiow: és 5é 70 may Eppnvéwy xaTiCe (for the ‘general’, 
common herd): codds 6 roAAd cid&s gud Pind. Ol. 2. 91 sqq.; cf. 
Eur. El. 946. 
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683. Cf. mdoureis’ 6 mAodTOs 5° apabia SeAdv & Gua Eur. fr. 237 ; 
Ta Kadd cf. 696, 

684. Cf. 752. 

685. €p8.: ‘for action, helplessness lies besides both’; ap. m= 
dun xavov €oTL 5 s cf, Od. 22. 65. Tap. : frequ. = “am a neighbour to’. 
6 mAovTos dvev Tas apétas ovK aoivns ‘mé,poutcos Sappho 80; ef. Pind. 
Pyth. 5. 1. 

686. xpypata, voos : the so-called res pro rei defectu, 7d Aetmov THS 
trodécews, cf. eapdre ddnKores 758 kat imvy Il. 10. 98, where the 
schol. adds: tmvos=dypumvia. éeya & ed of6a Kal avtds vdoTov énoto 
avaxtos Od. 14. 366, ‘how it is with the return, the matter of 
the return.’ So here the difficulty in the way is ‘a matter of 
money’ and‘ amatter of brains’. ¢i7’ ap 67 eUX WATS een «iO 
éExaTtouBys, ‘a matter of a vow or an hecatomb,’ I. 1. 

687. Cf. ob« dv éywye Ocotow érovpaviowst paxoluny Ti, °6. 129; xpi 
dé mpos Gedy ove épiCew Pind. Pyth. 2. 88. Fate is duayos datuwv 
Bacchyl. 15. 28. 

688. Sik. ein. : here =‘ argue with’ ; in Il. 18. 508 it means ‘give 
a decision ’. 

689. For opt. cf. aint of éocetra bre pi) aitds ye Kpovioy éuBaror 
aidopevoy daddy vnecot Il. 13. 317. ‘ote pH, “unless.” ‘The clause is a 
relative conditional ; 67e uwn=ei pn’ L. & B. 1. c. Cf. its use in Attic 
‘where the relative clause depends upon a verb of obligation, 
propriety, &c.’ ; drodoréoy ovS émwotiody TéTE bMOTE TLS pT) Taxppoves 
anatot; Plat. Rep. 332 a (quoted by Goodwin, M. 7. § 555). 

amp. )( €p8.: ‘undo’ \( ‘do’; ef. «yxAifev 303. After much 
hesitation I have thought it best to retain the variation in mood 
and relative particle as given by 4. ‘You should not destroy 
where destruction is not required, nor should you do what is best 
left undone.’ 

691. Sitzler treats Xalpwyv as a proper name. 

692. xappa: cf. 1107 and the note on that line. 

There is no need to change dydyou into dvayou and to sup- 
pose that the meaning must be ‘bring back to your friends here’. 
‘OdSuoja Hyaye Saipwv aypov én’ écyatiny Od. 24. 149 (in ref. to his 
home-coming). 

694. dvip. adp. lack yywun and so cannot know when to stop. 

695, Oupé: cf. dye Oupée Pind. Ol. 2. 98; Archil. 66. map. dpp. 7. 
ef. 275; Hes. Th. 639, 

696. °H adds ed«pitos: od pdvos avOpwnwy épas (MSS. dpas) Bacchyl, 
fr. 14, 

ovx auiv Tov “Epwra povo erex’, ws edoxedpes, 0K apiy TA Kara 
Tparos KAAG daivera: eiuev Theocr. 13. 1, 3 

697. Cf. 857-60, 929, 30 (a couplet of similar structure and senti- 
ment) ; ws yademdr eioty of pido. of parvdpevor Tapaxphy’ Stay mpaTTH Ts 
ed Ar. Plutus 782. 

698. ovyk.: cf. 1éOev wo cuvéxups addxnTos adova ; Eur. Ion 1448. 
All the exx. of éy«.in Stephanus have the person suffering as subject 
and the misfortune in the dative. 

699-718. Compare a poem by Tyrtaeus (12), which offers a very 
close parallel in structure. 

Cf. 10038. wAnOer: dat. of ‘the person judging’. yphyar’ avnp 
was an apophthegm attrib. to Ar istodemus, quoted by Alcaeus (50) 


and Pind. Isth. 2, 11. ypypara yap Puy) wéA€ Tar SerAotar Bpotota: Hes. 
W. D. 686. 
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700. t&v 8’ GAX.: 6 TAOVTOS, avOpwmioke, Tots Gopots Beds’ TAS GAA 
Kopmor Kat N6ywv edvpoppiac Eur. Cycl. 316 ; oddey Ay dpa TaAAG TARY 6 
xpuods Scol. 1. dpa, to denote a broken illusion, Il. 10. 46; Soph. 
Philoct. 1082. 

701. Rhad., son of Zeus and Europa, brother of Minos, dis- 
tinguished for his justice. Socrates, in the Apology, declares him 
to be the real dixaorns Plat. Ap. 41 a. 

702. Sisyphus: the type of shrewdness and cunning; he is often 
mentioned in connexion with Odysseus, who was sometimes re- 
garded as his son (Soph. Philoct. 417) ; mecoOnoopar yap ade nag” Acdov 
Oavaw mpos pas dvehOciv Worep obKeivov matHp Philoct. 624. Sisyphides = 
Ulixes Oy. Ars. Am. 3. 313. ‘ Ulixi Sisyphique prudentiam’ Cie. 
Tusc. 1. 41. He is mentioned in conjunction with Rhadam., Plat. 
Ap. 41; what would a man not give for the privilege égerdcar 
‘Odvacta 7 Sicupoy ? (Ap. 41). Pindar calls him mve«vdéraroy radapas 
és Gedy (Ol. 13. 52) which some regard as a reference to the popular 
etymology that connected the name with ods =6eds ; but the change 
of 6 tos is of much later date. Cf. Il. 6. 153. 

7035, 4. Sisyphus instructed his wife not to give his body burial. 
In the underworld he complained of her neglect, and persuaded 
Pluto to let him return and punish her. He then refused to leave 
the upper world, and Hermes was sent to fetch him down. There 
is no reference to this legend in Homer or Hesiod. 

703. moAusd. : inthe sense of ‘cunning’; ef. Od.15. 459. Phryn. 
has auovdife’ Soriws Tt mpartav; Mark Antony had a clever dwarf 
whom he called Sisyphus. 

avqA9.: cf. dvéfodos "Ayépwy Theocr. 12. 19; ‘irremeabilis unda’ 
Verg. Aen. 6. 425; drpandy “Adew jvuca thy otmw Tis éevavTioy TAOEV 
édi7ns Philetas. 

704, aip, Adyouot | Od. 1. 56, H. Herm. 317. See on 808. 

705. When she so wills, she can restore vdos cf. reOvn@Tt vdov Tope 
Tlepoepovera Od. 10, 494. 

707. Cf. piv y ore 57 Oavaro.o péray vepos dppexddrdvpey Od. 4. 180. 

709, mapapetWetrat : subjunctive as in Mimn. 2. 9. 

kuav. w.: cf, pedavrexéa Sdpov Pepoepovas Pind. Ol. 14. 18 ; 
®. xvaveos Oadapos Sappho 119; papyapen wvA. Hes. Th. 811. 

713. wWevS., ‘fictions.’ Cf. toxe Pevdea moAAG Ayo ETUpMoL\oW Spore 
Od. 19. 203; tuer Pevdea TrodAAa A€yerv Er. Op., the Muses to Hes. 
Th. 27. 

714. N. avr8.: Od. 11.512. N. Hdverns, Avryvs MuAlwy ayopynths, Tov 
Kal amd yAwoons méduTos yAuKiov peev avin Il. 1. 248; ‘licet eloquio 
fidum quoque Nestora vincat’ Ov. Met. 13. 63. 

715. einoOa: for the form cf. ofc6a, éxeo0a (1316). 

The Harpies in Hom. are the ‘seizers’, storm-gods, bringers of 
sudden death. One of them is called ‘Swift-foot ’ (Modapyn) I. 16. 
150. “AedAAw 7 QeuTérgy Te, al p dvéuov mrorpor Kai oiwvois aw EmovTat 
aeins mrepvyeco. Hes. Th. 267. 

LN por yav TéAomo0s, ph poe xpvoea tdAdavta ein Exe pndé mpdade 
Oéew avépwy (‘ but thy love alone sufficeth’) Theocer. 8. 53. 

716. mat8. Bop. : Zetes and Calais, who could outrace the Harpies, 
Apollod. 1.9, 21, Pindar calls them avdpas mrepototy vara meppicovTas 
Appa moppupéors (Pyth. 4. 182); the present passage seems to imply 
that the wings were on their feet. There is a very graceful picture 
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of the Aquilonia proles in Prop. 1. 20.25. For the comparison ef. 
fimG yap icos Bopéa Bacchyl. 5. 46 ; m@dov aedrodpdpay ib. 5. 39. 

aap eiot: cf. dpap dé Te xelpes dpivew ciot nal juiy Il. 13. 814. 
L. and B. tr. ‘we have straightway’ ; it is better to take it = ‘ hands 
quick to...’ ; we find a comparative dpdprepo Il, 23.311. Adverbs 
are often used with yivopa, meAopa KTA.; pgdiws ovens THs avaxw- 
pnoews Thue, 4. 10. 

717. O€o0ar younv: Hdt. 7.82; riva yy. @evto Andoe, Or. 3. 21; 
ois TavTH Ke’rat vdos Simon. 85. 11. We have an exact parallel in 
éTOAMNGE TOLAUTHY yvwunv KaTabécOa cis wécov Dion. A. Rh. c. 4, p. 327. 

719-28. 719-24 were quoted by Plutarch as Solon’s, and 725-8 
have been rightly restored to him. 

720, mup. me5. ; as 988. So Il. 21. 602. 

721. ta S€ovra was probably the original reading ; cf. ‘ pauper 
enim non est, cui rerun suppetit usus; si ventri bene, si lateri est pedi- 
busque tuis, nil divitiae poterunt regales addere maius’ Hor. Ep. 
1.12.4. Plutarch (Sol. 2) has péva ratra for Th. ra déovTa. 

723, maSds tA. with aBpa mabeiy, ‘to have one’s joy of’. Cf. ray 
avTod Kreavav ed} racxepev 1009. Lceannotunderstand why H. Richards 
(Journ. Phil. xxv) regards this to be an impossible use of the geni- 
tive ; in édvtwy ed madeitvy Pind. Nem. 1. 32 he sees a gen. absol. ; 
but it is far more natural to take it with ei 7. ‘Such expressions 
as xapiCopévn mapedvrwy are familiar ; édvrwy ed 7. is the same con- 
struction in a passive form. The genitive is akin to the partit. 
gen.; if grammarians seek a name for it, they might call it the 
genitive of Capital’ Bury on Pind. ].c. ‘When the time for these 
hath come (and a man’s youthful vigour is a fitting companion for 
them), they make wealth for mortal men’. 

726, Of. éy@ 8 és “Adny otre ypuacy ov8 immov ovr’ dpyuphy Gpagay 
wxounv edxwy Phoenix fr. 2. 

Cf, addy dvcerat eis “Aidew | 802; maOdy epxyerar eis ’Aldny | Tyrt. 
12. 38; ipetpwy Kara ys épxerai eis *AlSny Minn. 2. 14. 

UPA a Wlieyeh 

729. ‘Cares with wings of varied hue have received men for their 
inheritance, whining as they fight for life and substance.’ Cares 
feed on men as did the shades seen by Odysseus Od. 11. 42. 
Harrison offers another explanation : ‘Thoughts that weep for the 
soul and life’; ‘thoughts are imprisoned in men like birds in a 
cage’. According to Buchholz they weep because they have been 
driven out of Olympus ; Zeus, in his merey, gave them mankind for 
their portion. For a curious modern parallel, ef. ‘The microbes of 
disease swarming so thickly that you can almost hear the flapping 
of their wings’ G. S. Street, Books and Things. Of. éAmides dvOpmtwy 
édappal Geai Diot. A. P. 7. 420 quoted by Reitzenstein. 

In 731-56 we have two poems and a fragment. 731-42. ‘May 
the wicked fill the cup of their iniquity! May they reap their reward 
themselves, and may the just sons of the wicked not suffer for 
the crimes of their parents !’ 

743-52. ‘How can it be right for the good to suffer, and the 
wicked to prosper ?’ 753-6. ‘Learn this lesson, and make money by 
honest means ; you will never be sorry that you have followed my 
advice.” Harrison connects 753-6 with the preceding lines by 
assuming that they are ‘a sort of illogical (perhaps ironical) 
epilogue to 731-52 to which ratra paddy and tav8 éréwv must 
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refer ; hence the echoes drac@adins and Oupoy éxwy’ (p. 201). But 
the lines are too ‘ illogical’ to form part of the same poem, and we 
have evidently to deal with a fragment. For the ‘echoes’ in different 
poems we can find parallels elsewhere, e.g. 205, 734, 5, 1148. 

731. For the neuter plural $ida, cf. d7Aa yap ore ovK av ApmdacovTo 
Hdt. 1. 4; €uol & admopa cineity Pind. Ol. 1. 52; ef. ddvvara Pyth. 
2. 81, éo.wd7a Pyth. 1. 34. 

732. odw = Geois, cf. ds of pidov érAeTo Oupod Od. 8. 571, 

733. leg. aQeapns: Hesych. has dOepns' 7 row areipns, 7) 6 ayav 
GepiotiKes 7) UmepotTos 7} Oavpacrdés. The Etym. Magn. gives aé@npns 
with several explanations, including trepémrns, av6ddns, vBpiorns ; 
it also mentions the adverb dOepéws and aOepés* TO axpiBes. Bergk 
connects the word with d6epi(w and é6ci po. 

734. Cf. 1148. omf.: ¢ accus. in Hom., other poets use it c¢. 
genit., e.g. A. Rh. 2. 181; odSev dmopéevn Aexéewy Manetho 6, 218. 

737. matSes attracted into the construction of the relative 
sentence. 

740. Cf. imepBaciny amotica Od. 13. 1938. 

744, do071s = ei Tis, ‘the case of a man who, when a man,’ cf. 


1006, and é¢ trav Kad@y Kopmoda . . eivat 765, GoTis Tadpoy dpraper 
xad@s Eur. Elect. 815 ; ot €00 otros Epws et tis Kaddy €idos é€xouvcay 
, > > orca f 2s la — 
Bovdrer Exew . . . GAN boris Kakdpoppoy idav . . . OTEPyEL . . . OUTOS 


épws, mip TovTo Marc. Arg. A. P. 5. 89. 
éxtés: cf. 754, 968. Baivew éxrds Tod Kadod Plat. Laws 798 8 ; 
olke: weO Hu@y pr OUpale TaV Vopwy Eur. Bacchae 331. 

745, watéxwv, ‘harbouring’, ‘being conscious of’, lit, ‘keeping 
back’, as in xaréxe THY Siavocay Thue. 1. 180. 

748. kal tiva Qupdv éxwv (Gfoiro) ; ‘and how could he have the 
heart to ?’ 

750. piv. dAev. : Hom. 

751. kexop.: c. genit. Th. 1249, Od. 14. 46; ¢. dat. Th. 1269, 
S819: 

756. For the partic. after aivqcets cf. daipova peyavyy ldvT aivecar 
éx dopov Aesch. Pers. 642, where Sidgwick has the following note: 
‘lit. approve him coming, i.e. suffer him to come (here only in this 
sense with part.).’ Cf. rods yap etoeBeis Ocol OvycKovTas ov xalpovat 
Eur. Hipp. 1339. 

757. The appeal for protection is made to Zeus, and not to 
Apollo, to whom a petition of a different nature is addressed. 
This seems to indicate that r7a5e méAnos does not refer to Megara, 
whose patron god, Apollo, is invoked as such in vy. 773. ireip 
and imepéxyw in Hom. For the construction ef. ddd’ ére Tis Kal Epeco 
Gciv imepécxebe xeipa Il, 24. 374, also vupuy inépoxn xeipa Kpoviay 
Il. 4. 249, 

aid, vatwy |: Il. 2. 412, Hes. W. D. 18. 
758, én’, ‘for, to secure.’ 
amypoovvy does not again occur in classical writers. 

759, attdp Am. |: Il. 16, 728, 21. 5388; pak. Oeot Il. 20. 54; adav. 
pak, Oeot Theog. 8343; par. dddvaro H. Ap. 315. 

760. 6p9. yA. is very appropriate ina prayer to Apollo, the god of 
mental and moral purity, order and justice in human life. 

6p9. : lit. ‘set straight’ ; cf. viv 8 dpOwoas ordparos yvwpnv Aesch. 
Agam. 1475; 16AX’ dpapray ovdiy wpOwoas ppevi Aesch. Suppl. 915 ; 
véos 6p0és Pind. Pyth. 10. 68, 
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761. t. peA.: the Paean ; a libation was offered and a song sung 
at the beginning of a symposium. 

dey. : : cf. pOeyyouevn mavTow. vow Xapievra SiBacner of the 
ee H. Herm, 484 ; dye 57) xéAu Sia Hot pwvaecoa yévoo Sappho 
45; ‘age dic Latinum, barbite, carmen’ Hor. Od. 1. 32, 3, 

762, ‘enovbas dpeoa: : ‘ having offered libations as a peace-offering 
to the gods.’ As we can have XapiCopat rivi Tit, ‘1 gratify a person 
with something,’ and yxapifopual ri tn, ‘I give as a gratification to,’ 
so we can have dpécxopai tiva Tus and Ti TIM, ‘ give asa conciliatory 
offering to’; ef. unre Ti wor Pevdecor xapiceo Od. 14, 387; bup@ paraiw 
Hh xapiCecOa xeva Soph. Elect. 331; émara ce dat! dpecacOw I]. 19. 179. 

763, xaptevta, ‘plaisanteries. ot xapievtes often = ‘the wits’; cf. 
Kadd Néyovtes Th. 1047, 

764, For Mnd. mod. ‘war brought by the M.’, cf. Oeol of po 
epwpynoay moAEnov ToAVSaKpuy “Axa@y Il. 3. 165. 

765. €Uppova has been needlessly changed to éuddpova (ef. 81). 
evppoovvws in the next line further emphasizes the dominant note 
of this elegy, joy as expressed in pnd. Sedidres, Tepmopévous KTX. 
Like the Hebrew Psalmist with his synonymous parallels, the 
Greek elegist loved: to repeat . ee pentameter what he had 
already said in the hexameter ; . 1141 begins with evocBéwr, 
1142 ends with edceBias. When ne same words were repeated, 
the ancients called such verses echoict. 

766. evppdavvos (-ws) does not seem to be used elsewhere till 
a late period ; évppwy, éuppovéwy are the usual epic forms cf. Oupos 
evppwy Od. 17. 531; évppaivw and evdppaivw, év- and evppocvr7y are all 
found in Hom. ; evppwy Il. 15. 99. 

voodt Hepp. : cf. amarepbe ESE, 1155. 

Sidyev : ai@va diayouow H. 20. 

767. Cf. 885, 1047, Eps and ev. 1068. 

Bergk* remarks : ‘ post tepropévovs videntur nonnulla omissa 
esse, nam deinceps ea enumerantur, quae poeta a diis petit’; he is 
certainly right in assuming a gap, "but not necessarily after TEpr. 
Some lines may have been omitted after d:ayev, and their loss may 
be due to a repetition of repmow. As they stand, the words «ak. 
d. k, duvvae are too abrupt, unless we force them to mean ‘keep 
off all thought of’. Heimsoeth suggests azo x. dudcoa (detestari), ef. 
Kakas i770 Khpas advéas | Il. 12.118; «jpas apdve | Il. 4. 11. 

768. | ynpas 7 ovAcp. Hes. Th. 225; @avdrovo tréAos genit. of 
definition, the end is death, ‘death at the last,’ Il. 3. 309; répya 
THs owrnpias Soph, Oed. Col. 725; mortis finis Boethius. 

On these poems B. H. C. have the following note : ‘757 sqq., 
769 sqq., 773 sqq. quasi prooemia altera hymnis v. 1 sqq., similia.” 
So too Geyso. 

769. Movo. Yepar. Margites 1; doidds Movodwy bep. Hes. Th. 100 ; 
H, 32. 20; Aristoph. Birds 909. Archilochus (fr. 1) calls himself 
Oeparwy “EvvaXiowo avax7os rai Movoéwy épatdv d@pov émarapevos. Kings 
are Oeparovtes Ards Od. 11. 255 ; warriors Oep. “Apnos Il. 2. 110. 

el TL Teptocov | : gol 7 7. | 1386. 

770. p8ov. Of. Movoéwy & ob pada pedds éyw Callim. fr. 460. 

godty : espec. of the poet’s skill ; ef. 995, and Pindar passim. 

771. p@oOar «tA., ‘search for new truths, point out to men 
truths already known, practise others in his own life’ (or possibly 
‘make up into poetry’). The author was probably thinking of the 
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wise saws and practical character of the ‘sages’, Solon, Pittacus, 
&e. Plato Cratyl. 406a derives Modo from pacba ; cf. quaerere, 
e.g. ‘atque aliquid duram quaerimus in dominam’ Propert. 1. 7. 6; 
‘sed quasi poeta, tabulas quom cepit sibi, quaerit quod nusquamst 
gentium, reperit tamen’ Plaut. Pseud. 401. 

See Harrison’s explanation of these lines quoted in Introd. 
p. 48. 

773-82. A prayer to Apollo as patron and founder of Megara. 
Alcathous was the eponymus of the Acropolis on the hill to the west 
of the town, certainly built after the eastern citadel which was 
called the Carian. He was the son of Pelops. Having killed his 
brother Chrysippus in the chase, he fled from Elis to Megara, 
where he destroyed a huge lion that was ravaging the land, and 
finally espoused the king’s daughter and won the crown. As 
a token of gratitude he built a temple to the gods of the chase, 
Artemis “Aypotépa and Apollo ’Aypaios. He is to be regarded as 
the Megarian counterpart of the Boeotian Heracles (ef. Alcides, 
Alemene, Alcathous). The sights of Megara included a stone that 
on being struck emitted a musical note ; it was here that Apollo 
had laid down his lyre (cf. Pausan. 1. 42, 2). The Megarians are 
called *AdAxadov vaernjpes in an ancient inscription; the town 
itself was sometimes known as Alcathoe. Cf. Anth. Plan, 279; 
Eur. Heracld. 278. 

773. émipywous : hap. leg. in Hom. (Od. 11. 264), there used in 
reference to the building of Thebes by Amphion and Zethus. 

mOoX, dkp.: always as two words in Il. 7. d. Il. 6.88; a. 7. Il. 6. 
257 ; dxpomoAts Od. 8. 494, &e. 

775. Cf. tBp. avnp Il. 13. 633. 

776. tva: only here and 908 in Th. 6ppa (= ut) c. subj. 546, 565 ; 
c. optat. 885, 1121. 

év ev. | : 1256. 

777. 4pos: in festivals celebrating the return of Apollo from the| 
land of the Hyperboreans; these represent the return of Nature \ 
and her reproductive powers. 

kr. €xat. | 1. 4.102. méprr.: cf. Zed, col méprw ravray byywv dpyav 
Terpand. 1. 

778. ép. Qad. : cf. cupmocioy éparav Bacchyl. fr. 3. 12. 

779. 1. xop., dances at which paeans are sung giving thanks for 
deliverance from trouble, as Il. 1. 473 in a feast given by the 
Achaeans out of gratitude to Apollo for staying the plague. repi 
Popdv: cf. Hes. Th. 4. 

781. AaodOdpov: hap. leg. Cf. Aaopdvoy dépv Bacchyl. 12. 120 ; 
dupopOdpor Ll. 6. 169 ; mappbepors otaors Bacchyl. fr. 20. 

783. Cf. | ef6ov pey yap éywy’ 915. 

Sucedy (yuvn) Od. 24. 211. 

Sicily, Sparta, and Euboea are mentioned here as types of 
desirable residences ; one’s native soil is sweeter even than these, 
just as Odysseus prefers his ‘rugged Ithaca’ to ‘the odorous, 
amorous isle of violets’ where dwelt Calypso. 

784, Cf. 892. dun. med. Pind. Isthm, 8. 49; moAvorapvddy 6’ 
‘Ioriaay Il. 2. 537, Euboea was the home of a wondrous vine 
gore yap tis évaAla EvBouls ala: tHde Baxxewos Borpus ew Auap Eprer 
Soph. fr. 239, 4 

785, Sovaxorpodpos: Corinna 12, Evp. dovax. Eur. I, Aul. 179; poai 
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Tov Kaddddvakos Evpwra Eur. Hel. 492, dovaxdxAoa Etpwtay I. Taur. 
399, dovaxdevtos Etp. Hel. 208, rov bdpdevta Sévaxr xAwpov Evpwray 
Hel. 349 ; dovaxdhdea Neidov Bacchyl. fr. 22 ; "Agwnoy 8 ixovro Babv- 
oxowov A€xeroiny 11. 4. 883. For the naming of a city from its river 
ef. dorv Tepdvas (Corinth) Pind. Ol. 18. 61; iepav rorapav mods 
(Athens) Eur. Med. 846 ; iepdy of«npua rorapyod (Acragas) Pind. Ol. 2. 
10, and the modern Conway which takes its name from the river. 
786. ébid., ‘entertained,’ Of. map’ dupe piajoea Od. 1, 123, 
mpddp. : cf. dppa 1143. 

788. Cf. 1066. ovdé yAvroy Hs maTpidos ove ToKNwY yiyveru Od. 
9.34; Ti yap marp@as dvdpl pidtepoy xGovés; Eur. fr. 6. 

790. The reading dperfjs is supported by ayabSv and éabAdy véor, 
some edd. read éparfjs copins. 

791. dpxynOu® nat aodn | Hes. Sh. 282. 

795. Cf. 921. ony adrod ppéevatépre H. Herm, 565; ewadra Sapph. 15. 

798. pvfpn, ‘mention.’ The xaxoi are lost in the crowd. Cf. 
Sneer on Sir Fretful Plagiary : ‘He is the sorest man alive, and 
shrinks like scorched parchment from the fiery ordeal of true criti- 
cism ; yet he is so covetous of popularity that he had rather be 
abused than not mentioned at all,’ The Critic, Act i, Se. 1. prnpn 
yiv. is the pass. of wyqnyny éxew Hdt. 1. 14, wovetoOar Hdt. 1, 15. 

799. dipextos : cf. duwyunrov & oddev éyevto Bporots Parrhasius 2. 

ém x9, : generally in this metrical position in Hom., e.g. Od. 
1. 196. 

800. ‘If... o man escapes blame, his fate is to be preferred 
who is not the subject of much talk’; cf. 1185, 6. 

802. SUcopa: eis Aidao Od. 12. 383. 

803. Cf. ds mac Oynr. k. GOavar. dvaooe Il. 12. 242. 

804, | Z. Kpov. Hes. W. D. 158. 

806. €uev (Ahrens) is better than tev, which does not suit the 
words (tépvou «7A.) used in the preceding line ; the presence of mupa 
in 945 makes the case different. Cf. ed0dv x pr Tov Eraipoy Euper Scol.16. 
vAaco., ‘being on his guard.’ For ypy ef. pH 540. 

807. We might also read «’ éy Mvéav. Pindar has Tv@. and also 
éy II. 

808. mliovos é€ advroo | Il. 5.512. The end of an Hom. hexam. 
is often changed into the end of a pentam. by the substitution of 
a shorter case-ending ; e.g. vnuat Oona becomes vnvat Goals, aipvAioe 
Aoyouot = ain. Adyos Th. 704. Cf. Th. 802 and Od. 12. 383 (quoted 
SUpY). 

809. Cf. Apocalypse 22. 18, 19. 

810. ‘ Avoid the charge of sin made by the gods.’ 

811-14. Cf. 1015. 

811. ob #, | 1175. 

814, Cf. 1016, and vdor by tw’ éyovow II. 22. 382. 

815. See on 847, Cf. Ad modi nvqjoas Il. 10. 158. Bek. objects 
to the dative yAdcon as inusitata structura ; he accordingly prints 
the reading of the inferior MSS. yAwoons. But ef. this proverb 
in the Agam. 7a 8 dAAa ary: Bods én yAdoon péyas BéEBnkev (Ag. 36); 
ov yap povvoy éw dpOarpotow “Epis Aag éneBn Ap. Rh. 2. 220. The 
accus. is also found Ad én yaorépa Baca Theocr. 26, 23. émB. is 
frequently used with the simple dative. 

Bos émt yAwoons: mapotpia émi trav pr) Suvapevwv mappynaiacecbat 
Zenob. 2. 70. No satisfactory explanation of its origin has yet been 
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offered ; it was an enigma to the ancients themselves. Ho dia 70 
dpavov TOU (pov 7 i) did 70 Tay “AOnvalay TO vopiopa exew Bovy éykexapa- 
yHeVOY, Omep éxtivery €de Tos Tépa TOD SéovTos mappyovacopevous Zenob. ; 
ént Tay e€aipyns crwnmyTwv’ SwpodoKovpevor Eotwmwy Apostol. 5. 2. The 
faithful watchman in the Agamemnon can hardly be suspected 
of taking a bribe; in our passage the context affords no clue. 
Philostratus (Vit. Apoll. 6. 11) says that the expression was used 
by the followers of Pythagoras. ‘Perhaps a metaphor from a heavy 
weight’ (Jebb). Others take Bots to mean ‘gag’ or ‘scourge’ (ids 
Béeaos), ef. our ‘cat’. There is a touch of humour in the two 
passages (Th. and Agam.), kwtidAew, ‘blab’, ‘chatter’; Kparepo 
Todt = péyas Bots (Agam.). Cf. dAX’ éorl eapot nAys emt yAwoon pvAat 
Aesch, fr. 378. maxds ts exert’ éxt ordpa, used by Menander (ap. 
Ath. 549) in reference to persons cowed by a portly tyrant. 

816. tox. x. : verbs of hindering are followed by an infinit. with 
or without py. 

817. potpa: c.inf., Il. 17. 421. 

818. ‘65. padety scripsi, legebatur 6. maGetv. Emendationem 
meam munire neglexi, ratus homines recti iudicii neque doctrinae 
expertes veritatis notas facile assecuturos esse’ Bgk.t. He has 
spoilt a good couplet. The idea is: ‘If I know that I must endure 
a thing, I can look forward to it without flinching.’ It is suspense 
that unnerves us, the possibility of suffering that makes cowards of 
us all; if Fate makes up our mind for us, we can then concentrate 
all our attention upon our will. 

Cf. viv 5S éunns yap Khpes epeotao Oavaroo pupia as ovK éoTt 
puyev Bporoy 0b8 tradvéa Il, 12. 326; Eur. fr. 757. 

819. toAudp. here = ‘a subject of much prayer’; generally it = . 
‘much desired’. 

821. aiba be ynpacKoyras aripnoovat Torjas Hes. W. D. 185; ef. ib. 187 

anoynp. is used neither by Hom. nor Hes. 
anatiyaw I], 13. 113. 

822. Cf. 152. tives ray Tas peyioTras xwpas éxdvTay Polyb. 1. 43. 1. 
Camerarius takes the meaning to be ‘their land becomes less’ ; 
cf. the fifth clause of the Decalogue. 

824, Cf. 306. pn tis trepBacin Ais bpxia SnAnonra Il. 3. 107. 

825-30. A reproach addressed to unsympathetic friends. * How 
can you join the revellers when they are feasting on the fruits of 
my land, and wearing garlands of flowers plucked in my gardens 
which we can see from the market-place? Come, you Scythian, 
shear your locks, and mourn with me.’ The poet’s property had 
fallen into the hands of his enemies. 

827. dapva re xpvoéa Kbpas dvadnoavres ciAamwvaCacw edppdvws 
Pind. Pyth. 10.40. If we retain the MSS. reading we must take 
ev with Eav@. kop. as well as with é¢iAar., ‘at feasts and on their 
heads.’ 

829. ZKv0a: probably ‘Seythian’, ‘hard mee : There is 
possibly also a reference to oxv0i(w = ‘shave’ (Eur. 241), All 
Scythians and Thracians, including yeas) axparw mavTamace xpw- 
pevoe Plat. Laws 637 5; SrcvBuenv Too map? olvm LeACTOLEV Anacr. 64.9; 
Krcopevea SxvOnor bpunhoarra dx pntondrny yevérOu . . . emedy Cops- 
Tepoy Bovdwyra meiv “EmaxvOicov A€éyouor. Hat. 6. 84; SxvO7l povec, 
of a drunken man, Athen. P 221, who derives oKexpos from oxvOos* 
bia 70 Tovs 2vGas mepatépw Tov Séovros peOUaxecOa. Of course, the word 
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may be a proper name. Harrison refers to several persons bearing 

this name, e. g. the father of Cadmus, tyrant of Cos (Cadm. settled 
at Zancle in 494); another is the ‘ King of Zancle, who lost his city 
in 494 (Hat. 6. 33) ?, There can, then, be no validity in the reason- 
ing of Bergk, who rejects the word ‘ because it must be the name of 
a slave, and an aristocrat like Theognis would never have conde- 
scended to address so mean a person’; he suggests GAN dye 57)” yeurt 
xeipe, ‘close to the skin’; cf. yabray Gm @pwv eyxutl Kexappevos 
Archil. 37, 

830. Cf. 1200. 

831. CE. mores yap ToL owas Kai amoTias Wrecay Gy opas Hes, Wise D3 
372; 7H dmoria eéexrAdabnoay, ov 6¢ TH micTe EoTnKas Paul, Ep. Rom. 
11. 20. 

832. dpyaA.: in Hom., ‘unendurable,’ HGP. 0s, oTOvoOs, péBos. AW 
‘the cnewiodee of both is bitter,’ cf. ob yvwpar taxes e€ otwy Soph. 
Elect. 214, Schol. ob yiyvwores. Others explain, ‘it is hard to 
decide, to choose between the two.’ 

833. p0dpos : Bacchyl. 14. 61; Thue. 2.52. Cf. 7piBos and rp.By, 
the former in Aesch. Ag. 197. 

834. Cf. Od. 1. 32; A. 76AXN, @ Téxvoy, apadrdrovow ayOpwrovs Oeoi. 
B. 70 fpacrov eimas airidcacda Oeovs Hur. fr. 256; 6. wax. Il. 1. 339, 
Od. 8. 281. 

835. vBpis te Bin Te Od. 15, 329. A common complaint in the 
Theognidea, cf. 40, 46, 50, 346, 677. 

837. 8. Kfpes, ‘plagues connected with drink,’ the positive and. 
negative poles, the Scylla and Charybdis of wine. The sore of 
Philoctetes is called «jp, madara «npi (Soph. Phil, 42, 1166). There 
may be in our passage a reminiscence of the two «pes assigned to 
Achilles, alternatives in both cases. Mimn. 2, 5 speaks of two «jjpes, 
death and old age. ded. Bp. | Il. 22. 31, &e. 

838. AvoweAns, ‘limb-exhausting.’ A. épos Hes. Th. 911; 1690s 
Archil. 85; c@yua Ap. Rh. 4. 1523; Avoipedots Baxyou kal Avoipedods 
’Appoditns yevvatar Ovydarnp AvowpeArjs modaypa Hedyl. A. Pal. 11. 
414; cf. yuoxdpous pedcd@vas Hes. W. D. 66. 

839. Bayou pétpoy apiotov d ph TOAD pnd eAaXLoTOY. Eat yap 7 
AUmns aitios 7} pavins Huenus 2; ovde wv. 7m. | Il. 11. 648, and Th. 
1363. 

oTpwh., dva THY TOAW oTpwpwpevar Hdt. 2. 8d. 

_ 841. Cf. 1224. 

axdpirtos : sc.éo7i. Bek.* supports his conjecture dyapictws by 
an appeal to pndé rds ydpitas dyapioTws yapi(dpevos Isocr. ad Demon. 
31. We should then require an adverb (e. g. ed) with xapicerat in 
contrast with dyapiorws: the same objection applies to dydpiotor 
if translated ‘ one ungracious ue it gives’ (dydp. yapicerar). 

843, 4. A rejoinder. to 841, 

The MSS. reading sah: mean ‘when a man above be- 
comes a man below’, i.e. drops under the table. The sense required 
is ‘when we see things upside down, we shall stop and go home’. 
Cf. ‘Et sane iam lucernae mihi plures videbantur ardere totumque 
triclinium esse mutatum’ Petron. Cena Tr. 64; cf. Juv. 6. 304. 

844, toutdkis: Tovrak: Pind. Pyth. 4. 28. 

845. Kelp. (pass. of 7/@nu) is in itself colourless, cf. 48. pi) muvely 
ev xeipevoy Plat. Phileb. 15. 

847, émiBa=émiBnO ; Keiuor Aak eiBave Kat’ adyxévos, aypre Saipov 
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Meleager ; ‘et caput impositis pressit Amor pedibus’ Propert. 
Ih gilez te 

keveddp. : avya: Pind. Nem. 11. 29. 

848. fevyAn Hat. 1. 31. Suchodov 1024, 1358 ; ddcAopov A€ovte 
epinar XElpa Bacchyl. 12. 46, ‘a crushing hand’ + lit, “heavy on the 
neck’, Jebb. Cf. dvoummos xwpa (‘ hard for horses *) Plut. Philop. 
14; Buaépbad pros (‘ offensive to the eye’) Telest. ap. Athen. 616 F, 

849, pid08.: aviparoda Hat. 4. 142; $. cdov Ael. N. A. 6. 62. 

851. pr) pikor éfanara was one of the maxims set up in public by 
order of the tyrant Hipparchus. 

852. padd., ‘soft words’; ef. égamararw aivvrAa kwriAdovoa Hes. 
W. D. 373 ; oKAnpa HadOak@s X€éywv Soph. O. Col. 774. 

853. Cf. 75a bev... olda dé viv Ll. 14. 71; | 75 yap Kal mpscbev 
Meleag. A. P.5.172; 3 MeY.. . arap 11. 1.165; wév...adtapTh., 647, Lhave 
adopted the reading given 1038 a, where the MSS. have Aduov 7457. 
In the present passage Ada is due to the change of 75ea into 7déa 
and the desire to find another neuter plur. adjective (‘sweet’ )( 
‘more profitable’): cf. 7a Awa Theoer, 26. 32. A. B. Cook (quoted 
by Harr., p. 153) suggests that the use of Ada as a comparative 
may be due to a ‘mistaken reminiscence of moAd Agoy in Il. 1. 229 
and Hes. W. D. 433”. 

854. Cf. 956, 1340. deAcis dAlya xapis Praxilla (Scol. 21). 

855. Cf. 47. 

856. KekAup., ‘heeling over,’ or ‘leaving her course’. «Arvdpevos, 
‘swerving,’ 946. €Spapev: rpéxw is used of ‘running into danger’. 
Tpéxew Tepl pux7js Hdt. 9. 37. 

857-60. Cf. ‘ Donec eris sospes multos numerabis amicos ; tempora 
si fuerint nubila solus eris’ Ov. Trist. 1. 9. 5. 

859. For the omission of a verb after jy ef. 541. 

maupakt, hap. leg., ef. ddAvydus, TouTdms 844. 

860. donafoua kal gir® is a frequent combination, e.g. Plat. 
Apol. 29p. Prémete and THY ypappaTéwy TaY OeACYTWY aonaTpOors eV 
rais ayopais Mark 12. 38. For the plur, quia. cf. auBpooay piro- 
tatoy Pind. Nem. 8. 1. 

861-4. In spite of the ingenuity lavished upon it, this elegy is 
still an enigma. Of all the explanations offered the most probable 
is that which takes it to be the complaint of a meretrix ; cf. Geyso, 
p. 59 ‘Deserunt me amici (épaorat), nec volunt mihi gratificari 
(av5. pay. yerba obscura); tamen ego pro vetere consuetudine 
(airoparn) vespertino tempore domo egredior (ad symposia) et 
matutino redeo’. The ‘friends’ may be the /enones who refuse to 
give her anything, and avé, gay. may mean ‘ when lovers present 
themselves ’. 

It has been suggested by several scholars that the speaker 
is some domestic animal neglected by its owners. If so, the mean- 
ing might then be: ‘ My friends will not give me anything in the 
day (ava. paww.), so I shall go out alone in the dark and come in at 
cockcrow’, v6. gary. possibly =‘ when men are about’, ef. dyopas 
mAndovons, ‘and this is perhaps the sense which we should attach to 
a marginal note preserved in bd, viz. jyouv Kata Tov Kaipoy THs 
DHE PAS, a gloss which led Hermann and Emper. to the conjecture 
aoTpwv (Ahrens dddwy), This explanation would supply a fitting 
contrast to éamepin. . . éyerpopéeveay. 

Harrison connects 857-60 with 861-4. ‘In 857-60 the poet 
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complains that his friends are fair-weather friends ; in 861-4 he 
compares himself to a pet which is petted only when its masters 
have nothing better to do (“ when visitors come in”).’ But I see no 
reason to suppose that the lines were intended to be an allegory. 

864. Cf. eeypécOar mpds uépay 75n GAeKTpvdvey adddvrwy Plat. 
Sympos. 228 ¢. 

865-8. Note the careful arrangement and chiasmus. 

865. dABos is given to adypnoro: )( 868 every possessor of dpeT7 is. 
xpnates ; 866 dABos is wasted and lost )( 867 aper7 is never lost. 

dxpyotos here in its usual sense of ‘unfit for service’ )( 
aixpntns. 

866. ‘Wealth which brings no profit to the man himself or to 
his friends, as it is lost on such a person’ ; lit. ‘is of no worth” 
(obdév). GABos, though in itself éoOAds, becomes dypyoros itself when: 
bestowed upon an dxpyotos ; ape7} can never be lost, as it never 
gets into the possession of an dyxpyaros. 

867. Cf. KAéos obm. Od. | Il. 2. 825, 7. 91, Od. 24.196. The same 
spirit of pride in one’s fighting power is expressed by Archil. 
év Sopl pév por paa peuaypevn, ev Sopt 8 oivos Iopapicds, ivy & év dopi 
xexArpevos fr. 2. 

868. Cf. 1006 ; for yy and dotv cf. of THYvSe TéAW Kal yatay €xovoww" 
dotu 5€ por dei€ov Od. 6. 177; GAAor & of Kara dotu Kal of TEpivaeTdovoWw 
Od. 8. 551. 

doy, lit. ‘town, as a dwelling-place’ ; root Fas, Eng. I was. 

869, greta: anticipating an ¢i-clause ; summing up an «i-clause, 

Od. 1. 84, 2. 275. 

év...méoou: cf. ctya ev yn méono Ll. 15. 624. Alexander rods 
KeArovs mpero 6, Te padcoTta SeditTeTAU avTOvs THY avOpwrivey éAtricas OTe 
péya ovowa TO abTov... épacay Sedrévar ntore 6 ovpavds avTols éuméeoo. 
He then sent them away, TooodTov bremmby OTe aAaCdves KedTol elowy 
Arrian 1. 4, 

ovp. evp. um. | Il. 15. 36, Hes. Th. 110, 702, 840. 

otp. xaAn. Il, 17. 425; ordnpeos ovp. Od. 15. 329; péy. otp. 
10, WERE 

370. xapaty. av0p. Hes. Th. 879; H. Aphr. 108. 

871. Cf. ri ypt tov «b mpaccovta pa) mpacoovow €v pidos érapKely ; 
Eur. Hecub. 984 ; émape. c. acc. Orest. 803. 

872. )( 1107, 8; ef. (Antinous ref. to Odyss.) Tis daiuwy Té5€ mHya 
mpoonyaye Saitos avinv ; Od, 17, 446. 

873, pnde ce maunay | Il. 20. 108; 008 6 ye w. | Ll. 12. 406. 

874 = 1092; cf. ei pucety mévos éati, pidety mévos Euenus, A. P. 
ONT. 

876. pétp. €x. cod.: cf. 1119. yatpe, ‘Hoi0d’, avOpwmos pétpov 
éxav oopins Pindar (?) ap. Proclum ad Hes. 

877. tax’ av, all MSS. except 4 here and 1070a, may be the 
right reading. 

av c. fut. is frequent in Hom. and Pindar. See Goodwin, 
M. T. 196. 

875. y. peA. Od. 11. 365. 

879-84, Assigned by Reitzenstein to a Laconian, an imitator of 
Tyrtaeus; he holds that the same poet also wrote 997-1002, 1087-90. 

881. | odpeos év Bhoons Il. 3. 34, Hes. W. D. 510. 

Alodos pidos abavarorot Peotat Od. 10. 2; Pcotor pitw OcomduTw |... 
purevey Tyrt. 5. 1. 
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882. TAar.; a name found in more than one Peloponnesian 
locality: (1) a cape on the island Cythera, és MAatamorodvra 
Pausan, 3. 23.1; (2) WAaramorwy, a river in Arcadia, and anotherin 
Messenia, Paus., 4. 34.4. Bergk* is probably right in his suggestion 
that our poet refers to a stream rising in Taygetus, 

emay.: ef. Ta éx Tav Siwpdxwy endyovres vapara Plat. Critias 
118EH; )( ééayew as eis tiv 65dv dxvhow 76 Vdap e€ayev Demosth. ag. 
Callicles 18. 

883. Cf. otvoy ... Geol moincay dpiatov ... dmooKeddoar pededQvas 
Cypria 7; ‘dissipat Euhius curas’ Hor. Od. 2.11.17, pedcd.: there 
were two words pededwy and pedrcdwrn, cf. pedcddvas H. Ap. 532; 
percdavac Theocr. 21.5. Most edd. of Th. reject the MSS. -dvas for 
-wvas (Camer.). 

884. As A accents éAappérepas it is better to assume that w is due 
to a slip, and to read -os with the other MSS. 

885. Hirene, d. of Zeus and Themis; her sisters were Eunomia 
and Dice, cf. Pind. O01. 13. 7. For the combination ef. mAotTos 8é 
kal eipnvn Od. 24. 486; Aika Kat Eiphva tapia dvdpaor mAovtov Pind. 
O1. 13.73 rine: 5€ Te Ovarotoww cipnva peydda TAOUTOY MEeALyYAWOowY T’ 
dovday avOea Bacchyl. fr.3. Plutus is addressed as dev KadAdtoTe Th. 
1117, ef. thy KadXAotHy Oe@v Eipnyny tiwavres Eur. Orest. 1683. The 
famous statue of Hirene holding the infant Plutus was made by 
Cephisodotus in the fourth century. 

886. modAépoo Kaxoto Il. 1. 284. 

887. av exe: cf. dvéxovoa: dvw ~xovoa ws ev Aveovpyw Aiaxvdos, 
dkove 5 av’ ovs €xwv Schol. Soph. O. Col. 674. 

pak. B.|: d¢ Bowons | 1197. 

889. én. v., of a chariot ; as inmwy émBawépey II, 5. 255. 

im. a@kut. Il. 2. 383. 

If we regard 889, 90, as a reply to the preceding line, trap. is 
certainly not ‘languidum’ as Peppmiiller holds, to justify his con- 
jecture véoy dyta (cf. Tyrt. 10, 27). ‘We are not fighting for our own 
land,’ says one. ‘ No,’ says the other, ‘but we are at the scene of 
battle,’ 

890. mA. Sakp. Il. 5. 737. 

891-4. It is difficult to connect Cerinthus in north-east Huboea 
with the expedition of the Cypselid Miltiades (506 B.c.), nor does the 
reference fit in with what we know about the Persian invasion of 
the island. There may be an allusion to some incident in the long 
struggle between Eretria and Chaleis for the possession of the 
fertile Lelantian plain; it is equally possible that the lines deal 
with an internal revolution in which the nobles were defeated by 
the masses, headed perhaps by an aspirant to tyranny, and dispos- 
sessed of their land. (Cf. the use of aya@oi and xaxoi Th. 57. 49, &c.) 

We cannot point to any interference by the Cypselids or other 
Corinthians in the internal affairs of Euboea. The reading KupeAr- 
Séwv is amply supported by an inscription on a golden colossus 
set up by Cypselus at Olympia ei pi) éyd ypucots apuphAatos eipi 
KoA0GO0s eEwAnNs ein Kupedtdav yeven ; the phrase may have become 
proverbial with the meaning ‘a curse on all tyrants and their 
friends’. Cf. néAa mor’ Aoay dAmpor MiAnoto Ar. Plut. 1002; ‘Queen 
Anne is dead,’ ‘Sister Anne is still waiting.’ 

The Lel. Plain is first mentioned in H. Ap. 220 orjs 8 ent 
Andavtw Tediv. 
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891. Kyp. is included in the Catalogue with moAvorapvaos ‘Iotiaa 
Tl. 2. 537. 

893. drem., ‘ govern.’ 

894. For as, cf. ws pi) Oavo boris... Od. 15. 359; Bergk compares 
Zed warep, ws XadvBov nav anddoro yévos Callim. fr. 463, the German 
dass doch and the Latin ‘ ut illum di perdant’. 

895, 6. For the form cf. 1223, 1225; for the sentiment cf. 1171. 

896. ayvewp., stoliditas, Hdt. 4. 93. 

897. Zeds Ore 6H pf dvdpeco. noTecoapevos xadrernvyn Il. 16. 386. 
wavra = ém mavri 325, 

902. Cf. dAdov 8’ dAAov €Onke Oeds Emdevea pwrav Theoer. 25. 50; 
GXX ob yap avros mav7’ éniatacOa Bpotav wépuKev? GAdw 8 GAXO Tpda- 
keira yepas Rhesus 106; ‘non omnia possumus omnes’ Verg. Ecl. 
8. 63; obros wey mavapiotos bs attés mavTa vonon Hes. W. D. 293. 
avrtos, ‘alone, unaided’; cf. 959. 

903-30. See Appendix. 

The general idea is: ‘Don’t squander, or you will become 
a beggar; don’t scrape and stint, for you may not live to enjoy 
your wealth. When your income decreases, spend less; when it 
increases, you can afford to spend more; always let your expendi- 
ture be proportionate to your means at that time.’ 

903. ‘Sees that his expenditure is according to his means, and 
follows on its track’ (ferreting out every item), i.e. he knows on 
what he has spent every farthing. 

904, tots ovv., ‘in the eyes of the wise.’ 

905. Cf. Ovarov edvtTa ypr Kidvpous déery yvwpas, Sti T avpiov dear 
podvoy adiov dos, yw. TmEvTHKOVT ETEa (way Bad¥mrovTOY TEdEls 
Bacchyl. 3. 78-82; cf. Lucian, A. P. 10. 26. 

906. Cf. etxoor 5’ éxreAéaas éviavrovs Pind. Pyth. 4. 104; roy Biov 
éfetédecev Diod. Sic. 1. 49. 

907. ‘Who had a longer span of life before him.’ 

908. todrov, subject of petS. va c. indic.; ri ob« Eppul’ énavtiv 
-. . OTws amnrddAaynv ; Aesch. Prom. 747. 

909. 6, ‘on which account,’ as Eur. Hee. 18; 76 Il. 3. 176. 
910. Cf. 5€5nypar thy xapdiay Ar. Ach. 13; Oupodaxijs pdOos Od. 
. 185, 
911. Cf. Kabamep ev rpiddw yevopuevos Plat. Laws 799 c. 
914. ted. epy. Od. 2. 272. 
917. é€xted., ‘before accomplishing his purpose’ (se. yvdov), i.e. 
saving all he intended to save; ef. é«r. épov; or can it mean 
‘before getting through all his money’ ? 

Cf. 974. KaredOdv7’ “Ardos eiow I]. 6. 284. 

919. @k’, i.e. to himself. Bgk. compares ‘cuncta manus avidas 
fugient heredis amico quae dederis animo’ Hor. Od. 4. 7. 19. 

921. Sverp., ‘wasted, squandered’; usually ‘delay’, ‘spend time’. 

tayo, ‘I die’, ‘leave the world’, ‘withdraw’; of an army 
withdrawing Hdt. 4. 120. 

924, ped. EX. : TOY mpdabev pedeTHY ExEpeV oiKnia O€oOa Hes. W. D. 

457, 
pedétn = empédeia. 

925. ‘By so doing you would neither toil for another and leave 
him the fruits of your toil, nor would you be a beggar and a slave.’ 
tpo- = Umép, as in ob ad moAAGKS THY On MpoTElvaY MpovKapes Lux 


Sopi Soph. Ajax 1270. 
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petadoins, ‘give as a share’ not ‘give a share of’ (Camer. read 
kaparov) ; iva ph peradoiey 70 pépos Xen. An. 7. 8.11. Cf. jpérepov 
kapatov éSovaiv Od. 14. 417; so too révos, dx 60s, labores. 

926. Sov. teA., ‘accomplish slavery,’ like red. épyov, ‘bring 
about.’ yjpas Geol TeA€ovow apecoy Od. 23. 286. 

928. é&v 7. yévet, ‘in this age or society of ours’, ‘among such 
a generation of citizens as the present’. COf.191, 1141. ovdéy Sixady 
éoty ev TO viv yeve Bur. fr. 696 ; rv ye viv ai Tis émyOoviwy Bacchyl. 
5.45; as opdip’ Earl cuppépoy To pndev aoxeiv byes ev TH vv Ypovw 
Ar. Plutus 50. 

929. 7 pods Eyvws Tovr’ Eos ws ovdels OdSey ExovTt pidos; Mare. Arg. 
A. P. 5, 113 5 trav éxdvrwy raves pidkae Eur. fr. 465, 

930. Hither ‘ You yourself are no longer regarded as such a good 
man’, or (?) ‘a good man is no longer the same man as before’. 

9351, 2. A cynical reply to the preceding, ‘Even the man de- 
scribed in 915 sqq. gained something.’ 

atoxAatw, c. accus. Plat. Phaed. 117; so dmomevOety Ta Plut. 
Cor. 39. 

933. For the sing. vb. ef. 885. dad. | always in this position in 
Od. and Hymns (eight times), and Il. 2. 184, 5. 216, 24. 368. So 
too the five examples in the Index to Paley’s Hesiod, and all those 
given in Steph. from hex. or elegiac poetry. 

935-8 were certainly not intended to follow close upon 9338, 4. 
They are a fragment of a much longer poem quoted by Stobaeus 
under the name of Tyrtaeus. Our version differs in several respects 
from the Stobaean text. No notice is taken of kaAAos in 935-8, 
which deal with dpern alone and were inserted as a commentary 
on the first element in 935. 

934. 6ABtos os very frequently at the beginning of a line, 
unaccompanied by a verb, as 1253; Hes. Th. 954; Theocr. 12. 34. 
For this use of an adj. as predicate cf. vymos Il, 5. 406 ; d0cpuopos 
‘Od. 20. 194. 

936. elxew mpoOvpov Od. 18.10. yapys, ‘place’; orpéeo@ é« ywpys 
Tl. 6. 516. 

937, maow 5é petémperev pweoo I, 2. 579. 

939-42. It has been suggested that the singer is a maiden, 
abandoned by her lover; but how would this explain «at ydp «7A. ? 
The author feels like the man in Plat. Sympos. 176 4 mavv yaderws 
exw Ud Tod xOes TdTOV Kal Seopa dvapuy7s Twos. ‘The poet is hoarse 
after the debauch of the night before. ‘I have no one to accom- 
pany me’, ‘I have a bad cold’, were then, as now, well-known 
eXcuses. 

Harrison offers the following explanation of 939-44 : ‘ The scene 
is at a x@®pos. The speaker at first declines to sing, but finally 
consents to join in a chorus (d6av. 6. em. would be a chorus, not a 
solo, ace. to Dr. Jackson). It is not hard to fill up the gaps in the 
dialogue, of which we have only one side. ‘‘ Will you sing us 
something?” ‘*ITam afraid Iam out of voice; I was at a party 
last night.” “The accompanyist perhaps does not satisfy you?” 
‘¢T could not wish for a better. You should have a duet, only my 
friend, the knave, has left me in the lurch. But if you like I will 
lead off Auld Lang Syne.’’’ 

939. Aly’ dadey Od, 10, 254. 

944. @. em. | 1116. 
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SeEds, ‘on the right side,’ as aierds Sefzds digas Il. 24. 320; 
‘si deos salutas, dextrovorsum censeo’ Plaut. Cure. 1. 1. 70; mpordces 
opéeyey émdééia Critias 2. 7. 

The singer stood on the right of the musician and turned 
to the right to address the gods. @eots evddfua maow oivoxde: Il. 
1. 597; Bn S& ivev aitnowy evdégia porta Exacroy (Odyss. begging) 
Od, 17. 365. 

945-8, There is no need to follow Bergk in assigning these lines 
to Solon; they are certainly full of Solonian echoes. Cf. edOetar 
cis €xaorov appooas Sixny Sol. 32.19; edvopia 8 eveoopa Kal dpria wavT’ 
dmopaive: Sol. 4. 33; dnuw wey yap €dwKa Tocov Kpatos booov éemapKel 

. ovr’ émopegdmevos . . . Kal Tols efpacauny pndev dees Exe. . . 
vinav & ovt eiao’ ovderépous adinws Sol. 5; xppyace weOdpevor | Sol. 4, 6. 

945. ABE OeaitnTos Kabaphy 6ddv Callim. Ep. 7 ; 6pOdv KéAevOov iwv 
Pind. Pyth. 11. 39; mpayypatwy dpday 68dv Pind. Ol. 7. 46. 

946. dpt., ‘sound, true’; apr. Bafew Il. 14. 92; apr. pnddpevos 
Pind. Ol. 6. 94; vdos dprios Th. 154. 

947. koop.: ‘set in order, govern, administer, act as magistrate 
over’; used by Hdt. in ref. to the rule of Pisistratus ém roto 
KaTECTEMOL EVEME THY TOALY KOTLEwWY KAAMs Te Kal «DV Hdt. 1. 59. xdcpos 
is used of a constitution (esp. oligarchical), weraotca Tov Kdcpov 
Kal és Snpoxpatiay tpeya Thue. 4. 76. The Cretan «dopo were olig. 
magistrates Arist. Pol. 1272 a. 

émi tpo.: ‘yield to, put myself in the hands of,’ ef. od per 
émeTpere ynpai Avyp® Il. 10. 79; rats émOvyias pr) emitpéerrovres Plat. 
Laws 802 3. 

Avrapyv. Pindar uses this adjective as an epithet of Marathon 
(Ol. 13. 110), Thebes (Pyth. 2. 3), Athens (Is. 2. 20). 

949-54, Two explanations have been suggested : (1) It denotes 
forbearance in the hour of victory. ‘He prides himself on not 
haying used his power to make himself tyrant’ (Harr.). If so, 
cf. Plut. Sol. c. 14. Busolt (@riesch. Gech.) finds in 951 a reference 
to the restoration of the oligarchy during the lifetime of Theognis. 
But why should we attach a literal interpretation to this one line 
and regard the others as metaphors? (2) The theme is a fruitless 
conquest. It is difficult to accommodate mpngéas, TeAéooas, &e., to 
the case of a man ‘entrusted with an elective tyranny, an 
aiovpynrys’ (Harr.). They are better suited for a person who is 
unable to enjoy a victory. The first lines undoubtedly imply a 
conquest secured by force. ‘My success after all was no success’ 
is the dominant note. There can be little doubt that we have 
before us the complaint of a baffied lover. It is significant that 
the first couplet reappears in the Musa Paedica (1278 ¢,d). Erotic 
poetry offers exact parallels to the language of this elegy. 

949, veBp. and Aéwv proverbially designate a helpless victim and 
an omnipotent enemy; evAaBetaOar pr) KaTévayta éovTos veBpds EOQY 
Hoipay aipetobar xpe@v Plat. Charm. 155 p; A€wv ds arnt memobas | 
Il. 5, 299, 17. 61, Od. 6. 180; dypevoas rov veBpoy admwdrcoa (of an 
unsuccessful lover) Rhianus A. P. 12. 146; ypevénv in an erotic 
sense A. P. 12. 238. 

950. kata. cf. duaiBorin 324. aipatos dppa miw Od. 11. 96. 

951. rey. ém.: cf. xpoooawy éméBouvoy Il. 12. 4443 amddrw ov 
ddanages | I], 2. 367, 

953. py. erolic as in émpaxOn Ta peytota Theocr. 2. 143 ; ApacOnv, 
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épidour, €TvXov, Katémpag’, ayan@uar A. P. 5. 513 dooa 5€ por rédecoa 
Ovpos ivéppe (erot.) Sapph. 1. 26. 

954. dvvcoapey Epyov épwros Paul. Sil. A. P. 5. 275 3 jvvca woAda 
xapov (erotic) Rufin. A. P. 5. 75. 

955. Cf. deAods eb Epdov7e waraoraty xapis eorivs ovre yap dy . 
adpua@s 105-7. 

956. ‘ You will be deprived of much that belongs to you, and you 
will get no thanks.’ xnpocer fut. pass, (ef. teunooua, prrnoouar, &e.). 
The MSS. reading gives an exact parallel with 105-7 quoted above. 
I see no reason to change to the third person and read ynpevoe 
(Brunck), ‘he will be without’ ; 7) avdpav ynpevee Od. 9. 124. yn pwors 
(Stob.) may represent ynpwoeis. 

958. | xprtwy toro, ef. | xpyi(wy édcvoeat 1333. 

959. amd Kpny. per. | Il. 16. 160, 21. 257; ent xp. pw. | (dat.) 
H. Pan 20. For the erotic figure, cf. ‘The fountain from the which 
my current runs Or else dries up ; to be discarded thence! Or keep 
it as a cistern, for foul toads To knot and gender in!’ Othello to 
Desdemona (Act iv, Se. 2). wémwxey éx xaw7s of a faithless husband 
Hds. 1. 25. zivw is frequently so used in A. Pal., e.g. pedUw 76 
pidnua Todrdy Tov épwra reTwKws 5.305; and again, in a similar sense, 
and 5€ vdatos dAdoTpiov ardaxov Kal amd mHyHs dAAOTpias wr Tins Prov. 
9.18 b. LXX. A spring of pure water is called by Aesch. rapOévos 
myn (Pers. 613). 

960. Cf. mardoqurciy 6€ te Tepmvdy 1345. 

961. teOOA. Cf. of OnpevovTes Doroda: TO VSwp Athen. 298 B; fig. = 
‘disturb’; OodAot Se capdiav Hur. Alc. 1067, dvapy.: cf. dvépioye cite 
pappaka Od. 10. 235. 

For tAvi cf. ta revyea Kara, Ta Tov pada yew Aiwyys KEeicED tr’ 
iAvos xexadvppeva Il, 21. 317. 

962. ntdpevos Od. 10. 160 ; mferar Ion 2. 10. 

There is no need to discuss the innumerable conjectures in- 
tended to supplant 7 morayov. As Wendorff bas pointed out, the 
key is to be sought in the difference of gender. The disgusted 
lover will seek another maid or boy. 

963. Cf. 117-28. 

aapnvéews Hdt. 1. 140. 

964, pvOyds’ zpdm0s Hesych. ‘tone’, cf. yivwoxe oios puopos 
dvOpwmous éxer Archil, 66 ; Goo. xOoviouvs Exovor puopovs Kal xaderovs 
Anacr, 74, 2. 

965, emi. 700s Hes. W. D. 67, 78. 

966. ‘ Putting on for the day,’ cf. ‘ponit personam amici cum 
induit iudicis’ Cic. Offic. 3. 10. 

967. ékd., ‘ publicly denounces, exposes,’ cf. 1342. 

969. €pOnv aivnoas, being an explanation of the preceding line, 
does not require any connecting particle. Hartung aptly compares 
TO b€ KaAALGTOV, TO 6& OavpaordtuToy followed by an explanatory 
sentence not introduced by yap or de. 

kara 1. Cf, 4 xaden? Kata mavta bidiotiov Maecius A. P. 5, 114. 

970. 8véxw (se. vadv) without an expressed object like many other 
nautical expressions in Greek; tr. ‘I stand off’, ‘give a wide berth 
to’ (Harrison), ef. iéyew an’ GAAnAwy Thue. 2. 81, of two armies. 

971, 2. Cf. 699, 1003. 

émtoivov (‘a drunkard’s prize’) seems to be the only instance of 
this form ; éroinos is given by Suidas, cf. émoiov byvoy aeides Nonn. 
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Dion, 11. 300; but we have émowoyoevo H. Aphr. 204. For the 
custom, ef. érepos 6 mupapods Ar. Kts. 277. ‘The cake was given 
as a prize to the banqueter who kept up the symposium all night, 
as the éwAoxpacia was the punishment for those who failed,’ Neil 
on Kts. l.c. 

973. mp&ra, cf. my 5) mpOra idnabe Od. 4,414; Kara yaia carder | 
Nk wets alle 

974. With kataBq supply és from the prec. line; ef. ds av Aaxynat 

ioBdépapot TE Kal pepeacrepavar Xapites Bddrdwou dude Tipav 
vuvoow (supplying & from és) Bacchyl. 18. 3. 
8. Ilepo. | 1296 and passim A. Pal. 

975, 6. Cf. 1047, 8. 

976. dep.: ef. npato mivwy 501. The reading dap’ évaeip. is probably 
due to écopav in the next line. The MSS. version might mean 
‘after having had the gifts of D. brought in’: 4 Tpame?? eionpero 
Ar. Frogs 518, Schol. expl. eicepépero. For Sapa cf. dpa Aiwydaou 
moduyndéos (= oivos) Hes. W. D. 614. 

977. Cf. obxére yotvar’ éAappa | Tyrt. 10. 19 (a sign of old age) ; 
‘dum virent genua’ Hor. Epod. 13. 4. 

979-82. Of. 63. 

980. om., ‘exert himself,’ as Il. 4. 232. 

appdotepa to be taken as a contained accusative with oev8or ; 
cf. meCos 7) vadrns 5¢ meipay tHvd’ éuwpavey Taras; aupdtepa. Aesch, 
Pers. 719, 20; Il. 13. 166. 

981. Cf. aiuvatoro: Adyouor OeAyer Od. 1. 56. 

983. kara., ‘set our heart on’, ‘devote ourselves to’. 

984. tepm.: 1068; Od. 18, 37. épy épat.: ef. imepray epy. 1064 ; 
iwepoevta é, Il. 5. 429, 

bépy, ‘as long as it can sustain, enjoy,’ on the analogy of 
pepey Trovoy. 

985. Cf. rv vées wKetar ws ei mTEpdy He vonua Od. 7. 86; amd xOovds 
wore vonua eiot H. Ap. 186; ds 8 énd7’ dKd vdnua did oTépvoto TEpnon 
H. Herm. 43; ws & 67’ ay dién vdos dvépos . .. &s xparmv@s Il, 15. 80. 

aya. HB. : cf. 1008. We find a fem. form dyAady 7 Bay Bacchyl. 
5. 154. 

986. Cf. mardeias moAunparou avOos wKdTEpoy aradiov 1306. 

987. Sopva., either ‘ toil in which spears are hurled’, or ‘ toil of 
spear-hurling men’; cf. dopvccéw Auditptwor. Hes. Sh. 543 Sopvc- 
contev poxdav Soph. Aj. 1188; Aaocodos Hom. ; immoacéas Pind. 
movos: of battle as in Hom. (e.g. Il. 6. 77) and Hat. 8. 89. 

990. Cf. oivw BeBapnétes Od. 3. 139. 

992. xaipyoes Bekker; 8 dAAote Bek. 

993. épip. tuvov deions | Theoer. 1.61. For a diff. use of Oetva in 
this connexion ef. ata Ans Epupoy O€mev (as an GOdAov) Theoer. 5, 21. 

994. Cf. 1008, 1305. 

997. Cf. hyos & "Hédros pécov obpavdy audiBeBnee Il. 8. 68. Join 
éxwv pov. Ure, 

999. The correct reading is attested by Athen. Anyou pévos ov 
and by xépy. Op. pepo. The word Ajyoumey has a double function : 
(1) with deimvov, (2) with xapidpevor, 

1000. yaorpi yap. | Juba A. P. app. 5. 29. 

1004. y. dvd. o. | : ef. 1822. 

1005, méAni Te mavri Te Sypw | Il. 3. 50. 
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1006. «d SiaBas, ‘with legs set firmly apart,’ L. and B, Il. 12. 
458; Tyrt. 11. 21. 

1008. éo@Ad vo, ‘ is merry.’ 

1009. Cf. 722. Cf. dvdpt & ob Oéuis modrALdy mapévTa ypas Oadre.av 
avris ayxopicca #Bav Bacchyl. 3. 88. 

avnBav, generally = iwrenesco, as Zev, df & ayynBynoas Callim. 
Zeus 56; also used with madw Ar. Lysistr. 669 ; dis Synes. Ep. 123. 
Butelsewhereit = redwvenesco without any word like radu, cf, pdvos 6 
vous madaovpevos dvnBaG Plut. De Educ. Puer., 8. 

1010. méAerar (= efeorr): cf. yivera: 474. 

1011. Cf. aioyuver te yévos xara 5 dydadv eiSos éhéyxet (wevin) Tyrt. 
10. 9. xaxéy is so frequently connected with yjpas that the original 
kadov had to make way for it in our MSS. 

émt, ‘besides.’ éAéyxet, ‘disfigures’ ; ‘ dishonours’ in Hom. and 
Pind. Pyth. 11. 49. Stephanus gives but two instances of émedéyyw 
(D. Laert. and Euseb.). 

1012. Old age makes one’s hair turn white. 

Cf. €oce@ 67’ ob midpecba, TOAdS TOAUS* GAN Gy emelyou" 7 cuVETT 
KpoTapev anrerat Huetépwy Apollonidas A. P.11. 25; wodct yap émetyera 
avTt pedaivns Opié nbn cuvetns ayyedos Akins Philod. A. P. 5. 112. 
Another explanation is ‘ swoops down on our head like a bird of 
prey’. 

1015. mrqcow: c. acc. in Hom.,; 7. Oupdyv ’Axady (‘cowed’) II. 
14, 40. 

The three woes here mentioned are characteristically Theog- 
nidean, and are often attributed to mevin: (1) having to cower be- 
fore one’s enemies, cf. 345; (2) involuntary sin; ypnuoo. kaka roAAa 
5:5acKe. 389; (3) having to suspect one’s friends 811-14. Correspond- 
ing to these we have three Theognidean ideals : (1) revenge 349 ; (2) 
riches that enable a man to do good 561, 686; (3) the possession of 
a faithful friend 97. Others take tmepB. to mean ‘ go over to one’s 
enemies ’, 

1018. mrovdw: cf. énrdace Sappho 2. 6; epwrt avros érrodéns Eur. 
I. Aul. 586. 

dpnAckins, ‘youth,’ as mavres du@s oriABovres dpndrkiny éparewhny 
Orph. Arg. 1113. In Homer it is used like éyuqAré ; ef. Il. 13, 431, 
485 ; Od. 3. 49, 6, 23. 

1020. Cf. cxiq eixedov 7 Kal dveipw Od. 11. 207; raxa yap ce mapép- 
xeTar ws dvap HBn Theocr. 27. 8. dAvyoxp. Hat. 1. 38. 

1028. Cf. éni uvydv adyéva Oelvar Hes. W. D. 815. 

1024, kdpy, here first. Hom. has xapnati, apnti, epari, cpareodr. 

1025, par., ‘foolish, futile.’ 

1026. iUr., i.e. they go straight for the mark. 

1029. Cf. 355. 7rAqO A€wy GrAnTa mabey TeTANOTL OvPo (oracle) 
Hat. 5. 56, 

1030 = 366. 

1031. mévOos dééec | Od. 11.195; 7. evi ornbecow aégwy I. 17, 139. 

1032, 3. Cf. 1107. oxéw, cf. wey’ dx@noas Il. 1. 517, ‘in great 
distress.’ 

1034. Cf. 1190. ds od pid’ éort Oe@y epinvdéa Sapa avipacr ye 
Ovnroior Sapnpevar ovd’ bnoeixew I], 20. 265. 

1035. ‘To the bottom of the sea.’ Cf. "HéAvos 8’ avdpovoe Aum 
meptxadrdéa Alpynv Od. 3.1; ws pw’ ap’ GdirAdov yAaupas veds eis olbp’ 
GAurdéppupov Aipvas Eppay Arion 1. 18; 6 rovTopédwy moppupéas Aipvas 
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Eur. Hipp. 744. © For a similar combination of the sea and Hades cf. 
dy KaTaB@ cis Tov GSnv, Taper... €av KaTacKnvwow cis TA EtXaTA THs 
Oaddoons Ps. 188, 8, 9; dd Tod mpocwnov cou rod Puyw; ib. 7 = mpo- 
piyo Th. 1034. 

1036, T. jepderra | Il. 8. 13. 

1039. Cf. 1069. 

1040. AAOLos Boris pip mieY KBpov direct Eur. Cycl. 5387; ‘rapidus 
torrens Sirius’ Verg. Georg. 4. 425 ; réyye mAevpova olv@: 70 yap doTpov 
mepirédAeTat Ale, 89. 1; oivos dpiotos émel nepadiy Kal youvara Seiptos 
ave. Hes. W. D. 587. 

1041, 2. Cf. 1217, 18. 

Sedpo : without a verb ; cf. dedpo, irn, A€xTpovde Od. 8. 292. 

1043. Cf. 763, 4, 887, 8. 

1044. aor., ‘not rugged,’ )( kpava7 "laxn. Kpavan is the name of 
an island II. 3. 445 ; vnois 6pad7 Kal dorudedos Antiphil. A. P. 9. 413 ; 
oTupedn Bpéper ax7n A. Rh. 2. 323. The word causes no difficulty 
whatever unless we insist on applying it to Megara. Reitzenstein 
thinks that it conceals the name of some city. 

1046. Cf. dpradéa déars, ‘a gift to be eagerly seized,’ Pind. Pyth. 8. 
65 ; xépdea dpm. Od. 8, 164. 

1049. Cf. 27, ds re marnp & madi Od. 1. 308 ; Kai wv mav7 edidage 
maTnp woe pidoyv viea Theocr. 13. 8 (Heracles and Hylas). 

* 1050. dar’ évt OupO Badrrev Od, 12. 217; od & évt ppeoi Badreo 
onow Hes. W. D. 107 ; od 8 tatrTa Ted Eva Oeo OvpG Hes. W. D. 27; 
ef. Il, 4.39; Od. 11. 454. 

1051. Bergk needlessly changed kaxdy to xpéos; Kady )( ayado 
(1052); émel-yopuevos )( Babein. Bek. quotes émerx@jvar pey vuy may 
mphypa Tikte. opadpata, ex TOY Cnpiar peyadar pidéovor yivecOm Hdt. 
Phe AO 

dp. Bad. I]. 19. 125. Cf. Babvyjra Pind. Nem. 3. 53; Badvdofos 
Pyth. 1. 66. 

1053. patv., here of haste and rashness; cf. dp ovpeor palynra. 
Tl. 15. 606. mét.: cf. viv yap mérer Te Kal ppovay ovdey ppoveis Eur. 
Bacch, 332. méroua & éAmiow, *L am fluttered with forebodings’ 
(Jebb), Soph. O. T. 487, 

1057. Kex. 5. Il. 20, 298, ‘ pleasing gifts.’ 

1058. The corruption evidently lies in what the MSS. reproduce 
by pey, vuv, pnv. The 8 in A is probably original ; it cannot be 
the result of an attempt to amend the metre, as the line is still 
incomplete (uA xai cg does complete it). The best emendation is 
pedguey (Ahrens); the variants of the MSS. may be due to the 
absence of the first two syllables in the archetype; it suits the 
context better than Hiller’s péAowey and has been adopted by 
Crusius in his revision of Hiller. ‘For us to possess and for our 
neighbours to be interested in’; we must use our gifts for the good 
of others, cf. 769-72. pédAowey might mean ‘and we are the talk 
of the neighbourhood ; so it is high time to abandon our quarrel ’. 

1061. ‘ Keep hidden,’ ef. xpiwavres yap éxovor Geol Bioy avOpwmo.cr 
Hes. W. D. 42; ob« papa moddbv ey peyapw mAodrov naraxpdias exewv 
Pind. Nem. 1. 31. 

1063. Of. 1335, 6. éuAALE is not necessarily masculine. 

navvuxo. &éypnooovres Il. 11.551; te mavvvyxos Od. 14. 458; ef. 
eUSer mavnpeépios Th. 1336. 
1064, Cf €dnrvos ée€ Epoy évTo Il, 1. 469. 
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1066. émt., hap. leg., is rejected by many critics; but we have 
émrépropat 1218 ; émrepans H. Ap. 4138. We might, however, read 
ém tTeprv. with m. 

1067. | dvd. 75. y. Od. 19. 408. 

1070. Cf. 1131, 2. 

1074. «. wey. dp. | A. P. App. 3. 39. 

1075. amp., here certainly = ‘undone’, as in ef 7 rovTwy damp. 
Demosth. F. Leg. 316. It has an active sense in dmpnerdv ye véecbat 
Tl. 14, 221. 

1077. Cf. GAX’ Emi vdé dr07 Térara SerAotor Bporota: Od. 11. 19. 

1078. w., ‘barriers.’ uv. is used actively as well as passively ; 
povaeyta ovveroiow Pind. Ol. 2. 93, imitated by Bacchyl. ppovéovre 
ouveTa yaptw (3. 85), 

1081. dv5p. bBpror. Il. 13. 633, 

1088, 4 partly corrects 1071-4. ‘If you do change your disposi- 

ion, you must still be true to a friend.’ 

1084. Cf. 319. | eum. uitvy éxov Il. 16. 107. és rédos, ‘ for ever, 
always’; és TéAos ovx anatyow H. Herm. 462. 

1085. We know that the name Demonax was borne by (1) a 
Mantinean, (2) a philosopher of whom a biography was written by 
Lucian, (8) a tragic poet. 

1086 =1238. Cf. 1283, 

1087. Cf.‘Ledaei Lacones’ Martial 1. 36. 2; C. and P. are Aaxedai- 
povos é€ Eparewns Il. 8. 239; Aax. diay Od. 3, 826, 13. 440; 5. of other 
places, e. g. Arisbe Il. 2, 836, Elis Il. 2. 615. 

1088. én’: cf. émi xpnvn vépecdu Od. 13. 408. In Hom. we find 
poos "AApeoto «rd. (Il. 11. 726); there is no need to read Evpwra 
(Herwerden, followed by Bgk., and Crusius). 

Eurotas and Lacedaemon were the children of Taygeta, one of 
the Pleiads. 

1089. Cf. wn puv (Eratpov) mpdrepos akdv Epéns...€i 5€ FEY dpxn 
i) Tt Enos eiray AmoOvpuov He Kal eptas Sis Tdca TivucOa pepvynméevos Hes. 
W. D. 708. 

The invocation of the Dioscuri has led some critics to assign 
hese lines to a Spartan poet (e. g. Chilon, ace. to Hartung). They 
are here invoked not as Spartan deities, but as the divine type of 
ideal friendship, to whom a petition affecting good faith between 
friends would be most appropriately addressed. 

1091. ‘Lam troubled about.’ The only other examples of apyadéws 
in Steph. are from the works of late writers as Manetho, Pollux, 
&e. dpyaréws péperat modds xpovos Adespot. A. P. 9. 499. exw c. adv. 
is Homeric, vwAepéws éxévev Il. 5. 492. 

1095, 6, Cf. 1151. | oxémreo viv, Mevédae Il. 17. 652. 

1096, yapw 0éc0u Eur. Ion 1104. 

1097. There may possibly be a reference to a bird kept captive 
at the edge of a lake, and employed to fish for its master. No 
satisfactory emendation has been offered ; é« Adypns peyaAns Herm, ; 
éx Awens vepéarns Griife. 

éraipw Hdt. ; énacipw Hom., Hat. 
mete_vos Hdt. 2. 123; merenvds Hom. ; wernvds (A B) Hat. 3. 106 ; 
noravés Pind. Nem. 3. 80. 

1099. Bpdxov: “Hatodos ev 7@ Sevrépw Medapmrodias, ody TO mw oxdmpov 
réyer ‘tAnoas 8 apytpeoy oxdmpoy pépe SHxe 8 avanti” Kat maAw ‘ o«dr- 
pov éxav érépn’* Spoiws 5€ Kal’ AvagivavSpos év 7H ‘Hpwodoyia oximpov 
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Athenaeus 498 with further exx. from Anax. and Anacr.: ef. 
pardyxitwves Aesch. Choeph. 1049, and ogi | Iliad 12. 208 ; | Zepupin 
Od. 7. 119; | deopudr dmoppnéas (ef. Th. 459) of a runaway horse, 
Tl. 6. 507. Cf. 1361. 

1100. émd., ‘ wisdom,’ Od. 5. 437. 

1101. Cf. 1239, 1262. 

1103. See Appendix. 

1106. Gmaow: dat. of person judging as in 6 rao KAEwds Oldimous 
xadovpevos Soph. O. T. 8. 

1107. Cf. | & por eye Sern Il. 18. 545 dvopevéow pey xappa Il, 3. 
51; ef. avin, mhya frequently so used in Hom. 

Kataxappa, hap. leg. : kaTaxalipw kal Kataxepropew Hat. 1. 129; 
cf. Hdt. 7. 239. 

1115. Most scholars, following Emper., read po: dv.: ef. dAxijv 
pev por mpOtov dveidioas Il. 9. 34. Bergk even adds ‘duplex accu- 
sativus hoc loco ferri nequit’. We have évedi(av éva Plat. Apol. 
30 £; Toad7’ évediCes pe (‘thus’ contained acc.) Soph. O. C. 1002. 
Here ‘ with regard to my poverty’. Cf. also rupAdv pw’ w@veldicas Soph. 
O. T. 412. Hartung’s 7a pH po gives excellent sense, but is not 
needed. 

1116. Cf. épyacapevoy xpnyata peycda Hat. 1. 24. 

1117. Cf. 1365. Plutus, son of Demeter and Iasius, Hes. Th. 
969; épos is kadAdtoTos Hes. Th. 120; the author of the Oedipodea 
calls Haemon «adAdorév Te Kal ipepo€atratoy dddwy. Cf. od & ® Kpa- 
tTiaTe TAovte mavtwy damdvwv Ar. Plut. 230. 

1119. 4B. p., ‘the full bloom of youth.’ #8ns pérpov txovto Od. 11. 
317. PotBos “An, | Il. 1. 43, 64. 

1120, Anrotdys first occurs H. Herm. 158. 

a0, Bac. | 1346. 

1121. Kak. xr. do. | Hes. W. D. 115. 

Siky = dSieaiws 753; Il. 23. 542; Soph. O. C. 760; cf. aBAaBews 
1154. Most edd. read Bior. 
With 1121, 2 ef. 1153, 4. 78 and 7A, are contrasted 1063-8. 

1124. Cf. 708. AAvO.=arnA., ‘returned,’ cf. matpds epxopuéevoro Od. 
1. 408. peéya & with é€avabts; for a similar order of words cf. 
1136 where OvAvprév® goes with €8ay though separated from it by 
éxmpodirovtes. Others take pey. 5. as a reference to the house of 
Odysseus (accus. of ‘motion to’ with 7Av6ev), For the accus. ef. 
Exdtpev OA€Opov Tl. 16. 99. 

1125. vy. 0. | Od. 9. 272, 287, 368; ef. v. xaAnd | Od. 4. 748. 

1126. | «ovp. dddy. Il. 7. 392,19. 298. Frequently the beginning 
of an Hom. hexam. becomes the end of a Theogn. pentam, e. g. 1256. 

«. Gd. | Callin. 1. 7, Tyrt. 10. 6. 

eVppov (Il. 15. 99) is better than éu¢pwy which is commonly 
accepted. Od. ‘joyfully slew the suitors of Pen.’. éudpwy was 
introduced because the scribes did not see that IInveA. was to be 
taken with pyyqor. €uppwy would be more applicable to Od. in a 
distant land before his return. 

1127, 86’ = dny, ‘for a long time,’ as Il. 2. 485. 

1128. yains ém:Bnweva is an expression constantly used by Hom. 
in ref. to the prospect of Odysseus’s return; e.g. Od. 7.196. After 
1128 I have assumed a lacuna not only on account of puxods, but 
also because the beginning of the elegy leads us to expect a further 
comparison of the poet with Odysseus. ‘Do not remind me of my 
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woes; I have suffered like Od. He returned and wrought vengeance 
on his foes; as for me, tiais 8 ob daiverar Hyiv’ (345), or the like. 
There can hardly be a reference here to the devds puxds of Hades. 
Attempts have been made to correct the line by reading dp’ 10dens 
erréBn Sardadéov Te pvxov (Wassenbergh), remodelling the last words 
after the pattern of Od. 23. 177, 200; dpp as yas éméBn Sardadréou 
Te Xéxous (Bgk.). For the position of te (after d¢pa) cf. 1146. 

1129. ‘It is not to drown my troubles that I drink, but because 
youth is short.’ This is more satisfactory than the version usually 
accepted (¢€i mopar... pededaivw). Eumtopat is a pres. tense, as mopar 
Pind. Ol. 6. 86 (see W. Sm., Jon. Dial., p. 505); cf. riw. eum. means 
‘drink deep’; éumerweores (‘drunk’) Ar. Eccles. 142. 

1131. Cf. 1348. émA., ‘leave in the lurch’ ; yAaves buds ovmor’ ém- 
AetLouor Ar. Birds 1106 ; civdvvever 77 Tod EvVOdPpovds pe povoa émA€AOL- 
nevat Plat. Crat. 409 p. 

1133, 4. ‘We shall cease beginning to bring harm upon our friends 
while they are still with us, and let us seek a salve for the sore that 
is now forming.’ €Akos, ‘sore,’ as €Acos intip émpdcoerat Il. 4. 190. 

1135. Cf. povvn 5 airé6: EAmis ... €usuve in Pandora’s casket, Hes. » 
WEED 96: 

1136. OvAvproy MSS. 8 probably omitted on account of the 
preceding 6; for the loss of & cf. oixade éhOwy 1335; éxtp. sc. 
avOpwrous ; Epkos mpodutévtes EBay Aesch. Pers. 18. 

The MSS. reading might be defended on metrical grounds (-av at 
caesura, as -ds 2, 1232). For the aecus. we could appeal to égixer 
OvaAvymov Hes. Sh. 471. 

1137. €or 5€ Tis Népeots peyadn Geos Antimach. ; ispvcavTo yap of 
*ATTikol iepoy Miarews Diogen. 2. 80; ‘cana Fides’, Verg. Aen. 1.292. 
Return of Fides, Hor. Carm. Saec. 57. Cf. the departure of Pudicitia, 
Juy. 6. 1, sqq. 

av5oav: genit. of separ. 

1138. For the benefits conferred upon man by the Charites cf. 
Pind. 01.14.5 and ti yap Xapitwy dyarnrov avOpwro.s dnavevdev ; Theocr. 
16. 108. 

1139. morot and 8ik. are both epithets of épKot, and not part of 
the predicate. 

1143. dppa 5é por (wer Kal dpa paos jedtono LI. 18. 61. 

1144, etc. rept Peovs Plato, Sympos. 193 A. mpoop.,* wait for, Soph. 
El. 164. 

1145. dy. pw. «. | Hes. W. D. 337. 

1146. For the position of re ef. énoinre:piy 7 epe pirov 7 ’Opéat nv 
Aesch. Ch. 130. 

1147. $p., ‘beware of. Cf. ppaccacda évdawov re AdxXov orac. Hdt. 
3. 57, ref. to by the historian as puAdgacba Tov €. 2. 

okoduds Kpivwor Oémortas I]. 16. 387. 

1149. Cf. 461. 

1150. ‘Forming disgraceful compacts (sealed) with evil deeds,’ 
i.e. the evil deeds are the bonds that link them, and make them 
keep faith to one another ; a case of ‘honour among thieves’. It 
is their oaths in a just cause (6proe Sixavor) that are not moarot (1139). 
Others explain ‘ for the performance of evil deeds’ as if we had en’. 

1151, 2. Cf. 1318. yarpérw pidn TOAAA €odoa Toin, XTEpHY TL’ avd’ 
Hpeov pirny aOpeirw Has, 6. 31. 

qwov 1. : cf, 1270, 1368. 
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1152 = 1262. 

1154. aBA. here = ‘without doing harm’; it might also mean 
‘without suffering harm’, as Pind. Pyth. 8. 54; OJ. 13.27. éw 
aBdraBinot vooo, ‘in innocence of heart,’ H. Herm. 393 (Sikes-Allen); 
aBraBéws id Trocoly ednoaro, ‘securely,’ H. Herm.838. Cicero (Tusc. 
ili. 8) gives dBAdBea as the nearest equivalent of innocentia. 

1155. | ov« €p.: cf. 1191 and A. P. passim. ep. = émOupd. 

1156. Cf. efyov amd opixpev ddrlyov Biov ovre Ti Sedov féCwv ovT 
adixéwy oddéva Callim. Ep. 26, 1. 

1157-60. For a similarly constructed elegy, cf. 1267-70. Both are 
of the same length ; they begin with a statement proved by ovre 
yap and followed by as & atrws and dada (ef. imepropéoms 1158, 
KopeaOels 1269), 

dpax., ‘irresistible’; in the sense that men have an irres. 
craving for them ; ef. 70 ravTav duaxwraroy Onpiov 45ovny Dio Chrys. 
Or. 9, p. 291 (Reiske) ; cf. Th. 227-30. 

1158. tepkop. Pollux 7. 23; trépxopos Athen. p.488¥. For genit. 
cf. 1249, dat. 1269; «pedy xopecaiaro Oupdy Od. 14, 28. 

1159. | as 8 attws: in Hom. always in this position, Il. 3. 339, 
Od. 3. 64. 

1160. Cf. Kérov, ydAov TeA€oa Il. 1. 82, 4. 178. 

1161, 2. See App. on 409, 10. 

1163. ‘Wise men do not let others know what they see, say, hear, 
or intend.’ 

1164. evt.: Ar. N. Ethics 6. 11. 

1165. dp., ‘accompany,’ c. dat. Hes. W. D. 196; ef. 36, 69, sqq. 

1166. ‘When you are going to the end of a journey for business.’ 
Tépp., ‘end, goal’ (ina race Il. 23. 757) ; ‘mark in quoit-throwing’ 
Od. 8.198. oéd.: cf. 76 8 dppardy yijs Ocomwddv és7ddns; Eur. Med. 
668 ; the word is frequently used of a journey by sea, ef. orddos ; 
cf. dr dv ér éumopiny Tpébns decippova bupor Hes. W. D. 646. 

1167. dmékptots here first ; Hdt. uses it twice for trdxpiois (1. 49, 
5, 50). 

1168. Eos 5S ei rép te BeBaxta Sewvdv, dpap 7d péporey avapragacat 
acdAa Od. 8. 408. 

The ‘bad’ as well as the ‘good’ may give a fair answer (e. g. 
to a request for help); the ‘good’ alone accomplish it; for their 
words remain. 

1169, kaxer.: ap. leg., ef. Kakouiria Diod. 12. 123; Kaydpidos 
Philod. de Ira. 

1170. mAtres: TI]. 9. 375. 

1171. Cf. 895, 6. 

1172. ‘Can accomplish all things.’ 

onul yap 75n TéExVs cbpjaba Téeppata Tiade capH xeEcpds Kp Huerepns 
Parrhas. ; uerépns Téxvns nelpata ppnow exew Zeuxis; viens nelpara 
ev Beoiow Il. 7, 102; Movoa, ov yap taons Teipar’ Exers codins Pigres 2. 

There is no force in Bgk.’s objection to dv@pwras, ‘ita otiosum 
voecabulum obtineret locum insignem’; it is quite common for 
avdpact, avOp., &e,, to stand in this position ; cf. 154, 290. 

1173. | @ p. Tl. 3. 182. 

1177. et xe, c. opt. ef 5é Kev “Apyos ixoiped’. .. , yapBpds Kév por €or 
Il. 9. 141. 

1178. ‘You would possess a very great proof of excellence,’ i.e. 
have it within you, to appeal to when needed. 7. éy. is the result 
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of 7. dovvar or AaBety, EdwKkas cavTov meipay aperhs Plat. Laches 189 g 
év é€vavT@ Treipay AaBwy Xen. Anab. 5. 8. 15. 

1181. Cf. dnuoBdpos Bactre’s Il. 1. 231; B. Swpopdyor Hes. W. D. 39. 
«xatakAivat, lit. ‘bring down’. é7ay xatakd6h } Kdpundros eis yévata 
Arist. Hist. Anim. 2.1; 670 dvopevéwy Sovpare kexdipeba A. P. 7. 493. 

1182. ov vén., c. infin. often in Hom. (Il. 3.156; Od. 1. 350). 

1183. dacowBp. "Hed. | Od. 10. 138, Hes. Th. 958. 

1184. épop., of the sun, I], 3. 277, &e. ; ef. cadopa 168. 

Cf. u@pos &€ GdAwv Kpépata POovedvTwy Tots ois moTicTagén Xdpis 
<tdéa poppav Pind. Ol. 6.74; ddAtos yap aidy ém’ dvdpacr xpépara Isthm. 
8. 14. Simon. 5 refers to the seeker for a mavdywpos dvOpwmos, 
evpuédous baor Kaprov aivdpeba xOovds, as 70 pr) yevéoOa Suvarov 5¢7- 
pevos. auwpntov 5 ovdev éyevto Bporots Parrhasius 2.4; Bporady dé 
p@pos TavTecat pev eoT et Epyous Bacchyl. 12. 202. 

1189. Suogp.: Hes, Th. 528; ef. ofvoy audyropa dvagpoovvawy Simon. 
ap. Ath. 4474. 

1190. iAdpevos, ‘ propitiating.’ Peppmiiller supports his conjec- 
ture Avdpevos by an appeal to édvoaro Svoppocvvawy Hes. Th. 528. 

1191. éykarak.: Ar. Plut. 742. 

1193. domdi., ‘thorns, poisonous ace. to the Schol. on Theoer. 
4. 57. Plato says that in the lower world tyrants are tortured 
with domdAaba (Rep. 6164). 

1194. While I consider 7é to be the correct reading, I regard the 
whole line as an interpolation introduced for the purpose of 
adding a pentameter to a quotation that originally ended with 
Gavévr7t. It is just as if radra pev obtws io had been prefixed to 
aAnbein 5€ Tapéorw to form a complete couplet out of the fragment 
wrongly placed among the Theognidea (1227).. Part (or the whole) 
of 424 may be due to a similar intention; so, too, 554 (= 540), 
1332 (=1304). 

1195. ém., ‘an oath which you do not mean to keep’; the keeping 
of it is regarded as a debt due to the gods. émtopx. I1.3.279. émépv. 
Od. 15. 437. 

-O- ob: hiatus after a pause at the bucolic caesura. 

avextov, ‘permitted,’ should not be changed to dyvaréy; ef. 
pevyew pev ov‘ dvecrov Eur, I, T, 104. 

1197-1202. These lines are evidently modelled on Hes, W. D. 
448 sqq., with a clear attempt at differentiation. dépvOos dwvqv= 
yepavov pavnv; ov Bowons = KexdAnyvins; kovo’ = énakovons; Fre 
Bpotots dyyeAos HAO Gpdtou = fr’ dpdtad TE ohua péper; Kal por 
Kpadiny émdatate pedaivav = xpadiny 8 dan’ ; drt porddAor ex. ayp. = 
avipos aBovTew. 

1197. d¢b Bonoos | Il. 17. 89. Cf. 6 AdKos Tav alya SimKe, a 
yépavos Twporpov Theoer. 10. 30; cf. Ar. Birds 710. 

For the form Bowons cf. vwoapevos 1298, €Bwoe Hippon. 1, and 
vevwpevos Anacr. 10. 

| op. 1275, 1289; apdrov .. . | wpaiov Hes. W. D. 617. 

1199. kp. péd.: cf. ppéves perawa I], 1. 103; pedayxitov ppnv 
Aesch. Pers. 115 ; cedavdxpws xapiia Aesch. Suppl. 785 ; wédA. xapdia 
Pind. fr. 123. 

1200. Cf. edwin x@pov 830. 

1201. Retain kudév (40), oy in arsis at caesura: acc. to the Lexica 
Kupov = stiva aratri, but only here; elsewhere it denotes ‘an instru- 
ment of torture, stocks, a curved stick, a kind of tunic’. 

R 2 
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1203 sqq. It is clear from the parallelism of 1205, 6 that no 
explanation of kek\. will suffice unless the word is applied to the 
tyrant after death. Read either xexAncera (MSS.) as in Oavdvy be 
KAn¢erac Kad’ “EAAGSa Eur. Hel. 132, or (and this gives a better 
parallel to 8axp. Bad.) xexAavoera, dvidro corresponds to oipwy Gets. 

1206. | daxpua Oepyd xéovr’ Od. 4, 523; bax. 0. mecy Meleag. A. P. 
12, 132; but raya min daepva | Asclep. A. P. 5, 145. For Ban. cf. 
ddkpu 5 amd Brepapwy xapadis Bare Od. 4. 114; Kar’ docwy Bareiv 
daxpv Eur. Hipp. 1396. 

1207, 8. ‘ You can stay if you like, but we do not invite you; if 
you remain you will be regarded as a nuisance, but as a very good 
friend when you are not among us.’ 

1209, 10. Reitzenstein assigns this couplet to an Ai@wv living in 
Thebes, and the next poem to an exile from the Lethaean region of 
Asia Minor. It is better to regard 1209-16 as one elegy. 

Ai®wv : Odysseus told Penelope that his name was Ai@wy (Od. 
19. 183) ; and so with Harr. we may explain ‘I am an Incognito 
by race and I dwell in Thebe’. The poem (1209-16) certainly 
begins and ends with a mystification (Af@wy ... AnOaiv). After 
suggesting that ‘the puzzle would then be to discover the author 
of the couplet, a puzzle which would be solved of course when 
it was included in the collected poems of Theognis’, Harrison 
discusses the possibility of a veiled allusion to the name Oéoyus 
which might be contained in a conjectural ai 6e@y or ad Oedy. 
But, as he rightly concludes, ‘any approach to certainty is beyond 
hope.’ AiOwy may contain a suggestion of bravery as in al@wvos 
5é A€ovTos Exwy ey oTNOeor Ovpoy (Tyrt. 13); it was also the name 
of Hector’s horse (II. 8. 185). 

OnBn, often used for O78a. There was a town called Thebe in 
the Troad, on the borders of Mysia, the residence of Eetion, the 
father of Andromache. It was destroyed by Achilles. So ’Hetiwy 
yévos civi has been suggested. 

moAw evTeixea Tépoas I], 16. 57. 

1211. adeA@s, ‘foolishly, ignorantly’; dpedjs, simple, foolish, 
Demosth. Epist. 4. 11; 70 dped@s A€yery )( 7d yAapup@s A. Dion. 
Comp. 3. 1; iimras aitots Kal apedeis kadovvT: Socrat. Hist. Eccles. 
1.85 ioov dy ein TO aperas TO pr SypOpwpevas pyn® axpiB&s adr’ 
aréxvws Te Kal xwpls emcoTtHuns anacns Galen 10. 

Sewale, ‘taunt’; card 5. pyuata Soph. Aj. 243; Rhesus 925: 
devvaces éué Soph. Antig. 759. The noun Sdévyos is used by Hat. 
Os MO 

1212. Argyris, according to Wendorff (p. 47), was an ‘ éraipa quae 
convivio interfuit atque maifovca poetam ingrate carpsit.’ Frere 
(Theognis Restitutus) takes her for the wife of Theognis. ‘The very 
rare name Argyris is found in an inscription from Oropus, circa 
B,c. 200, as well as in an inscription from Thera.’ Harr. 

1215. ‘I am not a slave, for I have a city.’ In Plutarch’s 
Themistocles (c. 1) we learn that the hero’s mother was not a 
Thracian but a Carian ; NeavOys 5é cal médw adtn THs Kapias “AdcKap- 
vacoov mpooridnar; ‘a fixed city’ Holden. 'Themistocles on being 
called an dyijp dod, replied: ‘we have left our houses, ov« 
agovvTes apixwv evexa Sovdeve, rods 8 Huly €ote peylotn Ta 
‘EAAnvidwy ai diaxdovar tTpinpes’ ib. ce. 11. 

1216. An?. m., ‘the plain of Oblivion.’ °A méaov 7iOéwy voor 
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HKaXes’ GAN ide ANOnv vaiews ayAatny év xOovl caTOepérn Agathias Schol. 
A. P. 7. 220. It is hard to connect this with the river Lethaeus 
near Gortyn, or that near Magnesia. In the Frogs 186 we have 76 
AnOns mediov mentioned with Cerberus, &c. Harr. also refers to 
the souls in the Rep. 621 a, that cross 70 7Hs Anéns mediov, and 
encamp mapa Tov ’AuéAntra ToTrapér. 

KekA., generally = ‘bordering upon’. ai’ @ ddl nexdiara Od. 4. 
608. 

1219. Bergk’s conjecture €x@pdv Sucpevet is supported by the 
corresponding iAov dim in the pentam. ‘It is hard for an enemy 
to deceive a man who hates him, but easy for a friend to deceive 
a friend.’ 

1221. ‘Men are apt to say things that cause great harm, espe- 
cially when they are in a state of excitement.’ Stobaeus inserted 
this couplet in the section entitled wept SeA‘as because he saw in it 
a suggestion that hesitation and talk lead to cowardice and flight. 
Editors have without sufficient reason changed Adyos to déos or 
poBos. 

1226. dAnPoo. Eur. I. T. 1278 (Aa@ootva MSS.). 

pap. : ‘I testify to it myself, and you must also do so (by taking 
to yourself a wife).’ 

1229, 30. Athenaeus 457 b quotes this as an example of a ypipos. 
It was the practice to propound these at convivial gatherings : ef. 
é€yw mpdTepoy pev Tovs KedhevovTas EyYELY Ypipous Tapa TdTOY wdpnv 
Anpev Antiphanes. When a man failed to solve the riddle he was 
called upon to drink a bowl of wine as a forfeit. The present 
couplet does not look like a riddle: it is more probably a ‘con- 
ceited’ tour de force of the Alexandrian age, and the expressions 
it contains may be compared to the elaborate paraphrases of the 
seventeenth century Précieuses in France. 

Cf. dpi 8¢ xunveiw pOeyyouevny ordpatt Adesp. A. P. 7. 12; 
oTEW POeyyouern oropart | Adesp. A. P. 5. 185, 
Tepmva 5.” dyAwooou pO. at. | Simmias, A. P. 7. 198. 


’"EXeyelwv B’. 


It will be found that the notes on this section contain a great 
number of references to the First Book; these are mainly the 
parallel passages adduced by Corsenn to prove the dependence of 
Bb’ on a’. The reader will frequently find it hard to discover 
wherein the resemblance lies. 

1231-4. This poem was not originally connected with the love of 
boys. It was the love of woman that wrought the ruin of Troy, 
Theseus, and Ajax. 

Theseus carried Helen off to Aphidnae. He descended to the 
lower world and joined his friend Pirithous in an attempt to seize 
Persephone. The two were fastened to a rock on which they were 
condemned to sit for ever. They were both in Hades at the time 
of Odysseus’ visit, but he did not see them (Od. 11. 631). Accord- 
ing to another version Theseus was rescued by Heracles; on his 
return he found that Aphidnae had been sacked by the Dioscuri, 
who had liberated their sister Helen and set a usurper upon the 
throne of Theseus. The latter then went to Scyros where he was 
treacherously murdered by King Lycomedes. The reference in our 
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passage may be to the punishment inflicted upon him in Hades ; 
for although he was then only helping his friend Pirithous, he was 
the more important personage of the two, and could justly be cited 
as a victim of Eros. But it is more probable that the poet had in 
mind the ruin caused by the amours of Theseus himself. ‘On 
trouve chez les chroniqueurs beaucoup d’anecdotes sur les amours 
de Thésée, mais nulle part cette idée que ces amours auraient été la 
cause de sa mort’ (Couat) ; but ef. ém maou 5€ thy “EAévns apmayiy 
ToAémou pev e€umAjoa tiv “Artienv, avT@ be eis puyiv Kal 6deOpov 
Tercevtjoa Plut. Thes. 29. 

Ajax, the Locrian, ’O.Ardns (11. 16. 330, 2.527). In the ardour 
of his passion he attacked Cassandra and dragged her from the 
statue of Pallas. On the voyage from Troy he was wrecked, but 
Poseidon puy éfecdwoe Oardoons’ nai vd Kev Expvye Knpa Kal éxOdpevds 
mep ’A@nvn (a reference to the outrage upon Cass. ?), ei 7) UTeppiadoy 
éros exBade Od. 4. 500; he was then slain by the angry Lord of the 
Sea (by Pallas acc. to Verg. Aen. 1. 45). The motive of Athene’s 
wrath was clearly stated by Arctinus in the Iiupersis. 

1231. Cf. cxérAv’ “Epws, péya mya, péeya oTvyos avOpwno.o.y, Ex oebev 
ovAcpevat 7’ €pides oTovaxai Te yoo. Te Ap. Rh. 4. 445. 
oxétA. in Hom. nearly always ad init. hex., often without 
a verb (cf. dABios Garis, vAmos ds KTA.), ‘savage, merciless,’ of 
Achilles, Hector, Cyclops. 

paviat: cf. dmpociktwy 8 eEpwrwy ofvrepa pavia (‘fits of madness 
wrought by unattainable longings’) Pind. Nem. 11. 48 ; dorpayadra &” 
“Epwrés eiow pavia Te ral cvdo.uor Anacr. 47; npato 8 ov padous ovde pode 
ovde Kixivvas GAA’ SpOais waviais Theocr. 11,10. There is no need to 
personify them here and write Mavia. any more than there would 
be to write Aeaivas in Theocr. quoted in the next note, although 
Pausan. speaks of a Oe@v iepdy on the way from Megalopolis to 
Messene, xadovar 5é Kal aitds Tas Oeds kal Thy xwpay Tiy Tepl TO iepov 
Mavias’ Soret 5€ por Gedy TOY Evpevidwy éorly émixAnots Paus. 8. 34. 1; 
ef. Quint. Sm, 5, 452. 

TUOnv. H. Dem. 142; % Snpuoxparia Trav peydrdwy ayab TiOnvds, 
Tlept “Yyous 44. 2; viv éyvwy tov “Epwra’ Bapis Oeds- 7 fa dAeaivas 
paCov €Onrae, Spup@ ré vv Erpede patnp Theocr. 3. 15. 

1232. Cf. mpodeddc0a ex Mpnéacmeos Hat. 3. 62; epirndey ex Ards 
Il. 2. 668. 

1233. ©. Aty. Il. 1. 265 (interpolated). 

1234, operépnow dracbarinow bdovTo Od. 1. 7. 

1235. ‘ All I ask is a hearing, what I have to say will be enough 
to make you accept my proposal of your own accord.’ 

Sap. op.: ‘fais violence & tes sentiments’ (Couat). Cf. ddr’, 
"Ayired, Sauacov Ovpov péyay Il. 9. 496. 

ae0, ‘unpersuasive, unpleasant’; elsewhere generally = 
‘disobedient’; but ef. dm. mpos tiv yevou Ath. 87 c; dn. tTdxn Pind. 
fr. 15, ‘hard’ ; xakds kal ar. xpos (Hades), ‘unpleasant,’ Hermesian. 
Ath. 597 8. Couat quotes dme:07)s Kal amidavos pavracia Sext. Emp. 
Ady. log. 1.169. In Pind. fr. 15 the MSS. have dmevdns. 

1237, 8. Cf. 1284, 1306, 1085, 6, 1095, 6, 690. 
vow, ‘in a reasonable spirit’ = dap. p., cf. 365. 
1239, 40. Cf. 414, 796, 565. 
1241, 2. Cf. 528, 504, 1186. 
1242. There is no need to read érepyoperns, ‘the friendship that 
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is to come’ ; the meaning is: ‘The friendship of the past will be a 
joy to you, but you will have no control over that which is then 
passing you by’ (cf. 669), i.e. ‘ You may boast that I have been 
your friend in the past, but I will not be your slave in the future’. 
The pres. partic. mapep. denotes of course time contemporaneous 
with the main verb. 

1243 = 597. 

1244. Cf. 122. dvtitutos, ‘adversary,’ cf. 6 Ards dvritumos Aesch. 
Sept. 521; used of an echo ‘striking back’, dyrirutoy pOoyyiv 
éumradwy adopévny Lucian A. Plan. 154. 2. 

1245. Cf. ¢vvapocay yap, bvres éxOaT0L TO mpiv, TUp Kat Oadracca 
Aesch. Ag. 650; Paley cps. ‘water with fire in ruin reconciled’, 
Milton, P. R., 4.412. The following is still closer to our passage : 
‘It will be the mixing of fire and water if they two should make 
it up’, referring to a pair of lovers ill-suited to one another, 
Edith Rickert, The Reaper. ch. v. Ot. bf05 7 draupa 7 éyyéas TAITS 
KvTEL dixoaTarodyT ay ov pidrws mpocevvérras Aesch. Agam, 321. The 
right mixture is composed of two fires id0d didwye THYS’ eya yuvaiKd. 
got baidpav* ént mvp 5é Up ery’ Heew dywy Aristoph. fr. 453. 

1247. With trépBaow supply éujy (objective genitive), ‘the trans- 
gression against me’; the meaning is made quite clear by éd’ 
apapt. in the next line. 

1248. Cf. 327, 8, 1281. 

1249-52. Cf. 257-60, 1267-70; Il. 6. 506; Anacr. 4, 75. 

1249. Bek.* assumes a lacuna after 1249; nam haec fuit sententia ; 
ubi satiatus es, abrumpis vincula et aufugis ; post, ubi fumes te premit, 
redis ad pristinum dominum. That cannot be the meaning; for the 
reason of 7A. fer. is given by mo@Gv «7A.; the horse serves two 
masters ; from one he gets fodder, from the other enjoyment. The 
poet is reproaching the boy for letting his inclinations be overcome 
for a time by the gifts of a rival. In 1267-70 the reference is 
solely to the boy’s readiness to desert. 

1253. The construction requires piAou to be taken as an attribute 
with matSes; the adjectives and nouns are carefully arranged 
aw. oidr., wdv. tr., Onp. «., & adAA. (NA, AN, AN, NA). The next 
couplet shows that a new significance has been forced upon 12538, 4 
‘as by Plato, Lys. 212 5, ptA. being now regarded as a predicate. 
‘Happy he who loves’ instead of ‘ Happy he who has’, 1255, 6 
is modelled on this new interpretation. 

1256. | Oup. év ebpp. Od. 10. 465. 

For the sentiment cf. aitotdoiw ob dpytpiov of xpnarot (matdes 
épwpevor). Ti bal; 6 wey immov dyabdv, 6 5é Kivas Onpevtixds Aristoph. 
Plutus 157 ; ‘gaudet equis canibusque’ Hor. A. P, 162. See some 
excellent remarks in Geddes, Probl. Hom. Poems, p. 235. 

1257, 8. Cf. 213-8, 1071-4. 

1257, 8, 1259-62 are the offspring of two crude attempts at verse- 
making. 

1257. If we retain «vdvvoror (A) we must translate ‘ wandering 
chances, vicissitudes’, that come to men in turn. 

moduTA., cf. yaya 7. Bpordy Bacchyl, 10. 35; m. Amorhpes Od. 
17. 425, 

1259-62. The whole poem is bungler’s work, and it would be 
futile to concentrate our attack upon one or two expressions and 
endeayour to amend these. Cf. 19, 421. There is abundant 
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support from Gk. literat. for émiketat otépavos, which has been 
so violently criticized ; ef. ém orepavny Kepadjow deipas Onxaro I). 
10. 30; «pati & én kuvény Géro Tl. 5. 743; mAldiov AaBov ent tH 
xepadyv Demosth. F. Leg. 255 (some inferior MSS. have epi) ; én 
Kpati orépavos Hur. Med. 1065 ; émxeipevos TH Kepadn xuvnv Paus. 5. 
27.8; ént & evto orepavovs Eur, Bacch. 702; orépavov émbécOa 
BovAopac Menand, epi. 349. eri was more frequently used in later 
Greek, ef. the Schol. on mepiOov révde (orépavoy) Ar. Thesmoph. 380, 
TS 5€ mEpiOou Omep Huiv avynOes Emiov Eyer. 

1260. ‘A crown of ignorance.’ 

1261. Cf. 1302. dayxorp., ‘suddenly changing, wheeling round.’ 
dyx. petaBorn Thuc. 2. 53; ayxlorpopa Bovevoua Hat. 7. 13. 

1262. Cf. 1152, 1238 b. 

1263-6. Cf. 105, 108, 253, 4, 368. 399. 

1267-70. Cf. 257-60, 1157-60, 1249-52. 

1270. Cf, 36, 1368. 

1271. Cf. 223, 792, 1054. 

1272. ‘Cum verbis aisyivn 5é pidrois HueTépors eyevov comparari 
potest 481’ Corsenn. This alleged proof of connexion between 
Book I and Book II is afforded by 7a ynpoo yivera aicxpa ! 

1273. Hither ‘You gave me the joys of love for but a short time, 
and when the storm came, I rushed to port’; or (possibly) ‘ You 
have put my ship on the beach high and dry (G.e. made me 
abandon your love), for when the storm came, I rushed quietly to 
harbour’, 

avaipuxw means ‘I draw up (a ship) on the beach, and let it 
dry’ Hat. 7.59. It also =‘ refresh’, dv, pidov Arop Il. 13. 84; the 
Alexandrian poets used it often in an erotic sense, e. g. avapvgar Tv 
kopnv Heliod. Aeth, 8. 14. 

Cf. also “Hpa, 80’ oikrp® par dvapuéov révwy Eur. Hel. 1094. 
For the metaphor of the lover in the storm cf. Yuyjs muyopevns 
Kkbpat. Kumpidiws GAN éue roy vaunyov er jreipoto spavévta o@e TEeay 
Arpwevay evdobr Segapevn Mac. Cons, A. P. 5, 235. 

1276. Of. dvecw eiapwotow | Cypria 2; | dv@eow ciapvots A. P.12. 58. 

1277. mepix. Secpyy | Il. 3. 396; Venus Cyprum deseruit Hor. 
yal, db, ahs Ds 

1279. ‘I am not going to do you any harm, not even if the gods 
mean to grant me vengeance ; and I have a serious grievance, but 
beautiful boys are not chastised even when they have transgressed.’ 

1281. Ké0npar : as often = ‘sit in judgement over’ ; cf. od ydp ém 
TouTw (neut.) Ka@nra 6 dueacrHs Plat. Apol. 35. 

1282. Cf. ob véveors 1182. 

1283-94. From 1288 to the end we have a very beautiful and 
carefully arranged poem ; what precedes is mere rubbish, and was 
written to supply the required paederastic introduction to the 
story of Atalanta. There is a slight difference in the metrical 
construction of the two portions; 1285, 1287 have the ‘ bucolic 
eaesura’, of which there is no instance in the remainder of the 
poem. The original may have run ‘lagiouv xovpyn, ... pevyer... 
TeAe (Historie presents). 

1283. kat. See on 617. 

1284. totro = ér oo «TA. cf. 1306. eddpoo., ‘be glad on that 
account.’ 

1285. For the words od yap Tot we 5dAw printed by all the editors 
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before mapeAevoeat there is no MSS. authority whatever; they should 
be treated as a pure conjecture ; they are written in the margin 
of A ina very late hand (prob. late eighteenth cent.), and the black 
ink seems quite fresh. They were there when Bekker used the MS. 
for his edition (1815); he printed them without comment in 
the text of both editions (1815 and 1827). The transition from 
1284 to 1285 is too abrupt; it is best to assume the loss of several 
lines. There is no need to regard 1286 as corrupt; the author 
probably intended the meaning to be ‘for though you have con- 
quered you have your victories behind you (and no more to 
come)’, But é€ortow usually means ‘in the future’ (e.g. 206), 
though it is used for ‘behind’ (place) Il. 11. 461. 76 mA. cf. 606, 
Hadt. 9. 70, )( rovAaccov 269. Hartung conjectured 008 dmarnot vik. 
nér éxes ; there still would be the use of éyes for the future. 

1288. ‘Iaciov... ’Iacinv. This repetition of cognate words, which 
is so characteristic of Greek poetry, has been rejected by several 
critics ; Heimsoeth proposed map. ’Apxaducnv, Hartung’s text contains 
Tlap@évioy Kar’ dpos; cf. beds . . . Oedv, veos.. . véov, &e., at the 
beginning and end of linesin tragedy. Trans. ‘ daughter of Iasius, 
Iasian (i.e. Peloponnesian or Argive) maiden’, cf.”Iacov “Apyos Od. 
18. 246, Steph. Byz. has “Iacos: 76 "Apyos al ’Idavor of Karo.kodyTes. 
‘Iasia virgo (Io)’ Val. Fl. 4. 353. Atalanta is called Iasis by 
Propert. (1. 1. 10). 

Tradition assigned the name Atalanta to two heroines: (1) d. 
of Schoeneus the Boeotian, Hes. fr. 73; she was beaten in the 
race by Hippomenes; (2) d. of Tasius the Arcadian ; she was 
beloved of Milanion and took part in the Calydonian hunt. 
No. (2) is also called the d. of Schoeneus, the eponymous hero of 
Schoenus in Arcadia, an émigré from Boeotia. The race-course of 
Atalanta was one of the sights at Schoenus, Paus. 8.35.10. Cf. Diod. 
4. 65.7 ; Steph. Byz. s.v. Syowovs. Asa rule her father’s name is 
given in the form Iasius, e.g. Kovpns “Iaciowo, Callim. Artem. 216, 
‘ Aristot.’ Pepl. 44, but Iasus in Apollod. 3. 9. 2. Her home was 
Maenalus, ace, to others Tegea and Mt. Lycaeus. Exposed by 
her father on Mt. Parthenium, she was suckled by a bear, and 
on reaching the age of womanhood she eschewed all intercourse 
with men and led the life of a huntress, until she surrendered to 
Milanion. 

1290. ar., ‘fruitless, to no purpose,’ as often in Hom. (e. g. 
Ll. 4. 26). Blaydes suggested dréAeor érédec; cf. mdAN at. voe | 
Simonid. 85. 8. 

1291. According to the present passage she seems to haye left 
her home to escape from her suitors. 

voopiCey Tiva Tivos is common, api voogrets Biov Soph. Phil. 
1427; marpds voopicea Od. 23. 98. It is also used (midd.) with the 
accus., and some have proposed to change ddyev to ddépuous in our 
passage. voogpiccapern d@pa Od. 21, 77,104; vorquabeica Pew dyopny 
H. Dem. 92. 

1293. Cf. iuepdevta épya yapowo Il. 5. 429, 

xp. “Ad. un por dap’ épara mpddepe xp. "Ad. Il. 3. 64; x. “Agpp. | 
Mimn. 1. 1; ypvoéas Kimpidos OergipBporov Bacchyl. 5, 174. 

1294, For 8@pa=‘a gift,’ ef. xpuads, dpa Il. 20. 268. 

1295. Cf. py por pGAdoy ev dAyeot Ovpody dpivns Il. 24. 568 ; ef. Od. 
21. 87. 
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pe... Oupov partial appos. as so often in Homer. 

éptv., usecl of arousing emotion, e. g. ‘pity’ Il. 24. 467; ‘anger’ 
Tl, 24. 568; ‘grief’ I]. 14. 459; here ‘drive my soul to despair’, 
as Il. 9. 248. 

1296. Cf. 974. pyde: cf. 13810. or >., love for thee.’ 

1297. | otx. mp. Il. 6, 346, Od. 20. 64. 

Oey 8 énomiCeo unviy | H. Aphr. 290; Ards & em. pw. | Od. 5. 146. 
Cf. 400, 750. 

1298. Batis, not used by Hom. or Hes. ; cf. nai puv én’ avOpmrovs 
Bags €xer xaAern Mimnerm. 15. 

vao.: cf. Bowons 1197 ; Ama cidévac Il. 16. 73. 

1299. Cf. @ mat, diGnpat ce, od & ov wiecs Anacy. fr, 4. 

In the age of gold they were not so coy. 7 fa 767’ joav 
Xpvoeo mad avdpes, O KavrepiAna 6 didndeis Theocr. 12. 16, 

1302. Cf. 1261, 1244, 965. 

1303, Cf. 1829. Cf. | adr’ dye viv éripervor Il. 6. 340. 

8. xap. 1331. 

1304 = 1332, cf. 1383. 

ioorepavov KvOepeins Hymn 6. 18; Kuapis ioor. Sol. 19. 4. 
SApov, i. e. beauty. 

1305. 0. yv.: ef. Ouud eidein 1. 12. 228. 

madeta: 1348. Harr. cps. é« madeias pidos Lys. pro Polystr. 11; 
madias érn Plat. Politic. 268 ©. How can Mr. Harrison tell us 
that ‘examples of the meaning “ boyhood” are not far to seek’, 
and then in the next sentence maintain that ‘ the two instances of 
this rare use in the M. P. point to a single author’ ? 

moAunp. yapwos Od. 15. 126; fos Hes. Th. 908 ; 787 H. Aphr. 
225. 

1306. More often yadA@ Seopa, but ef. ppovnparos yada Eur, fr. 
724, 

1307. ph, c. fut. (fearing). cf. poBotuar py tivas Adovas Adovats 
etpnoopey évaytias Plat. Phil. 13 a. For a combin. of fut. and subj. 
see Aesch. Pers. 121]. 

Biqocent: fut. midd. in a pass. sense, cf, piAynoew Od. 1. 123 ; 
tipnoecbe H. Ap. 485; Bijoopa is act. Od. 21. 348; but pass. 
Hippocr. 8. 280 (see Veitch). The active Baw is very rare. 

oBp. m.: cf. ad Sede Letvwy Od. 14. 361. Here mock-heroic on 
the analogy of é8piyomarpy (Il. 5. 747). 

1308. yar. | 13885 ; épy’ “Appodirns Hes. W. D. 521. 

avt. : ToAépuo1o, épywv, in Homer. 

1309. émt, ‘in your case.’ 

1310. maid’ 6804, ‘ignorant,’ a ref. to yvovs 1305. Sitzler pro- 
posed (Bursian, Jalresbericht, 1900) matS 6Aon. 

1311-14. Cf. 599-602. 

SiGppar: dp@uae is regularly used as a deponent in Homer ; for 
the form cf. dupa Aristot. Meteor. 1. 6. 8; @mra Aesch. P. V. 998 ; 
katanra Plat. Rep. 432B (quoted by Veitch). Stopae, ‘see through’, 
‘see clearly’; 5. ro dAnOés Plat. Parmen. 136c; dvopay rov véoy kai 
Bacavifew Philostr, p. 82. Here Sidupat means ‘I know you 
thoroughly ’. 

1312. dpO. nSé pid. : cf. 326. 

1316. €xero9a: cf. jada, cicba; Epedev 5 EveroOa AdOay 7 TU GAAOY 
pidnada Sappho (?) 22, 23, quoted as map’ AioAcdow by Apollon. de 
Pron. 343 B, 
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1318. mrarBod. : cf. 1845. Solon used this word (radopiAqon 
fr. 25); Kaya madoprryoos" ToAY KaAdOV 7) Yyapetv (a song by) 
Seleucus ap. Ath. 697p. Plat. Comic. (ap. Polluc. 8. 70) used the 
verb in the passive. 

1320. m. v. péAXer: cf. od yap 6 mais Amos ov8 dxakos* dAAG pédwy 
mohAotot, kal ove abdiSaxros épwrwy Diod. A. P. 5, 122. 

1321. éman. 1366. v0. 9.: pdOov evOeTo Ouvpd Od. 1. 361; ydAov 
TOvd évOeo Gun (‘cherish ’) Il. 6. 326. ép. x., ‘the gratification of my 
passion.’ 

1323. For the forms Kutpoyévy, Kumpoyerns (H. 10. 1), Kumpoyévera 
(Pind. Pyth. 4. 216), ef. Ipimeédera, -€5n, Mqveddmesa, -dn, “Ipiyévera, 
-yovn, “Avtvyovn, -yévn, ~yevera, “Hpiyovn, -yévera, KaddAvyévn «rd. Cf. 
mavel TVa KapaToU KTA. ; XaAdémav 5é AUoov éx pepiuvay Sapph. 1. 25. 

1325. amér. : cf. 829. 

Peppypas : Hepp A par ppovTiodes, Bovdai, pepipuvar Hesych. ; Ano Ho- 
avynv Te Kak@v dymavpa te pepynpdwy Hes. Th. 553; péppepa épya 
Il. 8. 453; pepynpicw Od. 6.141. 

1326. Cf. 1119; ‘give me the works of wisdom when I have 
tasted all the joys of youth. For reAéoay7(a) cf. 338 and AéAvtar 
€uol yuiwy pwn THVS HAckiay éoddvT daotev Aesch. Pers. 913 ; treori 
Hot Papoos KAVovaay Soph. Elect.480. It is possible to supply TeAéca 
(€pypz. o.) from reAécay7’, if objection is raised against 50s épypara. 

as ie yev. )( Adowos yevuy A. P. 12. 25, a frequent theme in 
AGEP: ; the charm vanishes when the mwywy has come oxiacar 
yevuv ne P. 12. 26). 

catvov. As the MS. has the accent (i) we should not be justified 
in reading oc aivéy. caivwy would of course have justified either 
form. The meaning is ‘fawn on, coax, wheedle’, Pind. Pyth. 
1. 52; caiva név o éotdoica Kal ovikopiAag cxvdAdcava Nossis, A. P. 
9, 604. 

1328, pépo. : c. inf. Il. 5, 674. 

1329. We might read 6:56y71 71 (6:50v7’ ere MS., cf. & ere 1345 for 
d€ TL); Kaddv mT, cf. Teprvdy Te 1345. The subject is airety, ‘my 
suit is a compliment to you the giver of favours, and to me 
the lover no disgrace.’ 

Cf. ob Svvapai a€ OéXwy OécOat pidov: ovTE yap aitEts, oVT aiTouYTt 
5idas, ov & Siwy Séxn A. P. 12. 19. 

13380. Aiccopan, absol. i ee Aicoopa jmey Znvds Od, 2.68; generally 
Xr. ae or trép, e.g. I]. 15, 660. 

1331. Cf, 1303, 1364, éo0 bre Kal ov aitnoes Toad e¢ érépwr 
xapira A. P. 12. 16. 

1332 = 1304 borrowed to filla lacuna. Couat suggests Aes xpni- 
(wv (cf, the frequ. jew péepwov), A similar explanation might be 
given to e€ets, ‘be afflicted with a constant longing for’ ; ef, TOV 
OavovTa mar épa katacrévouc éxes Hur. Troad. 317; Aéyera 6 Leds avr7s 
épaadels € Exe Plat. Cratyl. 404 c. 

1334. avr.: cf. 642. 

1335, Cf. 1375, 1063. 

1337. ateA,: ua) ’moAantions Aéxos 70 Zyvds Aesch. P. V, 651, azo- 
Aakticao’ Urvoy Hum, 141; ‘dmodaxriCe inimicos omnis’ Plaut. Epidic. 
5. 2.13 ; “AprororéAns has dmeAdctise KabdTep TA TwapLa yevynOEvTa 
thy pntépa Diog. Laert. 5. 2. 

1338. é€épuyor Oavarov Tédos Archil. 6. 3. 

1339, Cf. oe kanav éxAvoopa Od. 10, 286. 
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éuo. K. | Od. 8. 288, A. P. 5. 87, 

1341. Ga. mw. Meleag. A. P. 12. 133; am. Hes. W. D. 519, H. 
Aphy. 14. 

1342. Cf. 967. éxpaive rapa od viv éOéres (Baxxe) Meleag. A. P. 
12. 119; xaxods St Ovnray eepnve xpdvos Hur. Hippol. 428, ‘expose.’ 

1343, dex. Hdt. 2. 162; Soph. Trach. 1263. 

1344, émt, ‘in the case of’; some read im’, as b1d madt Sapjva 
Hes. Th. 464. dtrodunOeis sens. erot. A. P. 5. 300. 

aikéAvos : a parallel form to demédvos (W. Sm. § 305), deve. Od. 19. 
341, Sol. 4. 25 5 deumedtws éSapdoOny Od. 8. 231; aix@s Soph. El. 102. 
aixédwos has been restored Eur. Andr, 131 (MSS. deu.). 

1345. According to Homer Ganymede was carried off by the 
gods to be the cup-bearer of Zeus (Il. 20. 232). Other early poems 
tell us that he was abducted by Zeus in person (H. Aphr. 202). 
The eagle was a later invention. Lucas refers to thirteen extant 
vases quae puerum ostendunt trochuin et gallum tenentem Lovemque cum 
sceptro puerum insequentem. Several of these belong to the late sixth 
or early fifth century. The eagle is not represented on vases illus- 
trating this legend until the fourth century. From the fourth 
century onwards the eagle always figures in the fable. There is 
then good evidence for the antiquity of the present poem. 

1346. 40. Bac. | 1120. Bergk looks with suspicion upon the 
repetition of kat. But the first kat (Tavup.) introduces the com- 
parison with the poet’s own case, in the next line it means ‘ even’ 
the great son of Cronus himself. 

1348. Cf. 1305. Cf. ef twa mov matdwy épatwratov avOos éxovTa «ides 
EA eewlicrmlo ls 

1349. | otTw p. 0. 191. 

1350. Cf. 969, 1344. 

1351. kop. : UBpiGay pera peOns Hes. Here it may =B8pice; but 
more probably the couplet has been diverted from its original 
purpose (advice toa young man). tei@eo avdpt, hiatus after imperat. 
cf, mate. dxota 'Theoer. 15. 52. 

1352. Cf. 526, 1004. 

1353-6. This poem was neyer intended by its author to deal 
with paederasty. veotow €pws cannot possibly mean ‘ love of boys’. 
The idea is: ‘ Love is a doubtful quantity for young men.’ Until 
it is perfected love is bitter and sweet according as hope or despair 
predominates ; successful love is all sweet, love unrequited is all 
bitter. 

1353 = 301. Cf. 70 yAvicimKpoy “Epwtos €xwv BéXos Meleag. ING VR, NOR 
109; éfers 70 proud Tpavpa, w Sucépws, AaBpw Kardpevos pedite ib. 126, 
ef, ib. 154; “Epos datré p 6 Avotpedns ddver yAuKUmucpov aud avov 
opmeTov Sapph. 40. The nurse in Eur. Hippol. defines épay as 
HOvotov, W mal, TAUTOY aA-yewor 0 Gua (348). 

1355. Cf. 1370; subject zs, as often, to be supplied from a word 
already used (veotouv). 

1356. totr’ av. | 332 b. 

Cf, yadenwrepoy 5¢ mavTwy anoruyxavew pirodvTa Anacrnt. 27 B. 

1357. mad, (‘puerorum amatoribus’) : radopiAae is used in the 
same significance by Glaucus A. P. 12, 44, and again 145 (anon.). 
ararBéquAos i is the commoner form, TéAAws (an ogress) TrardoplAwT pa 
Sapph. 47. Harrison refers to an instance of maidopiAns and an- 
other of yuvaicopidns (* both active in sense’) guoted by Pollux 
from the Old Comedy. 
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1358. dvcpopoy (A) is probably due to a carelessly written (or 
read) archetype ; for dvcAopor cf. 1024, 

1358. pvijpa, ‘something to remind them of’; ‘a painful souvenir 
of their hospitality,’ reminding them how unfortunate they were in 
harbouring such a dangerous enemy. 7@ ypime? TeAaywve mathp 
énéOnxe Meviokos K¥ptov Kai kwray, pvaya KkaxoCotas (‘luckless life ’) 
Sapph. 120. 

progevia Bacchyl. 3. 16. 

prdgevos Bacchyl. 5. 49, 13. 23. 

1359. Cf. roveiy 75€ws eis TA ToradTa Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 19. sovetc@a 
nept, common in Hom.; here ‘to be occupied with in order to 
secure’ (eis). 

1360. KAnpative mupt : for the expression cf. ‘ pineus ardor’ Verg. 
Aen. 11. 786; é mupi 5 Spvivw yxdpa (eo Theocr. 9. 19; dSpuivy 
onevddpevos pedrte Antipat. Ep. 28 (quoted by Cholmeley Theocr. 
1. c.) 3 mpivvor dvOpaxes Av. Acharn. 668. For the use of «Anp. cf. 
bAKaba Tmarkady KAnyaribwy wal dadds yeuioayres (the fire-ship) Thue. 
7. 53. 

1361. ‘You failed to *‘ fetch’ my friendship and ran upon a rock, 
and then caught hold of a rotten rope (to pull your ship off)’: for 
the metaphor ef. év col raya, Muioxe, Biov mpupvnor avnnTa: Meleag. 
A. P. 12. 159; éxopevor ws Tivos dopadods Teig patos émtBaivwpev eis TOY 
vov Adyov Pl. Laws 89388; otros yap avip Away wépavTa TOY eéuev 
BovAevparoav Eur. Med. 769; 0c é« cov, ’AmoAAwME, TeLopa éyw Bar- 
Aopvar Philostr., p. 212 ; 70 meiopa THs EavTov pirocopias &€ ’Akadynueias 
€BéBAnro ib., p. 481. 

mpooeK., c. dat.: Kv@jpos Hes. Th. 198. 

ep. pid, dp.: | 1099, 1379. 

1363. dtedv : ‘“ out of sight, out of mind ” is not true in this case ; 
I shall remain faithful to you even when away from you. No one 
shall persuade me not to love you.’ 

ovdé pe Teices | 839, and Od. 14. 363. 

1364. Harr. suggests ws o’ éué... ‘no man shall persuade me 
not to love thee as some one has persuaded thee not to love me’. 
Bek.’ proposes war’ éué, ‘to love you like my own self.’ 

For reidev dare, cf. ov ydp enebe Tovs Xiovs Gate EwvT® Sovvar 
véas, 51éBn és MuTiAnvyy Kal émecce AcaBiovs Sodvai oi veas Hat. 6. 5, ef. 
ddfav wate 3 SenBévres Wore Thue, 1. 119. 

1365. See Introd. p. 62. 

(One, sale, 

1367, 8. Cf. 1267-70, 957, 854, 607. 

mor. €t., ‘none of her companions trusts her,” Harr. This does 
not supply the contrast required by adda. A boy shows gratitude 
towards a ‘faithful friend’ ; a woman regards no one as a ‘ faithful 
friend’, and so as worth retaining ; to her there is no difference 
between lover and lover ; all are alike, and faithful service has no 
reward. 

1369-72. Cf. 1353-6. It is hard to see why Bgk.* preferred 
yarerds to adds: Sutroque loco xaAends scribendum esse suspicatus 
sum’, «addsis supported by xapis 1872 ; everything in madopiArey 
has its joys, even escape from it. 

1369. Cf. exe voaov. 

a7r09.: cf. moAAdy amobeivay (Adpodiray) Bur. I. Aul. 557, 

1370. eip. ‘It is easier to become afflicted with it than to satisfy 
it,’ ef. xaxdv evpero Od. 21. 304. 
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teheoar: cf. 1855. éxreAéoaipey Tov épwra Kal THY TaLbiK@v TOV 
airod éxaotos TUX Plat. Symp. 193 c. 

1872. év anticipates éveott; cf. év 8 tmépas Te KaAous Te Tddas 7 
évédnaev év ait Od. 5. 260; dv S “Oduceds moAvpnTIs avicraro I]. 23. 
709; or év = ‘besides’, as év dé «al é€v Méwqu Hat. 2. 176. 

tavTy refers to the preceding line. 
Cf. 088’ 6 pedrypos “Epws del yAuds* GAN’ avinoas ToAAGKLs HDdiwv 
yiver’ épaor Oeds Asclep. A. P. 12. 153. 

1373. Cf. 1808. ‘You have never stayed for my sake, but you 
slip off at every eager message you receive from others.’ katap. is 
always intr. 

xapiv, ‘for the sake of.’ yAwoons xapw Hes. W. D. 709; xp) 
5’ ddAadeias yapw aivety, ‘for truth’s sake,’ Bacchyl. 5.187; peddAdvtwy 
xapw ib, fr. 7. 4. 

1375. Cf. 1335. 

1377, wax. op.: cf. 483. ri rHs evpopdpias pedos Otay Tis pH} 
ppévas kadds éxn; Eur. fr. 552. 

Sed. Sp. : cf. 31, 597. 

1378. aicy. dv. é. | 546. 

1380. avqapny, aor. amwvynro Hdt. 1. 168; dvn7o Pl. Meno 84 ¢, 
also wvauny Eur. H. F. 1368. Tr. ‘I have got my reward for acting 
like an honourable man’, i.e. I am not involved in your aicx. dved. 
For the partic. cf. ob pas dvivns det vovderav Plat. Hipp. M. 301 c. 

1381. Join map-éxovra. 

1382. Some lines have been lost here. After writing Kumpoyevoits 
the scribe’s eye fell on dap. ioor. a few lines lower down; he 
remembered the frequent combin. of K. 5@p. ioor. and wrote what 
stands in our MS. It is not likely that the mistake was occasioned 
by the repetition of Kuzpoy. before 5@poyv, as the name occurs again 
1385. 

1384. x. dx@. | 295. 

1385. Cf. 180, 556, 590, 1010. 

1386. Kumpoyevys: first in Hes. Th. 199; évorepdvov Kudepeins 
Od, 8. 288. 

| Kumpoyevn Kuéépecay H. 10. 1. 

Sodom. ; 6. “Appddita Sapph. 1. 2. 

Cf. ef te mepioody | 769; nv mm 7. | «7A, frequ. in A. P. e 
5, 40. 

1387. Cf. rv 5é Zeds Tipnoe, mepicod St Mp’ anédweev Hes. Th. 399. 

1388. Sapvas: cf. dauva 3rd sing. Od. 11. 221, but 2nd sing. II. 
14, 199. 

Cf. 160w Sapyerca ratSos Bpabivay &’ ’Appdditay Sapph, 90. 
“Epos 0s mavtwy Te Seay mavTay 7 avOpwrev Sdpvatai év oTnPecat 
voov Hes. Th. 122. 


yévos ovbey eis ”Epwras coin, Tpdmos matetrac Anacrnt. 270. 


Qo 
+. 


APPENDIX 
On Theognis 104 in the MSS. 


In v. 104 4 has rod per Sdovvar 6éAor with traces of other letters as 
explained below. Between the « and 6 of per Sovya there is an 
erasure which extends below the line on the right side of the 
vertical stroke of 7 and widens out considerably above the line so 
that part of the Latin interlinear translation has been removed ; 
thus, L. trans. above 700, hoc ; above e—é an erasure, then a frag- 
ment of 7 or rather m (=magnum) closely followed by dare; above 
6éA01, velit. There can be no doubt that the original reading was 
peya Sovva GA. The change must have been made after the Latin 
translation was written. The whole of y except the right prong of 
the fork still remains. In making the erasure this right prong was 
scratched out (as we can clearly see on inspecting the MS.), and 
also the a of which little is left but its final curve; the knife also 
scraped away the corner of the upper curve of 6 so that it now 
almost resembles 6 (o with a grave accent), Then the lower vertical 
part of y (the handle of the fork) was prolonged upwards in a 
redder ink (which resembles that of the L. trans.) to form the up- 
stroke of 7, and a cross-stroke was added in the same ink at right 
angles to it frome. Cf. C. R., July, 1903. rod peyddov Sodvat Oéde O: 
Tou peya Sovy’ ebére *. 


On Theognis 153-4. 
Theognis 153-4 : 


, i F " a fh y 
TikTEL TOL KOpos UBpiy, OTaV Kak@ OdABos Emnrat 
avOpwnw, Kal OTw pr) Vdos apTios 7. 


In the Athen. Pol. ch. 12 we read under the name of Solon : 


. Beri ee ¢ 
Shwos s ae ay dpiora ov TYEHOvEer ow érro.To, 
s 
pyre Atay avebels pre BraCdpevos” 
; y ih “ Shot y 
TikTe. yap Kopos UBpiw, OTayv moAds OABos Entra 
avOpwTroaw boos pr vdos dpT.os 7. 


The second couplet of the Solonian version received a detached 
form by the substitution of ro for yap, and a change in the sense 
was introduced in order to emphasize the effects of «épos upon the 
badman. When mods had given way to «ard, the plural in the next 
line had to go, and the pentameter was recast into the form pre- 
sented by the MSS. of Theognis. Clement of Alex. knew that the 
popular version was ascribed to Theognis, and he may have read it 
himself in a MS. of the Megarian poet. =dAwvos 5& momaavros 
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‘rinTer yap Képos Bp, Stay moAds GABos Enntar’? avTicpus 6 O€oryvis 
ypaper ‘rinrer Tor Képos UBpu, OTav KaK@ odBos Ernra’ Str. 6, p. 740. 
The lines passed into a proverb at an early date. The Schol. on 
Pind. Ol. 13. 12 quotes the hexameter as Homer’s. Diogen. 8. 22 
(= Macar. 8. 27) has érav cax@ dvdpi mapein (= Apostol. 16. 65) ; ef. 
Tike: yap Képos UBpiy ws 6 Tay mara@v Adyos Philo, Vita Mosis, p. 714. 


On Theognis 211-12, 509-10; Stobaews 18. 12. 


Theognis 211-12: 


reoey, , \ hey es , BLN 

olvoy To. mivey movAdYy KaKdv’ jv O€ Tis avTOY 
es , > 5 NO 8 , 
Tivn ETLOTapEVwWS, OV KaKOS, GAN’ ayadds. 


Theognis 509-10 : 


ee , ‘\ / dX t > n\ 
oivos mvopevos TovAuUs Kakiv* Hy 5€ Tis avTOY 
nivn émioTapévws, ov Kakdy, GAN dyabor. 


Aristotle (Probl. 3. 17), Artemidorus (Oneir. 1. 66), Stobweus 18, 12: 


> , \ Lee oN , Pak 
olvos mvépevos movdAds rakds* iy b€ Tis avToY 
mivn émorapevws, ov Kakbs, AAN ayadds. 


Clement (Strom. 6, 742) has: 


, Qe = oe ay an , 
kakds' ... avT@® | xpyrac...«akdv, add’ ayabor. 


All the quotations agree in making oivos the subject; these and 
Th. 509-10 represent a form of the original (211-12) more suitable 
for popular quotation ; the couplet became proverbial and enjoyed 
for generations a separate existence in that dress, 211-12 deal not 
with wine, but with conduct. ‘To drink much is a bad thing, 
i,e. characteristic of a bad man ; but he who drinks in moderation 
is a good man.’ 


On Theognis 255-6. 


KaAOTOY 70 SikasraTov? A@aToY B byaivew 
mpaypya Se tepnvdrarov, Tov Tis Epa, TO TUNXELY. 


Stobaeus (103. 8) quotes the couplet under the lemma Océy50s. 
For A@arov the MSS. give faorov, and the pentameter runs: #d:0Tov 
5é Tuxely dv Tis Exactos €pa. Aristotle criticized the distinctions 
made in the poem. 

(1) Nic. Ethics 1.9: ”Apioroy dpa Kal naddAdaorov kal HdioTov 7% evdar- 
povia, kal ov Siwpiota TavTa Kata TO AnAtaKoy émi-ypappa’ 

KadAMoTOV 70 SikadTaTov’ A@aTov & byaive" 
Hovotov 5 mepvy’, ov Tis épa, TO TUXELV. 
dnavra yap trapxe TaVTa Tals dpioTas evepyetas’ TavTas 5é 7 play Tov- 
Tov Thy aploTny papery eivar THY EvdSatpoviay, 
Two MSS. (Par. 2113 and marg, 2114) read ruxeiv ot Tis Exacros épa. 
(2) The ELudemian Ethics begin with the words : 


: eo ie Oa A 
‘O pey év Andw map TO Oe@ Thy atrod yyopny anopnvauevos cuv- 
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eypaper emt 7d mpordAaov Tod Anr@ou, dteAdv ody Sndpxovra ndvta TO 
lol 4 
avT®@, Td Te ayaboy Kal TO KaAdY Kal TO HV, TOLAGAs’ KGAALOTOV KTA, 


nayvtav & ndvoTov, ov Tis épa, 7d TuXElV. 


‘Hpeis 5 avt@ pr) ovyxwpapev’ yap eddarpovia nédAdAorov Kat &protov 
dnaytay otca AdoTév éotwy. 

Some MSS. have épd7a, all omit 7d. 

Stobaeus in the same chapter (ep! HvSarpovias 108. 15) quotes as 
SopokAéous Kpeovons : 


KadALoTOV eore TovYdiKOY TEpuKéval 

A@orov bi 7d Chv dvocovs Hdiotov 8 btw 
t a a 2 ~~ > I 

Tapeote Anus wy Epa Kab’ Fuepav. 


A somewhat similar list occurs in a famous scolion attributed by 
some to Simonides, by others to Epicharmus (see Schol. on Plat. 
Gorg. 4518) : 


oe » ys A 
byaivery pey dpiotov avopl bvaTe, 
devTepov 5é pudv Kadrov yevéoOat, 
TO Tpitov 5€ mAovreiy dddAws, 

\ bY t < a S an , 
kat TO TeTaptoy Bay peTa THY pirwy. 


See the refs. collected by Weir Smyth in his notes on this scol., 
Melic Poets, p. 477. 

From the above quotations it will be seen that 75:070v is at least 
as early as the time of Sophocles; it occurs in every version ex- 
cept those given by the MSS. of Theognis; zov is found only in 
Theognis AO; it is certainly earlier than ov. mépvx’ (Eth. Nic.) 
cannot be original as it presupposes ov. All the versions agree in 
supporting épa.t The words mpadypa, reprvdtatov, and A@aroy are 
characteristic of Theognis and his age, and the evidence points to 
the couplet in our MSS. as the original from which the others are 
derived. I do not think it unnatural even to suppose that the 
Megarian poet composed an inscription for the sanctuary of his 
city’s patron goddess at Delos; but it is also possible that a popular 
proverb, descending from the couplet of Theognis, was at a later 
period adopted as asuitable inscription for the Goddess of Healing. 
As the passages from the Ethics differ substantially in their cita- 
tion of the pentameter, it is not likely that Aristotle verified his 
version of an oft-quoted saying by comparing it with the actual 
words written on the Delian Propylaea; he certainly did not 
trouble himself about exact accuracy in the matter; so we have 
no right to invoke his authority against the identification of the 
couplet in our MSS. with the epigram at Delos; our verdict can 
only be, non liquet. 


On Theognis 409-10, 1161-2. 
Theognis 409-10: 


ovdéva Onoavpov maoly KaTabhnon dpelvo 
& A y 
aidovs, ir dyabois dvdpacr, Kipy’, émerat, 


1 dy ms €xaoros épd and other variants (as para, épd more in the 
Th. MSS. and elsewhere) represent an endeavour to get rid of the 
somewhat unusual 76 (ruxeiv). 


Ss 
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Theognis 1161-2: 


ovdéva Onoavpoy KaTabnoev maroly Guevov’ 
ea Ae SG, , q 
airotow 8 ayadois avdpact, Kupyve, did0v. 


Stobaeus 381. 16 under the name of Theognis: 


ovdéva Onoavpdy KaTabhjoea evdov dpelva 
aidods iv dyabots avipac, Kupve, didws. 


The Theognidean touch émera proves Th. 409-10 to be the 
original. ‘Your own good name is the best treasure you can lay 
up ‘for your children.’ “1161-2 are a parody of this. By the exer- 
cise of considerable ingenuity (e.g. airodow 8 for aidods 7 7) the 
author has produced a ludicrous travesty of Theognis eth a very 
slight deviation from his actual words. ‘Don’t lay up treasures 
for your children, but hand your cash over to good men when they 
want it.’ dwevoy takes an indirect command in the future in- 
finitive with ovdéva for pundéva. It would have been easy to write 
pndéva ... KaTabécOa ayevov ; but perhaps the writer preferred 
to adhere closely to the original, and he probably regarded the bad 
grammar as an addition to the joke perpetrated at the expense of 
a moralist he learned to hate in school. aid. 65., which has caused 
great offence, is on the analogy of xdpw Sdéva. The change from 
aidods 7 to aitodo. was perhaps made after 7 had come to be pro- 
nounced like.. The version of Stobaeus is the result of eliminating 
maoiy to secure a more direct personal application of the maxim. 
The couplet in its new dress is very subtle. ‘Generosity is 
the best savings-bank; the best way to save is to give freely’ (Evdor, 
storing at home ; di5ws, giving to others). It is not unlikely that 
the Stobaean lines were known to the composer of the parody 
(1161-2), and that he borrowed a hint from d/Sws and possibly 
aidovs jy (airodow). Both Stob. 31. 16 and Th. 1161-2 are too 
ingenious to be due to the gropings of a ‘ corrector’ wrestling with 
a corrupt text (so Bgk. accounts for 1161-2). 


On Theognis 425-8. 


TavTwV pev LY ddvat (MSS. Theogn.) isa much better reading than 
apxny pév, although the line was more frequently quoted in the 
latter form (e.g. by Sext. Empir., Diogenian, Certam. Hom. et 
Hes., Suidas, Macarius, Apostolius, Arsenius; Clem. Alex. and 
Theodoretus have maytwy). The very best thing is pr) ptvar, the next 
best is mephoa KTA. mavrav affords a better contrast than dpxnv 
(‘not to be born at all’), Bergk holds that the two hexameters 
were originally composed for the Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi to which 
he assigns a very early date; they were ‘imitated’ by Theognis 
who added two pentameters.' But it is known that the Cert. was 
compiled in the reign of Hadrian, while the certamen proper which 


1 We should then have an example of the process adopted by 
Pigres, ds 7H 7TArade mapevé Bare Kara orixov éAcyetor, obrw ypaipas® 
Biv deve, Od, TInAniadew ’AXiAjos, Movaa, od yap mdons melpar’ Exes 
coins (Suidas). 
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it Waiudes can with certainty be traced to the Museum of Alcidamas,! 
a fourth century sophist from Elaea in Aecolis and a pupil of 
Gorgias; see the articles ’Ay#y and Alkidamas in Pauly-Wissowa. 
This disposes of the greater antiquity claimed by Berek for the 
hexameters 425 and 427. He is also wrong in inferring that 
antiquity assigned these actual verses to Silenus; at any rate, there 
is no proof of his contention in the following passages. Both 
certainly contain a reminiscence of the lines as given in the 
MSS, of Theognis, dv@pwros 70 ravTwy adpiorov = Tavtwv émyOovio.cy 
dpiorov. Bergk sees in méynay a reflection of dpyjv. In the 
Ciceronian passage longe = TavTwv. 

Tovro pev éxelvw TO Mida A€youcr SHTov pera Ti Onpay, ws €raBe Tov 
Seidgvov, Siuepwrayri kat mvvOavopevw ti moré eat TO BEATLOV TOis avOpw- 
Tos Kal TL TO TavTwV aipeTwraToY, TO bev Tp@TOV ovdiy eOéAeY eiTEly, 
GAG oiwnay appytas. émedy S€ ToTE wdALs TAaCaY MnYaVIV UnXavwpeEvos 
TpoonyayeTo pbeyéac0at Ti mpds avTov ob Tws dvayKaCpuevos eimety: * Aal- 
poovos énimévou kal TUXNS XadEnTS epnuepoy oméppa, Ti pe BidCecbe A€yev 
& byly apeoy pr yvavar; per ayvoias yap Tay oikelwy Kak@v adduTéTaTos 
6 Blos* dvOpwnois 5€ Tapnay ovK €oTe yevecOaL TO TAaVTwY ApiaToY, OvdE 
peTacxely THs TOV BeATioTOV picews ApioTov yap Tao. Kab macas TO pr 
yeverOau TO pevTor peta TodTO Kal TO mp@Tov TOY ddAwY dvuaTér, 
devrepoy 5é, TO yevomevous amobaveiv ws Taxiora, Aristotle quoted by 
Plutarch, Consol. ad Apoll. 27p. 


‘Affertur etiam de Sileno fabella quaedam: qui cum a Mida 
captus esset, hoc ei muneris pro sua missione dedisse scribitur ; 
docuisse regem, non nasci homini longe optimum esse ; proximum 
autem, quam primum mori’ Cicero, Tuscul. I. 48, 114. 


The omission of the pentameters in the collections of proverbs 
proves nothing at all; the hexameters alone would naturally 
suffice for the purpose of popular quotation, as the second and 
fourth lines add nothing to the substance of the thought. There are 
certainly traces of the first Theognidean pentameter in a passage 
of Bacchylides and perhaps in another from the Oedipus Coloneus : 
Ovaroion pr pivar pépratoy, und aedlou mpoodeiy péyyos Bacch. 5. 160. 


pA pdvar Tov Gmavta wKe Adyov" To 8, énel pary, 
a ~ oe a ‘ c / 
Brva KeiOev bev TmEp Hee TOAD OEVTEpOY Ws TAaXLTTE 


Soph., Oed. Col. 1225. 


amravTa vikd Aoyoy = TavTav dporoy (Th. 425), 
érel fav} = pivra (Th. 427) with a probable echo of ps eordety 
«tr. (Th, 426). 


It will thus be seen that ravrwy is supported by Aristotle, Cicero, 
Sophocles, and the Schol. on O. C, 1225 who cites mavTwy .. . ém- 
eoodpevoy as a well-known saying (70 Aeyopevor), 

The following passage favours the reading apy7yv : 


ro x ¢ Sey eS of 
moAAots yap Kal copots avipacw &s pnot Kpdvrwp, od viv, dAAG madat 


1 Stob. 120. 3 quotes Th. 425 dpyxiy urd. as ex ToD XadAmSapyaytos 
Movoiov. The next extract (Stob. 120, 4) reads @edyvidos' apxry 
yey... érapnodpevoy (Th. 425-8). Subsequent discoveries have con- 
firmed the conjectures based on the title given by Stob, 120, 3 
(reading é« Tod ’AA«i5apavros Movociov), 
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sy 
KéxAavorm TaVOpwTVva, TLLwplay Fyoupevos civar Tov Biov Kal apxiy 7d 
yevéoban dvOpwroy cvppoody THY peytoTny Plut., Consol. ad Apoll. 27. 


On Theognis 429 sqq. and Plato Meno 95. 


Bergk imagines that because Plato quotes «i ov KTX. (435) before 
moAAods dv err, (434), this must have been the original order of the 
lines; and in his critical note he confidently remarks, ‘itaque 
seripserat poeta: ov8 ’AcxAnmddas ... dvdpov,’ then a lacuna, ei 8 
Av... vonpa (435), ToAAods dv .. . pepoy, then a lacuna, xovmor’ av 
ef dya00d xTrX. But the change in order may be due to the fact 
that Plato was quoting from memory, and this would also account 
for the application of é6Alyov peraBds to an interval of 400 lines. 
It is also quite possible that he regarded «i 8 jv m. rd. as a con- 
venient summary of the required protasis in the words of Theognis 
himself; it was more concise and effective than «i 5’ AgkA.... 
avipov. Bergk has also appropriated xai (used by Plato to return 
to the apodosis as expressed by Theognis after his own gloss of 
duvapevor TOTO Torey), and arbitrarily added it to the beginning 
of 436 (xotmor’). 


On Theognis 903-380. 


Mr. Harrison calls this elegy ‘the only poem in our collection 
which can safely be condemned on grounds of language’. There are 
others equally objectionable (e.g. 1259-62, 1283-6), and his stric- 
tures are not always justified, as the following considerations will 
show. 

903. ‘avaAwow appears only here and in Thuc. 6. 31. 5.’ L. and 
Scott, it is true, give but two instances from classical Greek (and 
another from Just. Mart.); but cf. wept dvakwoews ypnuatov Plat. 
Crito 480, tiv cite Kal moTdy avadwow Laws 781c¢, Rep. 5914, 
Lucian, &e. 

904, ‘xud. dper. may be defended by comparison with Aesch. Suppl. 13 
KvdLoT axéwy and Bacchyl. 1. 25 éAni& Kvdporépa.” I see no reason 
to question its use in our passage; «vducros is Homeric. Cf. 
écrepavwce kvdinwy débAwy Pind. Ol. 14,24, ‘The dpern with most 
xvdos attached to it.’ 

905. ‘In karBetv’ the prepos. has lost its force.’ The word is really 
most effective in the present context, ‘catches sight of’ as a cxorés 
sees an enemy from his watch-tower ; it is used exactly as in the 
passage quoted by H. yam pédAdAa xardOev Eoaerau ed Kabopas Pind. 
Pyth. 9,52. Xerxes sent a xardoxotos who ws mpoonAace mpos 7d 
orparomedov €OneiTd Te Kal KaTwpa TaV pev od TO OTpaTdmEdoV" Tods yap 
€ow reraypevous Tov Teixeos .. . od« ola Te Hy KaTLSécOa Hat. 7. 208; dpa 
ovv Kal mpodupov Karibety ey Tws mpdrepos éuod 1Sns Plat. Rep. 432 c. 

908. While admitting that rodroy iv’ [rodrovv A] is ‘ to be preferred’ 
to rodrov ov*, and suggesting that ‘the slight change of rodrov to TobTw 
would perhaps be an improvement’, he declares the poem to be ‘so bad 
that attempts to improve it by emendation are hardly justified’. tTovrov is 
required for the sake of emphasis and is much better than the un- 
emphatic rovrw (‘for that time ’). 
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913. ‘Samavav does not occur in the Hom. poems, Hesiod, Pindar, 
Bacchylides, or the tragic poets. It belongs essentially to prose.’ Its prosaic 
nature may be a sufficient explanation of its absence from dignified 
poetry ; the more homely elegy would readily admit a word 
common in the speech of everyday life. Pindar who uses Sardva 
seven times may well have hesitated before adopting a word not 
yet sanctioned by the higher poetry. 

“xpvxw Biov must mean “ drag out a dull eaistence”’. There is perhaps 
no parallel to this in Gk. literature... Thus 913 presents a ridiculous 
ambiguity’ [because in Hom. tp. Bioy = ‘waste my substance’]. But 
po. dar, removes all ambiguity. For rpvxw cf. tpvxovtm Teipdpevor 
nevin Th. 752; mrwxdv & ove ay tis Kad€or TpvgovTa @ adtév Od. 17. 
387. Here ‘make life a worry, spend a life of worry’, ‘lead 
a wearing life’; & 5¢ race Biordy déor0wa Hur. Med. 141; rdxes 
oipwydv Soph. El. 123 ; rpdxw Biov )( (aw reprvds. Cf. tpuctBros. 

916. ‘otr. EAXevOEprov, food fit for an édevOepos. Such an expression is 
almost incredible in Theognis, who uses édevOeproy once only, in 588, where 
it has a very natural meaning.’ Cf. dovdAlav tpopny Soph. Aj. 499 
‘the portion of a slave’ ; dovAvov juap Theog. 1212 (‘day of slavery’) ; 
Ojocay TpaneCay Eur. Alcest. 2; diatpiBal édrevd. Plut. Themist. 2. 

918. ‘émtvyxavw does not seem to occur elsewhere before Euripides who 
uses it once only (Heracles 1248). Cf. rev émtTuxdvtwy nadia Hdt. 2.2; 
1.68; 8.101. It also occurs in an anonymous fragment quoted by 
Clem. Alex. and assigned to Bacchylides by Blass and Jebb ov yap 
év pécowot Ketrar S@pa dvopaxnta Mody twmTvxévTe pepe. 

919. ‘és dkatpa tovetv, ‘‘ waste his labour.” dk. Aéeyev and dkKaipws 
moALv oikoupodyta are found in Aeschylus, but the combination és axapa 
seems to be unexampled.’ Cf. moveiy Adéws cis TA ToLaVTa Xen. Mem. 
2.1.19; movovpevoy «is fiddtnra Theogn, 1359. 

921. ‘dmdyw intrans. is found only in prose, comedy, and satyric drama 
(Eur. Cycl. 52), but in early poetry only here.’ It is here intentionally 
colloquial, and quite on a level with the line from Eur. Cycl. 

922. ‘ Elsewhere mrwxevw takes an accus. of the alms only, never of the giver.’ 
But an accus. of the giver would be quite natural on the analogy of 
aiteity. Of. mr@oons dddorpious otxovs Hes. W. D. 395 which Tzetzes 
expl. by mrwxetns. Paley has the foll. note: ‘The accus, appears 
to depend on the implied sense of motion from one place to 
another combined with that of ait@v, AumapOv, évoxAday, cf. Theognis 
918* (on Hes. W. D., 1. c.). 

*925-6 are unintelligible in the MSS., and the attempts that have been 
made to emend them into some sense have not had much success.’ See my 
explanatory notes. 

928. ‘ év roi@de yever xpypar’ exew has been taken to mean ‘* manage 
one’s money on this principle”.’ He then suggests a translation 
somewhat similar to the one offered in my notes and adds; ‘even 
thus 7. yev. is strangely abrupt’. 

Reitzenstein may be right in assigning the poem to a person. 
much influenced by the teachings and philosophical discussions of 
the Sophists; at the same time we should not forget that tho 
elegists (e.g. Solon) were in many respects the precursors of the 
Sophists, and that verse preceded prose as a vehicle for ethical 
discussions, : 

In any case one may heartily agree with H.’s description of the 
poem as ‘ prosaic in the extreme’, though we cannot admit that it 
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‘is unique in our collection for the badness of its language and 
style’, and ‘ probably the pastime of some late scholar moderately 


familiar with Homeric and Attic idiom but incapable of reproduc- _ 


ing it’. 


On Theognis 1108-4. = 6,03- | 


The ‘woes of Magnesia’ had already become proverbial when 
Archilochus composed the oft-quoted line srAalw Ta Oaclwy, ob Ta 
Meyvjtev xara (fr. 20). Aristotle (ap. Heracl.) is the first historian 
who refers to ‘the woes of Magnesia’: Mayvynres & tmepBodrry 
ATUXNUATWV TOARG ekakwOnoay Kai mov Kal “Apyidoxds pynot, KAaiw KTA. 
Schneidewin explains drvy. as a euphemism for dceBjpyara, and 
this fits in with the interpretation of the proverb given by Suidas: 
nap Gaov otro doeBnaaytes cis Oedv ToAAGY KaKOy EneipdOncay. The 
kings of Lydia probably added to the already numerous ‘ woes of 
Magnesia’. We know that Gyges attacked Smyrna, Colophon, and 
Miletus ; and his alliance with a powerful Ephesian family would 
naturally lead him to attack their hated rival on the Maeander. 
_ This view is confirmed by the present passage (Th. 1103-4) in which 
' Magnesia is mentioned in connexion with Smyrna and Colophon; 

itis absurd to reject the claims of Theognis to these lines on the 
ground that they must refer to the recent ruin of Smyrna. That 
the fate of the Asiatic cities produced a lasting impression upon 
the Greek mind is clearly proved by another proverb used like 
our ‘Queen Anne is dead’, e.g. mada mor’ joav dAKipor MiAjocoe 
(Aristoph. Plutus 1002). Cf. my review of Hauvette’s Archiloque 
in the C. R., August, 1907. 


The metaphor of the ship in Jewish and Christian Literature. 


“Oomep yap dpiatos kuBepyntns 6 Tod TaTpos HUOv "EAcaapou Aoyop0s, 
TNdAALOUXaV Ti THS evoeBelas vady ev TH TAY TAOoy medayeL, Kal KaTaLKt- 
(opevos Tals Tov TUpavvou ameAais Kal KaTavTAOvMEVOS Tats TAY Bacdvwy 
Tpicuplas, KaT ovdéva Tpdmov peTéTpeWey Tors THs evoeBeElas olaxas, ews 

eA 2 \ 4 a , /, Is oO 
ov émAevoev emt TOY THS OavaTou vixens Aiuéva. Maccabees LV. 7. 1-8. 


‘Tyvarios éxvBépva tiv "Exxdnotay Avtioxéwy> ds Tods mada xEtpovas 
MOALS mapayayav Tay TOAAGY énl Aoperiavod diwypOv, kabamep KuBepyvytns 
dyads, TH olax: THs mpocevyxis Kal THs ynoteias TH ovvexeia THs Sida- 
oKaArtas, TO Tivy TH TVEvHATLKO Tpds THY CaAnv THs avTiKerpmevns avTElyev 
Suvdpews Sedoackas py Tiva TOY dAvyoPIXaV 7) akepaoTépwy amoBdAn. ' 


Martyrdom of Ignatius I. 


“ihe 
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Third Edition, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


_ The Idylls of Theocritus 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
R. J. Cholmeley, M.A. 


Late Professor of Classics at Rhodes University, Grahamstown. 


: 


‘He has produced a better text and a better commentary than any 
other we are acquainted with.’— Athenaeum. 

‘ Though there are two or three good translations of Theocritus into 
English, there has been no edition of any great importance; and 
Mr. Cholmeley has rendered a real service to students who do not 
-~ read German by supplying one which is not only acute and suggestive, 

but also notices the recent results attained by such scholars as Wilamo- 

witz, Geffcken, &c. .. . The interest of Mr. Cholmeley’s notes is. 
unfailing, and we prophesy a rapid and lasting popularity for his book 
in schools and colleges.’—Oxford Magazine. 

‘ A new English edition of Theocritus has long been wanted. The — 
only modern editions are Dr. Kynaston’s little school-book and — 
F. A. Paley’s, which is now out of date. Mr. Cholmeley’s elaborate — 
edition is well worthy to fill the void, and is likely to be the standard 
work among English students for many years. ‘The admirable intro- 
duction contains very much that will be new to most readers, for the 
editor has embodied in it the results of the most recent research 
gathered from the Continental periodicals. The sketch of the literary 
environment of Theocritus is masterly; and the section on versification 
and dialect is equal to it in merit. The notes are just what is required 
to a rather difficult poet. They are very properly full, but they are 
free from irrelevant detail, and they never jar on the reader.’— 
Educational Times. 

‘To Mr. Cholmeley’s edition of the Jdylls we may apply with truth 
a hackneyed phrase and say that it supplies a felt want. His intro- 

_ duction seems to embody much information that we have not before 
seen in any edition, whether for school use or for larger purposes. 

The articles on the ‘* Verse and Dialect” and on the ‘* Authenticity of 

the Poems” are full of excellent matter. As an edition equally 

adapted for Sixth Form reading and for more advanced study, we 
fancy that this work will hold the field for some time.’—Saturday 

Review. 

‘One finds in Mr. Cholmeley’s work an edition worthy of the poet, 
and one highly creditable to English scholarship, though avowedly 
much indebted to the scholarship of the Continent. ... The results 
which are so very necessary to a right understanding of Theocritus 
and his position in Greek poetry, are now for the first time introduced 
to the English reader. It may be fairly added that no previous 
edition can be compared with the present for fulness of elucidation, 
touching the Greek text, the allusions, the versification and the 
dialect of the poet.’-—Morning Post. 
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The “iays of ico phanesl 


The Greek Text Revised and a Metrical 
Translation on opposite pages, together with 
~ Introduction and aoe y 


by. ce " | 
~ ‘Benjamin Bickley Rogers, M “és 
e ‘ 
+ w& 5 de 
%y "The ponent: of the Volumes wil,be as follows =~ bit 
A : 
“Vol. I. The Acharnians, The Knights. Y 
4 %,° II. The.Clouds, The Wasps. os 
,, IIL The Peace, The Birds. ed att 


‘4 IV. The Lysistrata, The Thesmophoriazusae, 
» Vv. The Frogs, The Ecclesiazusae. : 
, VI. The Plutus, with the hp gg ne of Pl eke 
and Index. . ae: 
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« All lovers of Aristophanes will welcome the ee MEGS of ange’ % 
volume from Mr. Rogers.’—Classical Review. : 


~ splendid labours of love and learning. Not only does he seem 


© ‘It is difficult to be grateful enough to Mr. Rogers for his i 
o ha 


waded through all the commentators, but he has brought to bear upon _ 
them a knowledge of the world and a sense of literature which co : 
mentators have not always possessed. As for his metrical version, ss 
delightfully musical and idiomatic, and the choruses go sparking along 
like those of a Gilbertian play.’—Saturday Review. 


‘Mr. Rogers occupies a unique positions mong ee eee of 
Aristophanes, and the news of his a PB sure leads us to hope 
that he will be able to complete his translation and commentary, a model 
for scholars at home and abroad.» In a play ik e the Heclesiazusae our 
western ideas make trarslation particularly difficult. Each stumbling- 
block Mr. Rogers has surmounted with admirable tact and spirit, two 
qualities not often combined, The real poetry of some of the Aristo-" 
phanic lyrics has been admirably preserved, while the cut and thrust 
of the dialogue is as sharp and neat as English allows. Mr. Rogers’ Sie 
critical powers are also remarkable.’— Athenaeum. — *) 
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